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A Dated. Gandhdra Figure.— By Alfred William Stratton^ 
late Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore, India. 

[Alfred William Stratton, the author of the following paper, died 
in Kashmir in August, 1902. The MS. of the “Dated Gandhara 
Figure ” was presented to the Society at its annual meeting in April of 
that year, and but for the fact that the author wished to revise it, would 
have been published in the twenty-third volume of the Journal. It is 
apparent that his premature death prevented thorough revision on the 
part of the author, but the article seems well worthy of publication 
both as a contribution to science and as a memorial of a promising 
scholar. Dr. Stratton may have owed his position as Principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, in the Punjab, partly to the fact that he was 
of English blood, but native worth was the chief factor in determining 
the choice of an American professor to succeed Dr. Stein. In the short 
time that elapsed after he gave up his chair at the University of 
Chicago, to go to India, Dr. Stratton had already proved himself equal 
to the task assigned him and given evidence of his ability to enter suc- 
cessfully a new field of work. This paper is the first fruit of his brief 
stay in India— as, unhappily, it is the last.— Ed.] 

With Dr. Vogel, the archaeological surveyor of the Punjab 
Circle, I spent a few clays last April [1901] visiting places of 
archaeological interest in the Ylisufzai country. In Peshawar, 
Captain Waterfield, the Deputy Commissioner, showed us some 
pieces of Gandhara sculpture which he had recently received from 
[near]^ Carsadda. The lai'gest and altogether the most inter- 
esting of these was a figure very much like the one discovered 
by Colonel Deane at Sikri (and, now in the Lahore Museum), 


^ See the note at the end of the article. — En. 
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which has been siij>posed to represent Hfiriti. To this the 
newly-found figure was much inferior in execution, but a dated 
inscription in Kharosthi characters marked its importance for 
the determination of the age of the Gaiidhtira work. At Dr. 
Vogel’s request, Captain 'Waterfield readily consented to place 
it in the Lahore Museum, where it now stands. 

Captain Watei'field was unable to learn in what ])osition the 
figure had been found. Dr, Vogel, however, intends soon to 
examine the remains in the neighborhood of Carsadda, and will, 
no doubt, be able to ascertain the particulars of the discovery. 
The only inscribed pieces of Gandhara sculpture hitherto found, 
the pedestal in the British Museum, of which an excellent 
photo-etching was given by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Iviii, plate x, and 
the pede^al in the Lahore Museum, described by Btlhler in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. xxv, p. 311, are from Carsadda. It is 
to bAlioped that, cateful search there will bring to light other 

lihat.was regularly 

used> for^ym ^culptdnes'jbf:' tte The stone is 

in all foiir feet three inches long, but nine aiid a half inches at 
the base are uncut and junst have been hnilf’into the structure 
it adorned: traces of the joining can indeed .b^sqen. The back 
is plain. ^ 

f^ure and the one discovered at ^ Sikri evidently deal 
with .the ib^ame' sub j In each of them thdre is a child on each 

shoiirdertind '.oiie at the breast, and each of the children on the 
shoulders, ho Jds, in ouq han|i; an object which, rudely cut in the 
new figure, seems in. the .other to: hn a pomegranate. In the 
now fenre the Avoman (or, goddess) holds in right hand a 
huncli ’.of grapes, to Avliich a vine-leaf clings. ' Whether or not 
this:vwehld us in' assuming that the earth-goddess is 

represenjterljM do not hnow. At any rate,. it is a feature not 
characteristic of Till ritJ. \ y . 

Alike Ln subject, the two figitrqs likeness in exe- 
cution. V-fc ‘tlie eai^^ figure, of ' the on the shoulders 

each holds bV dne hand to the moilief ’Vhead ; the one on the left 
is supported by theyslight raising of heir '&m as her hand rests on 
her hip;'one“ t6ot'b1; the other is placed on the left shoulder of 
the third child, which she holds in her arm, its right hand cov- 
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cring tlie nipple of her right breast and its face turning upward 
in a natural way. In the new figure the children on the should- 
ers sit stiffly. Especially unnatural is the position of the one on 
the left, and one wonders how it can maintain its place on such 
a sloping seat. Tlie third child buries its head in the mother’s 
left breast, while its hands, raised above its head, lie hat against 
her garments. 

In both figures the children are iinnatui'ally small, but in the 
new one the disproportion is far greater than in the other. Only 
in this way, it would seem, could the sculptor indicate that they 
were children. Tlieir heads, moreover, are small in proportion 
to their bodies, distinctly smaller in the new than in the earlier 
figure, where in the case of the child at the breast the- head is of 
a natural size. 

There is nothing of the child-look in the face of the one 
whose features cau be clearly seen in the new figure. The hair 
of the one whose face is turned away falls in a thick mass to the 
neck, waving outward after a fashion that one sometimes sees 
now in grown men. 

An utter lack of skill is shown in the proportions of the 
woman’s figure. The position of her arms is stiff and unnatural. 
The draping of the outer garment is most crude : in fact, so far 
as I know, no other figure in the Lahore Museum is in this 
respect at all so poor. The workmanship of the Sikri figure is 
distinctly better: there can he little doubt that it is to be 
assigned to a much earlier period than the one found at Car- 
sadda. 

In the earlier figure the breast to which the child clings is 
uncovered, but in the Carsadda figure, arms and breast show 
designs that seem to represent a close-fitting sleeved jacket, A 
similar garment may he seen in the seated figure presented hy 
Colonel Walker to the British Museum, which corresponds 
closely to I-tsing’s description of the figures of Haritl. The 
dressing of the hair is another point of resemblance between 
these two. Here again the new figure suffers by comparison. 

Below the left arm is found the inscription of which mention 
has been made. It is in two lines. The characters in^he lower 
line are for lack of space shorter than those in the upper line, 
the width, on the other hand, being in general the same 
throughout. Toward the lower end, the left of the inscription, 
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tlie surface of the stone has been slightly cut away, but hei*e 
also in continuation of the upper line are four or perhaps bye 
Kharosthi characters. XJnfortunately the surface is throughout 
uneven, and three slight depressions running parallel with the 
inscription add to the uncertainty of the reading. With regard 
to several of the characters, especially among those in the lower 
line, I am in doubt. For the present I give only the following 
tentative reading of the upper line, which records the date: 

VASRA EKUNAHITAI^ATIMAE [or EKiilSrAVITAt^AT- 
IMAE] ASADASA MASASA i lUTDI-TAVARA 

The sixth is one of the uncertain characters. The cutting is 
not of the same depth throughout. A pointed stick, following 
the groove in the stone from the lower right hand, stops before 
reaching the downward curve on the left, so that one might 
believe that there are two characters. I was at first inclined to 
read vi (navita for but the likeness to the character in 

the inscription found hy Lieut. Maxwell in 1882 leads me to 
believe that it should he read si. There is a slight depression 
to the left of the lower end of the which may be the sign 
of 'll. 

Then follows what appears to be a single cbaracter. The 
curve, however, on the right is longer than on any ha that I 
have seen, nor could that syllable be found in the record of the 
year. I accordingly prefer to regard it as a blending of ta 
and ^a. 

The next character is looped. There can be no doubt, I 
believe, that it is tL On my impression of the Twelfth Edict 
of Asoka at Sh^b^zgarhi I find a similar loop in the character 
at the end of the second line. The word ^atimae is clear on the 
inscription of Guduphara. 

Two forms of sa occur in the first line; a third, closed as in 
the inscriptions of A^oka, is probably to be seen at the end of 
the inscription. 

The surface, uneven everywhere, is particularly rough in the 
depressed part, where only one line is engraved. The deter- 
mination of the meaning is very difficult. After much hesita- 
tion I now read the word hudhavara. The first character is 
more like va than ha. At the upper end of the second there is 
traceable on tbe, stone a slight curve to the left which cannot be 
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seen in tlie photograph: I judge that dh is intended. The third 
and fourth va ra are clear. Beyond these there is a distinct 
upright cutting, which merges into a shallow curve running 
upward to the left: this, I judge, cannot Belong to the record 
of the date. 

If the above reading is correct, the figure was set up on 
Wednesday, the 4th of the month Asadha in the year 179 (or 
191). I find no mention of the lunar fortnight in which the 
reckoning was made. The month is now reckoned in the Pun- 
jab from full moon to full moon. This, I presume, may be sup- 
posed to have been the practice in the early centuries of our era. 
The date would then be the fourth day after the full moon. 

The inscription found by Dr. Bellow, at Takht-i-Bahai, 
records that the year 103 of an unnamed era fell in the twenty- 
sixth year of the I'eign of King Guduphara. The beginning of 
this era capnot be placed much earlier or later than the year 57 
B. C., and it may w^ell be that the ‘reckoning was made by the 
Vikrama era. Nor is there any good evidence that more than 
one era was referred to in the dated inscriptions of the Gan- 
dhara country. We may yet obtain records that will enable us 
to determine absolutely whether or not it was the Vikrama era 
that was adopted in these reckonings. 

The first table in Sewell’s and Dikshit’s ^‘Indian Calendar” 
does not include calculations for the first three centuries after 
Christ, but by the use of Professor Jacobi’s thirteenth and four- 
teenth tables in the seventeenth volume of the Indian Antiquary 
and Sewell’s and Dikshit’s third table it may he found that 
the fourth day after the full moon of Asadha in the (expired) 
Vikrama year 179 (hut not 191) fell on a Wednesday. I must 
add, however, that I am not at all sure of the correctness of 
such a calculation, since the results arrived at by that method 
for later years did not always agree with the calculations of the 
‘ ‘ Indian Calendar. ” 

Allowing foi" all the uncertainty there is in the record of the 
date, it may safely be said that the work w^as executed not later 
than the first half of the second century after Christ; that is to 
say, earlier than the year 200 of the Vikrama era or an era 
nearly coincident with it. The figure from Sikri with w’^hich it 
lias been compared must have been made considerably earlier. 
If this is so, Professor Senart’s arguments in his discussion of 
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tlie age of tlie GancHiara work in tlie Journal Asiatique are con- 
firmed, wliile the dates assiiined by Mr, Vincent A. Smith in his 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal must be 
dehnitively given up. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Percy Brown, curator of the 
Lahore Museum, I am able to send the three i)hotographs that 
accompany this paper; (I) the new figure; (II) the inseri])tion on 
a larger scale, from a plaster cast; (III) the figure found by 
Colonel Beane at Bikri. 

Lahoee, February 12th, 1902, 

[In a letter to Dr. Stratton dated the 20th March, 1902, i, e. after this 
MS. had been sent to America, Dr. Vogel describes more exactly the 
place where the above-mentioned figure was found as being Skar^h 
Dheri (or peri), eight and one-third miles north from Carsadda, which 
is^e distance (but not the exact direction) mentioned by Cunningham, 
A.S.E. ii, p. 90, from Cteadda Pushkalavati Stupa ”)^ to ^‘a small 
Stupa where Buddha had converted the mother of the demons.” Dr. 
Vogel adds that the image shows some resemblance to the Lokapala- 
statues, a fine specimen of which is in the Lahore Museum (GrfmwedeP 
127) and another ‘Miere (at Mardau) in the Mess.” As to the date, Mr. 
Percy Brown, in a letter to Dr. Stratton dated 18th March (1902) says : 
“ My impression is that that inscription is not contemporaneous with the 
figure ; it has been added later. The slightly concave nature of the sur- 
face of that portion of the statue is in itself rather suspicious. This is 
always found in inscriptions that have been super-imposed ; it is neces- 
sary, in order to get a suitable surface to work upon. But a still more 
convincing fact is the very evident sign of there having been originally 
folds of drapery where the writing is now incised. However, the date 
you have read, the first half of the second century after Christ, is about 
the date I should have reckoned the sculpture was carved, judging by 
the other specimens in the Museum ; but of course that is only guess- 
work, whereas your date is conclusive. The inscription may have been 
added only a few years after the carving.” These letters, together with 
the original MS. of the article, which had been left almost untouched 
by Dr. Stratton at the fcime of his death, were kindly forwarded by Mrs. 
Stratton to the editors of this Journal in December, 1902. The argu- 
ment above would be affected by the modification of Guduphara’s date 
suggested by Bhandarkar in the Journ. Bomb. Branch R.A.S,, 1900, p. 27 
(‘‘ Gondophares began to reign in 155 A.D.”) ; hut this date is extremely 
doubtful. — E d.] 







Epic CliTonology, — By E. Washburn Hopkins, Professor in 
Yale TJuiversity, ISTew Haven, Conn. 

This essay is the third iuHtallnicnt^ in the series announced 
in this Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 109. It was presented to the 
Society at its annual Easter meeting in 1902, but in the Journal 
of that year other publications took so much space that the 
editors thought it best to postpone this publication till the next 
year. In the interval I have received two wox'ks on the chron- 
ology of India touching directly on epic data. They are of 
very different character. The first is the Chronology of 
Ancient India^ by Mr. Velandai Gopala Aiyer, B.A., in which 
are discussed the beginning of the Kali Yuga and the date of 
the Mahabharata war. This is a very ingenious attempt to 
establish the date of the war as beginning Oct. 14, 1194: B.C., 
though “ the epic was cast into its present form more than a 
thousand years after the date of the war’’ (p. 98). The' date 
1194 B.C. is reached by a series of eleven converging argu- 
ments, ba,sed on (1) the Vedaiiga Jyotisa, which points to the 
beginning of the Kali Yuga as approximately 1173 B.C.; (2) 
a statement of Garga, which points to the beginning of the 
Yuga as occurring a few years before 1160 B.C. ; (3) classical 
historians, whose figures point to 1177“6 as the beginning of 
the Yuga; (4) The Malabar era, which indicates for the same 
event 117G B.C. ; (5) details of the epic which, if the Yuga 
began at the winter solstice preceding 1176 B.C., would indi- 
cate 1194 B.C. as the date of the war; (6) the Rajatarahgini 
tradition, which indicates the dates of the war to be about 
1190 B.C. ; (7) a statement of Aryabhata to the effect that the 
Rsis were in Magha in Kali 1910, i. e. 1192 B.C. ; (8) the 
average duration of Hindu reigns, which also would indicate 
about 1193 B.C. as being the date of the war; (9) Garga’s 
stanza cited in the Brhat Samhitfi, which leads (? cf. lA. viii, p. 


^ Compare also the syntactical paper evolved from the same series and 
published separately, AJP. vol. xxiv, p. If.; and the note on the same 
subject at the end of this paper. 
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6G)* to tlie same conclusion; (10) tlie lirst^year of the Brhaspati 
cycle of sixty years, corresponding to the date as given by 
Garga, i. e. 1194-3 B.C, ; (11) a stanza of tlie epic, lixing the 
day of the winter solstice occurring soon after the war, which, 

. in connection with the elements of the Jyotisa, would indicate 
that the war took place in the latter part of 1194 B.Ch Tlie 
exact day is then deduced from other epic verses. 

A glance at this array of arguments shows that tliey fall into 
two divisions, in one of which is sought the date of the Kali 
Yiiga, and in the otlier the date of .the epic as based on the date 
of the Yuga. Important as is the general contention, for the 
purpose of the present essay only the latter division comes into 
account, and in this division only the arguments numbered 5 
and 11 above. These points will be briehy considered in 
their proper place in the course of this paper, ]>ut I have thus 
outlined Mr. Aiger’s contention in advance, that their bearing 
might be understood. In regard to the whole theory I can see 
no objection to the conclusion that tradition points to the 
twelfth century as l^e date of the Bharata war; but it is pos- 
sible that the details of the epic should be considered as based 
on tradition leather than as fuimishing it, and that this tradition 
referred originally to a great Bharata war rather than to the 
special Pandu war with which the epic really has to do. That 
the heroes of the present epic lived in the twelfth century B.O. 
seems to be histoiically impossible, if for no other reason at 
least for this, that the Pandus as such are unknown till long 
afterwards. 

Of a very different sort is the symbolic intex’pretation of epic 
epochs and eras deduced from a general theory of Ilittite and 
Akkadian supremacy in pre-historic times by J. F. Hewitt in 
his JEstory and Chronology of the Myth-mahing Age^ which is 
the second work referred to above. A few examples will suffice 
to show the character of the “chronology” evolved out of a 
symbolic interpretation of the epic: A year of eleven months 
and another of seventeen months, divided into seven-day 
weeks, are discovered to be latent in the fact that the Kurus 
have eleven and the Pandus seven ahsdtJmns (armies), iuter- 

^ Compare the argument as reported in the Secretary’s correspondence 
in the Proceedings for April 1903, at the end of the second half of this 
volume of the Journal. 
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preted as montlily revolutions of the axle.” The -eldest Kuru 
was Piiryodhana, who bi'ayed like an ass at his birth, thus show- 
ing him to be the son of the divine (epoch-making) three-legged 
ass. Duiyodhana’s car was drawn by mules, ‘Hhus showing 
him to belong to the race born from tlxe union of the sun-horse 
and ass.” The thirteen-month year was brought to India dur- 
ing the rule of Kansa. Kansa is the same as Ilansa, the goose- 
god of the ITgro-Altaic Finns (ITgro is Sk. 'ngra ) ; so Su-hliadra 
means the Su-bird, Su is Akkadian-Egyptian Khu (mother-bird). 
The epic shows all the changes from the pole-star epoch to tlie 
solar epoch of reckoning. The year of seventeen months 
ended and the eighteen-month year began at the epic sacrifice 
of the (sun-)horse, 10,^00 B.C., and the eighteen books of 
the epic symbolize the eighteen-month year (of twenty-day 
months), which was the outcome of the Pandas’ victory. This 
was the year which was taken from India to Mexico in the 
Bronze Age. The ej^ic is an allegorical history of India from 
the neolithic to the close of the Bronze Age and represents the 
period of the years of eleven, fifteen, thirteen, and seventeen 
months each. Parthas (sons of Prtlia) are Parthians. Despite 
the date of the horse-sacrifice at which he is present, Yudhi- 
sthira himself was born in May, 12,200 B.G. Here, as the 
learned author sorrowfully admits, “there is a difficulty ” 
about the exact date 1 But that Kaima is the “ horned lunar- 
solar god of the three-year cycle,” and that Gandhari (from 
(jan^ ‘land,’ and dhari^ ‘wetter’) is the goddess Dharti, the 
star Vega, in the constellation of the Vulture, now Lyra, 
which was the pole-star fi’om 10,000 to 8,000 B.C., admits not 
even of an interrogation point. ^ The reader will readily see 
why a modest study like mine can dispense with any discussion 
of such conclusions as these, interesting as they are. I turn 
now to a study of epic chronology based not on fancy but on 
facts. 


NEGATIVE TIMBj INDEFINITE PERIODS. 

Ood, as Great Time, Mahakala, a late-epic epithet of Siva, 
and as All-time, is also Not-time, (xhdlas ed UiMilas ea dmhdlah 
hdla eva ca^ xii. 285. 143 (after akalah helikalah kalih ; of. 


* Hewitt, op. Git, pp. 309 f., W, 874, 426, 529, 561 f., 580, 587. 
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Mail. Up. vi. 15)3 or, otherwise, the destruction of time in the 
reabsorption of the universe, pratyaliara; though elsewhere 
(loQ, cit,, (xveat Epic, p. 182-) Time is the destroying Lord. As 
with space, the word antara, interval, when in negative form, 
expx‘esaes negative time, “there was no inteiwal,^’ etc. The 
word itself is combined with “winking,” in a colloquial form. 
Thus, “in the measure of a wink’s inter- 

val” (space of a wink), vii. 98. 37, etc. The wink is the 
twinkling of an eye (expressly), xii. 

321. 11; y&iHid ukslniniesd-nl, xiii. 100. 41; aksnor riinicuu ad- 
trena, vii. 51. 17; and, as with us, it may be cut in half, 
though the latter phi'ase is rare, nirnesj’lrdhM, “in half a Avink,” 
viii. 25. 13; madliydhnc •cCd nimcsardhani (tdstliasi UKtui died- 
hara), “at noon (0 sun, thou standest still) half a wink,” 
xiii. 96. 6.’ More common than “half a wink” is niulvdrtahmi, 
which in colloquial language as diminutive of lyiuMiHa {nut huh 
=:mox) has no reference to hour but means a little time, tusmm 
d^LU ^nulmrtakam, R. vii. 13. 15, Gorr., but not in Bomb. ed. ; 
Mbh. i. 133. 2, tisdia tdvan mukurtakam, “ stop just a moment.” 

In xiv. 48. 2 and 3, a moment is expressed first by a breath- 
ing, ucchvdsamdtram, and then by a wink, nimesamdtram, both 
being followed by cqn, as marking the shortest time (at death, 
antakdle ) ; in v. 79. 20, by Iweciiali hmnakd od ^pl. 

The indefinite n on-technical nature of these terms shoAvs 
itself in the exchange of nimesa with un^rwsanidtrcna, for 
examj)le in xii. 313. 6; and in the phrase muhuHam, iva, 
“momentarily,” compared with muhurtam sahyatdni, “a short 
time,” ib. 319. 9. The muhurta in iii. 297. 7 appears with 
veld, peiiod of time, as well as hsana, another indefinite woi’d 
for moment. The eighth muhdrta, noon, kuteqm, is called 
abhijit and is mentioned by this name in R. Gorr. vi. 112. 70 ; 
but the corresponding passage in Mhh., iii. 291. 66, has only 
the day and asterism.^ 


^ Compare Vas. xi. 86 : divasasyd ^sfame hhdge mandlbhavati hhdsJca- 
rah, hdlah hutapo ndma (see the next note). So (epic) vii. 99. 1, 
where the sun ‘ ‘ goes slow as it turns in its course (at midday) to the 
west.” 

® In xiii. 64. 27 ahhijita (yoga) is mentioned as the twentieth lunar 
asterism ; the same word occurring in i. 123. 6 in the other sense of 
abhijit, the eighth (noon) hour: dindre candrasamdyuMe muhurte 
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Tlie flight of an arrow also measures a short indefinite j^eriod 
of time (as the stick-cast measures space). Thus in xii. 296. 32: 
imprajyatamcitraih hi sp>arktyo(fe ratih s?nrtd^ ^‘'sensual pleas- 
ure is said to be (short-lived as) the measure of an arrow’s flight ” ; 
ih. 321. 11, lag/mastragatif/dniinl^ ‘Agoing the pace of a light 
arrow”, i. e. in a moment; ib. 328. 80, yath<2 hCmauh gttnacytt- 
taoih (Thydntiun),^ (sswift) ‘‘as a cord-sped aiTow.” 

But as the indefinite sense of nwivm is lost in tlio formal time- 
table, so with other small divisions. In v. 109. 1, as typical 
divisions are named the trufi and Uira; the former being joined 
with porfeion, hsann,^ glance, and Hhnenji.,^ wink, as “hairs 
of Time,” in xii. 322. 25. Of these, kmna,^ ^ etymologically mean- 
ing a “look” or “glance,” is, like nhnem,^ a moment, and so a 
moment of leisure “at leisure,” ii. 13. 45), whence 

comes a name for the giver of leisure, Night, kmnadd,, a late 
word, found in viii. 1. 8, Characteristic of the later didactic 
epic is the fact that it uses the ending rCitra as an independent 
word, frlny rdtrdny i(posJ.tvu tena pdpdd vl)}iucyatc\ in the jar- 
gon of this period, xiii. 136, 11. . 

Time-periods casually mentioned or enumerated in varioxis 
passages of Santi, xii. 137. 21 ; 227. 97 (repeating, as a section, 
224) and also xii. 106. 14, do not present the ordered progression 
of the time-table, but juxtapose hdstjut,^ Jcald,, ninhdrta^ diiid^ 
rdtri,^ lava (before month, half month, season, aeon, year) ; or 
ahord,tra,, month, hsana,, hdsthd,^ lavoi,^ kaUh (all acc,, followed 
by mmpldayati yah halo vrddhini vdrdlmnho yafhd,^ “Time 
adds up days etc. as a iTsurer adds up his increase,” 227. 97); 
or, in the order of creation, years, seasons, months, half months, 
lavas and hsapas. In ii. 11. 37 (also late), dhd is noni., as 
above. 

The lava is a bit {salctiqwasthaJava,^ xiv. 90. 115), or minnte 
“ cut ” of time, corresponding loosely to our mimite in ordinary 
speech. God is praised as all time in i. 25. 14, 


^hhijite \stame, diva madhy agate surye tithdu purne Hipujite. Here 
amdm is the aaterism JyeHfhd and madhyagate surye is at midday.” 
Compare xii. 326.28: madhyamgatam ivd ^dityam, “like the midday 
sun” (metrically altered). 

^ So too the compound of this word, abhihmam, every moment, too 
much, i. 78. 9 ; 100. 60 ; xii. 86. 29 {bhrkini vd). Compare anvahsam in 
Yaj. iii. 21, for the adverbial use in 7csane7ia, “in a glance” (moment). 
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tvam }mihurtas tlfhis tvaih. va tD<(-m lavas UKiiii punah ksamih 
S’liMas tiHun bahalas tvavf. ca hold kdsf/ifi truMs tnthd^ 

where hahula. is a poetical equivalent of the dark half of tlie 
month, and truti is 'a fractionar hit of time. The imihurta^ in 
ordinary language a moment, in the formal time-tahle of the 
epic is an hour of forty-eight minutes. ^‘They say that in the 
evening, purvardtra^ tlic twilight hour, ‘avahvrta^ exce])t for 
la.vus^ is devoted to demons, tlxe remainder, ^vsaia (orj/at^^ 
to men,” i. 170. 8-9. Another j^assage states that “after mid- 
night” is the time when demons roam about: rat van oiUlfhr tv 
ahhlle ga,te WiViasammje^ nrpa^ pracwre paruspid^m r<(l\vfsftnh 
ghorciharniandin^ iii. 11. 4. The former passage is to be com- 
pared with i. 154. 22, which says that the whole twilight, 
smhdhyd^ is raudra ormhurta. Besides the rcmdra^ after sun- 
set, muhurte ramyadCmtne^ iii. 1. 45 (both “ fair and Iionible ”), 
the noon hour, adhijit {Jcutapa)^ above, and the hrdhnia inu- 
hurta^ the hour before sumnse, are mentioned, xiii. 104, 16 (= 
apamrdtreut^ “at the end of the night,” ii. 5. 29). 

Little can be learned of the relative length of these periods as 
mentioned generally in the epic. They appear to be designations 
of short times as indefinite as twinkling and moment, Nor does 
the order in which they are mentioned in other places help in 
this matter, for sometimes one and sometimes another precedes. 
In xiii. 14. 185, the order is day, half day, michurta^ hmna^ 
lava; and ib. 395, naJcsatrdni^ graJidJiy^ mdsdrdha^ndsd rtavo 
rdtrih samvatsardli ksancih^ 7nuhurtd^ ea nimesdi ca tathdi ^va 
yugaparyaydh. The “year, season, half month, day and night, 
ahordtra^ hald^ Jcdstlid^ mdtrd^ muhurta^ lava^ hsana^^'^ make 
the list of xiii. 159. 32, which brings in the mcitrd^ mora. This 
is found also in xiii. 17. 141 f., where the list is season, year, 
month, half month, pahsa (&va as “number-effecting,” sam- 
khydsamdpanah^ is explained by N. as effecting samkrantl and 
the new and full moon days), hald^ hdsthd^ lava^ mdtrd^ nm- 
hurta^ day, night, Tcsana. 

Besides being an astronomical period or course (of the sun), 
as in xii. 51. 15, the hdsthd (copied from Katha Upanisad, iii. 3, 

^ Compare {tad)ahab^§e^am, xiii, 19. 101 ; 20. 9. 

® Compare xii. 285. 128, where also meghakdla is mentioned (samvarta- 
kabaldhaJcaJj,) and the yugavarta^ 144-152 (see below). 
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sa hayha m para (jatilh) is found in a noii-teclinical sense in xiii. 
16. 57, iya>i)i sa parania Imstha iyam m 2>ara)nii kala . . . iyani Ha 
parainCi gatih. Tlie Ujjanisads otherwise, it may he remarked, 
have the list, day, night, month, year, kala niiiJviirtah kasthcd 
oa^ hut not till Mahanfir. i. 8. 


DEFINITE DIVISIONS. 


Nevertheless, the pseudo-epic has its regulated tinic-tahle, xii. 
23^. 12 f. It is in a lone tristuhh stany.a, which has been intro- 
duced into the poem at a period later than Maiiu, whose general 
scheme is followed, hut with this important difference, that the 
epic agrees in detail with the later Puranic view rather than 
with Mann; excelling the latter also in exactitude.^ It is as 
follows (sc. f/anayet^ one may reckon”) : 


15 nimesas 
30 kasthan 
halas 

30 rm chart as 
30 days and nights 
12 months 


make one kasthd 

“ Jmla 

hinhurta 
“ day and night 
“ month 

“ “ year (of two semesters, ayahe ) . 


Mann’s account, i. 64, differs from this in ascribing to the 
kasthd eighteen oiirnesas^ instead of the epic and Puranic (VP. 
i. 3. 7) fifteen; nor does the law-book add to the thirty halds 
that make a nmhurta the epic’s one tenth : triMathala^ cd '^pi 
Idiamn muhurto hhdgah kaldyd dasamas ea yah sydt. 
According to this table, the nimesa is about one-fifth of a 
second; the hasthci.^ about three seconds; the kald^ aboixt a 
minute and a half; and the micliurta^ jiist forty-eight minutes, 
On kald as a fraction, see this Journal, xxiii, p. 135. For a 
Brahmana calculation of time-divisions, see SB. xii. 3. 2. 1-5.'-* 


^ But it differs from that later division (not i-ecognized at all in the 
epic) by which the Hindu hours and minutes are exactly inverted as 
compared with ours, that is (instead of a day of twenty-four hours of 
sixty minutes each) a day of sixty hours, nddis, ghafiJc^s^ of twenty- 
four minutes each (ahordtraJi sasiigliatikdhhiJp N. to ii. 11. 38). 

^ This Brahmana recognizes half-months of fifteen days, twelve and 
thirteen months; thi’ee, five, six, and seven seasons, i. 3. 5. 8 £.; ii. 2. 3.26 f., 
etc. The table (referred to above) in the twelfth book (cf . x. 4. 3. 8) has the 
muhurta as above, one thirtieth of a day ; and the nimesa ; but this is cal- 
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But, before proceeding witb the greater divisions of time 
added to tbe table, it will be necessary to take up in more detail 
the last three divisions of the scheme already given. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

Tacitus says of the Germans’ view, nox ducere diem videtur. 
The Polynesians and New Zealanders to-day always count by 
nights, and the Babylonians originally made the whole day 
begin with the evening. According to the Vcdic views repre- 
sented by the Brfihmana period, AB. viii. 15. SB. ii. 4. S. 3; 
X. 6. 4. 1, and by MS. i. 15. 1^, it is not quite cei’tain that 
night was the norm of time. It is true that night generally 
precedes when days and nights are mentioned together/ but on 
the other hand, in contrast to space, ch/aiKih^ time is reckoned 
as “days” in E-Y. iii, 9, “nor days, nor months, nor years” 
(harvests). Yet since we hnd also “nights and years,” iv. 16. 
19, and this view prevails, it may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
more primitive Aryan norm of short times. It is the Avestan 
method of measuring, and Br. Bolling has lately shown that in 
Homer also the day is reckoned from sunset to sunset. How 
long such a method may continue under favoring circumstances 
was well known a few years ago to the boys of New England, 
whose weekly holiday ceased sharply as the Sabbath began, at 
sundown on Saturday! 

In the great Hindu epic, an inheritance of stereotyped formu- 
las somewhat affects precedence in the phraseology of the poets, 
who use ahoratra^ cUvaratra^ but also rdtryaham. Generally 
speaking, night is the favorite word in compounds such as tri- 
rdtra^ saptardtra^ daSardtra ; but the alternate forms are used 
as well, ekdha^ saptadina^ etc., and the same passage may give 
precedence to both words, as, for example, in xii. 124. 16, eha- 
-rdtrena^ tryahena^ ^aptardtrena^ prtMmm pratipedire. “Sev- 
eral days” is mptd ^py ahdni^ i. 92. 15, and nUdnUam and 


culated otherwise, as a subdivision of hsipras, etarhis^ iddnis, and 
breathings (==mmesas), arranged in multiples of fifteen. Here the year 
has three, five, six, or seven (Yedic) seasons ; twelve or thirteen months ; 
three hundred and sixty days ; ten thousand eight hundred muliurtas ; 
etc. On the sixty-hour division in the Eig Veda, see Zimmer, AIL., p. 
363, and Ludwig’s note to BY. 1. 123. 8. 

i Of. Zimmer, 'op. ctt, p. 360 f. - AJP. xxiii, p. 428 f. 
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dwimUam are used indifferently. So in other phrases, surya- 
(j)dna ratrUlivendhanena^ ‘Svith the sun as fire, night and day 
as kindling-wood,” xii. 322. 92; rCitrar ahani samdhydsu^ 

night, day, twilights,” xii i. 115. 28; ^irahhate ca say am ca^ 
^‘inorn and eve,” iii. 305. IQ; smjam pratas m, ^‘cve and 
morn,” iii. 200. 83; xiii. 78. 9; ahnihadi cdi '"va ndUam ca dvh^ 
kham^ ‘‘daily and nightly sorrow,” v. 110. 14; avasam tatra 
Hftptardtmrn^ aManw diani sa^npmpU^ “they stayed there a 
sennight, on the arrival of the eighth day,” iii. 158. 22 f. ; astd- 
dasdha., asfuiddhkttlrdtr((^ xv. 10. 30; xii. 

4G. 14; iv. 30. 3, respectively. 

But it is formally stated in xiv. 44. 2, that, as the bright fort- 
night of the moon j^recedes the dark fortnight, so day precedes 
night : 

ahah 2 '>ur'Dam tato rdtrir mdsdh hddadayah smTtdlh 

§ra.vahddtni rksjtni rta/oah sisirddayah^ 

“the day comes first, then the night; the months begin with the 
bright fortnight; the asterisms begin with Sravana; the seasons 
begin with (the cool time) Sisira.” Moi'eover, svaJp to-morrow, 
always in practice refers to a day that begins in the morning, 
not at sunset, and “half the day” is measured from the sunrise. 
On the other hand, it is formally stated in xiv. 44, 18, that days 
chid at sundown, ahdny astamaydntdni^ and night ends at sun- 
rise, udaydntd ca kirvarl (as “joy ends in sorrow and sorrow 
ends in joy”); but here the “day” is the bright part of the 
whole time. Light ends in darkness as darkness ends in light, 
is the whole meaning; prohahly without thought of defining the 
(following) day as beginning with evening. 

Besides the restriction of the border-period, reld^ of the twi- 
lights, X>nrvd and^>i:/ic/n?.d,^ day and night are divided into fore, 

^ But veld is a general hour ; sarvdsu veldsut “at all hours,” iii. 805. 8 
{pascimd veld^ iii. 65. 5). ‘Ab dawn’ is Sarvarydm (or another word for 
night) prabhdtdydm, vyii^titdydm^ vyatitdydm; or prdbhdte^ prage, 
vimaUj u§asi, u^asya- {umsyodhd hlidrateyas ca, xiii, 76. 18). On svo- 
thute, etc., see the last paper in this series, Journal, xxiii, p. 351. In the 
formal definition of the BS. xlvii. 21, the samdhyd is from half-sunset 
(when the sun is half under) till the stars become visible (not yet bright), 
and from their fading till half*sunrise ; ardlidstamaydf savidhyd, vyaTc- 
tlbhufd na tdrakd ydvat: tejahparihdnimukhdd, hlidnor ardhodayam 
ydvat See below on the correlation of this division of the day with the 
corresponding cmtuxj'Sarhdhyd in the scheme of ages. 
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mid, and after parts, niadhydlinn 

apavahna; jmfvaratra^ etc., tlie only ineaBured period l)ein^ 
the Hadidhyas^ twilights (of one hour and twelve minutes, as 
reckoned later). Compare viii. 91. 51; xii. 207. 29; find xii/ 
224, 53 f . : 

rtun }n(%mr(lhmndHm^^^ ca tufhd 

^rry^r?jdAp>e!-m apwrdJinmh v.a }n,addydhnmn <fjn ril ‘‘parr 
■amhuTUiDi apt efd ’ad diur akadi nfudAVDi (tiiekadhd 
tarn hfd(f7>h itijandhi yitnya mrv(W(’ idani vaH(\ 

where Time and Fate, hhamtamjmn^ set at iiauglit the doctrine of 
sin working out in a new biiih (ih. 32, parallels, (irnut Epiv^ p. 
103). In iii. 65. G; xii. 304. 3, etc., ardhardtra. is midnight (alsf> 
•jiUltha) instead of madhyardtra^ as used in the epic, xv. 5, 34, 
where, after prdtar^ apardtra have l)een mentioned, 

the king is told to have his vihetra at midnight and midday, 
madhyardtr(\ madhydhne. Manu, vjii. 151 (in tlie same com 
nection) uses ardhardtra, ^ Evening ha^s more names than any 
other division of the day, of which sdyam^ mydfuui^ is most 
current, as in the phrase, common to ))Oth epics, ydtra sdyadn- 
yrha^ one whose hotise is where evening finds him, i, 13. 12, 
etc. ; R. ii. 67. 23. The beginning of evening (when hre-dies 
are out, vii. 15. 18) is currently {yiUdmtihha) \ “late in 
the afternoon ” is rnahaty apardhm^ i. 190. 47. Compare AB. 
ii. 15. 8; Manu iv. 129, and xii. 322. 73: huthkdryam 

adya hurvlta (“do to-day to-morrow’s duty”) pfMHuVine ed 
'^pa^dhniham (“ do in the morning the work of the afternoon ”). 
Compare ii. 1. 3. 9, “put not off till to-morrow; for who 
knows man’s morrow ?” 

The three watches of the night are alluded to in a stanza 
which speaks of one night of thi'ee watches, triydmd rajan% as 
being so fearful as to seem like a thousand watches, mhasrayd- 
mapratimd, vii. 184. 14. Valmikx expresses the same idea, R. ♦ 
ii, 62. 17 (G. 63. 17), and his imitator, G. ii, 10. 17, triydmd 
Tdtrih . . , varnasatopamd (omitted in the Bomb. ed. 13. 15) ; 
and it is found again in more modern form in the Mbh. viii. 

1 . 8 , 


^ But a Yogin meditates in the fore-part, purvardtre, and sleeps in the 
middle of the night, madhyardtre, rising within an hotm after this, xii. 
326. 48. Compare xii. 229. 89. 
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(luhkJiena kHiuuaJa nip in JaijCuiui ^htlanftoj)anha,^ 

Tiu‘ Inst wnt(di of the night iu(*hnles tlu"^ niu/mrtii' of I3Tnl]i- 
nian (or Ih’fijuiKitya, as in Yas. xii. 47), alhnkul to above. 

Ylie formal nih‘ for the king is tlnit ho shall .sl(‘e]) two 
watclies ami vise in the third t/flmn^ ii. 5. So." In xii. 5f). 1, 
'■Mie \vok(‘ hair a wa-teh hih’ore day is expressed hy 

l/anniniOfr<lr(lh{(HVH(l(/(lni \jnni Uiyain prah/iihinUnjiitu^ 

wher(‘ yCinni giv<‘s the name in yrnnlnl^ nig'ht. A eorrespond- 
ing <livision of the day is apparently alluded to in xiv. 18, 

ii/nfs trhlJid tii nJjrnn/iini trldhfi riltrh* ‘V>l(Uuj/ate^ 

though years and eonjuinttions of seasons also, lucnyliii^ mnn 
iih((i/<fh^ are here made tliree-fold, l)y virtue of tlui all-pervad- 
iug f/i(n.(ii<. The natural three-fold division of the day, morn, 
or sunrise, Kvrj/didfrninn^ noon, kiifnjni^ and evening, of many 
names, i>s iin})lied in the eonventioiial use of a ritualistic for- 
mula; so that we find not in\\y triDeliini^ thrice daily,’’ but 
also nijftatrmiiufnani xiii. 13G. 18, “bathing three 

times a day for a wetde.” Sunnse gives a number of expres- 
sioiiH indicating that tlie time for man to be up is already passed 
wlum the sun is up: uL^uryanlyhh^ ahkyuditii^fiyln prayv- 
mya^ yrayini'da')^ used of lazy people, opposed to early risers, 
kiUyam. nUhdya^ kalyntlhana^ prutar vfthdya^ etc., as in xiii. 
bJO. 0; 14(). 48; xv. 11. 11. The word sun is not necessary. 
Thus, “at or before sunrise” is sinqdy vn/fayc or m/xYc '-nudlUi ud 
xii. (10. 49. An Iiour after sunrise is nudmrtodila dditya^ 
i. 12f). 12. There is ])imbal)ly no sharp distinction between 
the periodvS loosely indicated by “brightness,” Thus />m- 
hhdte is usually tlic first dawn (as in nisi jynfhhdtilyCvni^ “when 
night grows light”), but in i. 21. 1 we find tuio rajanydn 
yyiistdydni pruhhdfe ddiymlite nman “when day had dawned, 


^ Of. iii. 164. IS (grief made every night and day seem like a year). 
Conversely, in iii. 176. 5, foui' years of joy pass like one night.” 

‘ I have noticed in the epic no “ fourth watch,” such as is found in 
the classical period, e, g. in the BS. xxx. 3 f.,and Harsacarita, to mark 
the time before dawn. Thus in Harsacar. 106, the fcjurth watch, before 
dawn ; and in 228, at the end of the third watch, eight strokes mark 
the number of leagues in the day's march. The modern Hindus divide 
the day also into watclies, ptdiavH^ of three hours eacli. 
von. XXIV. 2 
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and niorning had come, and the snn had risen. The sun sets ” 
is usually expi-essed by goes home,’’ astani upaitl samtd (at 
sunset, ('(Htam gacchati hhdshire ; just after sunset, surge ^stam 
itesati^ being gone, ix. .^9. 64 and 87; the sun sets twice 
on this day !), but this is sometimes lilled out with the word 
hill, suryo hy astam ahhyagamul glrhu^ i. 24. 10. "" 

Of sliort combination of days, sennight, is col- 

loquial, interchanging with suptdsfa dlvasdJj^ sevmn or eight 
days, the former perhai)s more common: s(iptardtre)ut )urtyu- 
h]idJx\ will die within a week,” xii. 318. 13 (amongst the 
aristfmi^ “death-signs”), etc. But ten days also niakeagi'oup 
and three and its multiples are more common in the ritual, tri-- 
rittrciy try aha ^ mnrdtra^ dvddasa.ratra^ periods of three, six, and 
twelve days. The fortnight, ardhaiudsa^ ladsdrdha^ ixihsa^ is 
not I’egarded as a group of days but as half a moon, or the one 
wing, division, of a month, pnrea and apara-s xiii. 87. 19 = 
Manu iii, 278. 

In accoi'dance with a “Veda-word” (cf. SB. xii. 2. 2. 23) 
there is a formal equation of the year with a day and night in 
iii. 52. 23: 

ahordtraai maharaja tnlynvi sainvatsa^rena ha^ 

which may be compared with the ritualistic substitution of a 
month for a year, ib. 35. 33.^ 

MONTHS ANH SEASONS. 

The Months : Although the moiith of thirty days is Vedic, 
yet, to judge by colloquial epic language, the month was a moon’s 
length, twenty-seven to twenty-eight days. This is implied in 
the colloquial expressions just referred to, which, like our week of 
seven to eight da 3 ?'s, give natural halves of a half -moon period. 


^ So in Sutras, when ‘‘the sun is over the trees,” adhivrksasuryam 
adhvdnam na pratipadyate, is either noon or late afternoon, Vas. xii. 
43 ; Gaut. v. 40. 

- Compare the phrases, surydstamanaveld {astaniana^astamayana ) ; 
dsta'ih ydte (or prdpte) divdJcare (or dinaJcare). Before the evening 
twilight comes on is expressed by andgatdyam sanjidhydyam pa^cimd- 
yam. The nooning of the sun is expressed by madhyade§agate ravdu 
(after prdpte cd linikahdle tu), xii. 346. 14 (in 18 pitarah is accusative) ; 
also by the sun’s turning astasikliaram prati, vii. 99. 1. 

® Compare Mahanar. Tip. xxv. 1, ye ahordtre te darsapurnamdsdu. 
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But the regular ascription of ^^ten months” to tlie period of 
pregnancy (c. 280 days) sets the matter beyond doubt, as other- 
wise we should have an extraordinary duration (300 days), 
assumed as the normal period. Apart from cases of diabolic 
birth, pregnancy of three years, i. 74, or longer, and divine or 
devilish performances of a similar sort, as when “ demons con- 
ceive and instantly give birth,’” birth is usually said to follow 
in ten months (cf. Ch. U]). v. 9. 1), garhhan ila^ct hihh- 

raU, iii. 134, 17; xii. 7. 14; iii. 128. 7; 132. 14; 205. 10; xii. 
332. 18, etc. So BY. x. 184. 3; AB. vii. 13. 9, didunie 
in the course of the tenth month. “ But as the solar month 
becomes popular we hnd in the Sulabhfi-Janaka episode, inserted 
in xii. 321, that the period of pregnancy is set at the end of the 
ninth month, sampurne nava'ilie nidd jdtah^ d. 117. So in the 
introduction to the poem, i. 63. 61, Yyfisa’s mother is ready to 
be born after nine months, as soon as the tenth month arrives, 
mdsi da^ame prdpte; and in the law-book of Yajhavdlkya, iii. 
S3, birth is said to take place ‘‘in the ninth or tenth month.” 
Also in iv. 36. 3, “ twenty-eight nights or a month to its end” 
(was the fight) seems to imply a month of thirty days ; while 
in xii. 232. 13 a “month” is formally declared to be of this 
length, mdBcih smrto rdiryahanl ca trih^at. To distinguish the 
two kinds of months we find Magha described as sdurnya^ lunar, 
in xiii. 168. 28. Compare, however, the sense of agreeable or 
moonlighted in v. 142. 16-17 : sdicmAjo (N. candrilcayd ahhird- 
mah ; this is said a week before the new moon) ^yam vartaU 
mdmh sicj>Tdpaycmasendhanah . , alpamaJcsikah^ nis2Janhali^ nd 
HyumaMHrah. As the solar month, really civil month, of 
thirty days was thus reckoned from remotest antiquity, it is a 
question of locality or popularity only. In many cases a 
“ month,” according to long-inherited use and metaphors (below) 
was thirty days ; in other cases, however, it was a moon, not 
quite twenty-eight days, though reckoned as full twenty-eight. 

1 So a devil’s baby becomes full-grown at once : sadyo hi garhhan 
rdksasyo labharde prasavanti ca {halo ^pi yduvanam prdptajp), i. 155. 
85 f. ■ ^ * 

^ Cf. dasamdsya, daSa mdsdn, KV. v. 78. 9 ; iv. 5. 2. 4. But SB. 
xi. 1. 6. 2, samvatsara eva stri vd gdur vd va^civd vd vijdyate (“in the 
course of a year,” as in ^B. iii. 2, 1, 27, saihvatsare jayamahal)), gives 
only the outer limit, this side of which birth takes place, “ in (-side of) 
a year.” Cf. ib. xi. 5. 4. 6. 
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A stanza cited above, p. 15, shows that the month does not 
begin with the full-moon, as was sometimes the case,^ but with 
the bright fortnight, )ii(ls/(h snkladaj/ah. The moon, it is said, 
is born at the beginning of the bright fortnight (by means of 
drinking the “six essences” of Vanina), torunah so}nah 
4\(Jdasyd hUtn tarnlsmhd, v. 110. 4. The bright half ends with 
the full moon, ,i}(]datj/aye p(lnri(((i}i(ls}/aHi, i. 70. ()!. The full- 
moon day is par excellence the month-day, e. g. kartlkl is the 
• full-moon (night) of Kfirtika. “ Fair as the full-moon,” }mrniit- 
mCtsyCim ive '‘ndnh, i. 76. 61,* etc., is an epic commonplace 
“ugly as the moon on the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night,” ilTcisium na ;?.C(rA iasl '*va hrsmisya pahsasya 

Gaticnlamhe, xi. 21. 13, refers to a gnawed .body, diminished 
and ghastly. 

Only traces remain of Vedic phraseology in naming the sea- 
sons (months) : sii 2 ynsp)Uavane kale hadcmn madhuniadhave 
(:;r:Criitra-Vaisakha) spring-time, i. 125. 2; iucUuJa'dyama, the 
time of iucimhaVyrmie hfile kisyet toy am iva, Hpaham, ii. 
47. 24 ; “ the sun absorbs water with his fierce heat when interven- 
ing between Suci and Sukra,” ugrarahnih mcimkramadhyojgah, 
viii. 79. 78. But this is also the tempest-time (when the mon- 
soon first blows), janyhmfito vaiHa{< ca hya ^uelhihragame 
yathd, i. 151. 2 {jyesthdsgldliayoh sairiaye, N,). The following 
rain-months, Nabhas and hrabhasya,'^ are alluded to in H. ii, 
95. 1 ; but there is no mention of the corresponding Vedic terms 
for autumn, tJrja and Isa; of those for winter, Saha and 
Sahasya; or of those for cool-time, iiiUirdu, called Tapa(s), 
Tapasya (pad etayor balisthroh ^ydyati) in ^B. iv. 3. 1. 19; viii. 
7. 1. 5. 

It is usually in conventional passages that the “four-month ” 
season is noticed: dar^^e m piucrmniidse ea cdtiirmCtsye piniali 


^ vi. 2. 2. 18 and Kau^.B.v.l, etc., give the full moon of Phal- 
guna as the beginning of the spring and of the year (pdunamdsl ha 
t!dva prathaind vyuvdsa). 

Compare Yaj. i. 80, susfha inddit, “ when the moon is full” (?), one 
should avoid Maglia and Mula in connubial intercourse.” 

^ Cf. 8B. iv. 3. 1. 14, Madliu and Madhava are the vdsantilcdu months 
of growth ; ib. 15, ^§ukra and ^uci are the grdismdii months of strongest 
heat. 

^B. ?oc. cit. 16, vdrsikda. 
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punah^ (offered liorse-sacriffces) “on the new and full-moon and 
on the thirds of the year,’’ xii. 29. 114 But it is once given as 
the proper term for wages which are to he paid rCffimnni^ydra- 
Tam^ “at least every fonrinonflis,” ii. 5* 118. The seasons thus 
divided are summer, rains, and winter, or spring, rains, autumn, 
according to HB. xii. 8. 2. 33; vii. 2. d. 20, rcHpectively (which 
must embrace the I'emaining time). The full-moon of Blifilguna 
is the regular beginning of tlie (\lturi)uif\y(t. See also below. 

According to xiii. 168. (J and 28, the winter solstice occurs 
near the l)eginuing of the bright half of the month of Magha. 
The saint who dies here.is anxious to pass away at an ausi>ieious 
period,, i. e. in the northern course of the sun and the bright 
half of the month. He asserts in this passage that the proper 
conditions are fulfilled. The solstice has already taken place 
(xii. 47. 3) and he says: “The lunar month Mfiglia has arrived, 
Yudliisthira, and the bright fortnight must he two-thirds (or a 
quarter) past:” 

mayho ^niivuiirprapto nidmh i^mimyoYniUdHthirii 

triMdyasesjch j>ahso hjci-m ^kMo hhavititni arhatL 

The doubtful meaning of trlhfiCiya (J^ as well as %) renders 
exactness of translation impossible. The natural agreement of 
the adjective would lead to the meaning given by Mr. Aiyer, 
that the solstice occurred “on the expiry of the fourth part of the 
bright fortnight in the month of Mugha, that is, on the fourtli 
or the fifth day after new-moou” {op. p. 81), But there 
is no certainty that trlhlidgK^mih does not refer to the word 
month,’ Nilakantha here says the day is the eighth of the 
month, Mr. Aiyer takes the fifth lunar day after new moon as 
the real meaning (referring to N. on vi. 17. 2). Then, accord- 
ing to the Vedfinga, he argues that this would imply that the 
solstice was the fourth of the five winter-solstices of a five-year 
cycle (oj.>. p. 84), and xiniting this with the assumed date 
of the Kali Yuga in 1177 B.C,, he arrives at 1194<-3 as the date 
of the war according to the epic itself. It is at least unfortu- 
nate that a stanza so important for this result vshoukl not he less 
ambiguous, for if trlbhayasi^atih refers to m<2sah the whole argu- 
ment is invalidated. 


1 Mr. Aiyer’s metrical objection {loc. cit.) is inconclusive, as he has 
admitted by letter. 
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Though IMfigha is the solstice-month, neither this nor Cuitra 
nor Kartika is the hrst month, but Mrirgfislrsa. This, as is 
implied in the Gita, stands in the same relation to the months as 
spring stands to the seasons/ In connection with the phrase 
a(jrahdj/cm((^ this, like the epic list, points to Margaslrsa not as 
the best but as the formal iirst month (compare df/nihdj/am == 
mdrgaMrsl^ Vas. xi. 43). The list is given in xiii. lOh. 17 f. 
and is as follows (with the alternate names supplied - from 
another list at xiii. 109. 3f.)/ 

Margasirsa (ISTovembcr-Deceinber), Paaisa, Mfigha, Bhaga- 
daivata or Phfilgmia, Cfiitra, Vaisfiklia, Jyesthamfila or Jyriistha 
[jl/estJia^ sic), Asadha, Sravana, Prostha- or Blifidra-pada, 
Asvaynja or Asvina, Kfirtika, 

If, as the epic says, the month begins with the new moon, 
Magha would be from the new moon of December to the new 
moon of January. But this list probably implies that (as usual) 
Magha is counted from the full moon in January and so on, 
Margasirsa being from the full moon of hfovember. Two pas- 
sages in Yirfito show that when the ^‘seventh day ” and “ eighth 
day” are mentioned they refer to the days after the full moon. 
In iv. 47. 10-11, these days are cited merely as saptamymn 
apardUne and astumydm dditycifiyo day am prati^ “on the 
afternoon of the seyenth and at sumlse on the eighth,” which 
days in 30. 26-27 are referred to as hrsnapahmsya. sapta')mm 
and apaTQ divase^ ‘^on the seventh of the dark half and on the 
next day.” This is borne out by :the fact that the psuedo-epic 
(like the law) gives as marching-months Margasirsa, Phalguna, 
or Cfiitra, which would be November, February, March (cf. 
Manu vii. 182, Vishnu, iii. 40), or more particularly the full 
moon of these months, Gfiitri, Margasirsi; and in fact Kfirtika, 
Kaumuda, overlaps autumn and winter, v. 83. 7 : 

Edtomude mdsi EevatydrJi saradante himdgame, 

‘‘on the arrival of cold, at the end of autumn, under the star 
Kevati, in the lotus-month;” xiii. 115. 76: 


^ Kr§na says (10. 36) : mdsdndm margasirsa ^ham rtundin kusurnd- 
harafp On this passage and the application of dgrahdyaoyi, compare 
Tilak, The Orion, pp. 67 f. (Fhalguni, the first night of the year), 86 f., 
163 ; Jacobi, Beifrdge zur Kenntniss der vedisehen Qhronologie, p. 109. 

® The object of this list is to show that Kr^na ought to be adored under 
a different name on the twelfth of each month. 
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piird mCinmin. na hliaksltam mrd.dani kauimulmyi riiO- 

“ meat was not eaten of old during the autumnal month TCfin- 
niuda.”^ 


There is, then, a certain discrepancy in tin? matter of the 
epic months. The data as to marching, etc., above, •would indi- 
cate that they were the months of the law-books, as follows, 
reckoning from full moon to full moon : Mfirgaslrsa, November- 
JDeceinber; Pausa, J)eeend)er~eTanuary ; Magha, January-F(d>- 
ruary; Phfdguna, February-March ; Ofiitra, Mareh-April; Vfd- 
sakha, April-Maj; dyfiistha, May-June; Asadha, June- July; 
Havana, July-August; Blifidrapada, August-September ; As- 
vina, September-October ; Kfirtika, October-’Novernber. But 
this is incompatible with Magha being well on its way by, 
December 21st, as above. 

The lunar day, tUJd^ masculine aud feminine, gives rise to 
auspicious aud iiiaus])icious days, Justlthl (hut sudlna 

and (hf.rdlna refer to the weather, e. g. i. 190. 40, durdhie 
oneghasani])h(ti\ ^‘oii a dull cloudy day”). The form is usually 
feminine, but tlthfm puvne^ i. 123. 6. The asterism and rmt- 
hurta are usually mentioned with the lucky or unlucky day, as in 
ii. 25. 4; tithdv ath<(, rnukurfe va omkmtre <%t dMpajlte ; xii. 
100. 25, titldnahmirapujitah ; xii. 180. 45, 46, uta Jdtdh 
sunakmtre siitithdu mniiihurtajCdi^ luikmtres}) dmresi'i (Ciiyv 
dmtithfm durrrivhurtajrdi. Mann’s derivation of (dltld from 
aniti/am stJdtahi^ found, with a varied reading, in xiii. 97. 19 = 
M. iii. 102. 

The holiest iiight is that of the full-moon of Kfirtika, p^oji/d- 
tanid rdtrih sma sdomdl kcirt/lkl^ iii. 182. 16. 

The thirteenth day is a very lucky day, iii. 134. 20, 

hut not when sun and moon are eclipsed, vi. 3. 28, 32. The 
last stanza refers to the ill-luck of having a new^ moon on the 
thirteenth lunation, instead of the fourteenth, fifteenth or six- 

^ In i. 209. 30, kdiimudl is either the moon or the full-moon night of 
this month : 

ahdlahdumudwi cdi 'va cakratidh sdrvakdliklm, 

“they made the moon untimely (ri^e) at all times” (or the night come, 
V. 1. sarvakdminim). According to theSu^ruta, Marga^Ir^ais the second 
autumnal month. 
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teenth, and the ill-omen of the new moon on tlie thirteenth 
with a synchronous eclipse. But every nniisna] number anyway 
is ominous of evil. Thus headless trunks are es])ecially ])or- 
tentous when they have many hands and feet, ix. 58. 5(5, and 
animals with four eyes and hve feet, and women Iiaviug four or 
live daughters at a birtli are grou])ed together, as of very evil 
omen, vi. 3. 3 f. So the unusual day is tlu^ unliu'ky day apart 
from the eclipse: 

ratdrrdasl>nf> pnnodduMni hliTifapuvodni ea, sodaslm 
inidui tni nd d>hijdne ^hani anidodsyCini (r<t}/od<(Min 
candramrydo iddulu. yrmtad ekAU}idslm tr<(yodaMni. 

It is added that an apavncm.i eclipse portends disaster. 
With this stanza, vi. 3. 32, com]3are xvi. 2. 18, 19: 

enam pasycm Ilrslhekdi samprdptaKn. hdlapivryayam 
trayodasydrn amdmdsydm tan drstvd ^mlhramd idani 
caturdakh p)anmdaM krte ^yam Rdlmnd punah 
prdpto vdi JB karate ynddhe prdptd ed ^dya kmydya naJi. 

The first day” of the month is generally given by the 
moon-day, but sometimes by the number, Kdrtikusya tn mdsa,- 
sya prathame '‘hand, ii. 23. 29. The days of the new and full 
moon, anidrdsyd,^ anidvdsl, and pdarnamdsl, are also called 
darkt and purnamds((-. The most prominent and auspicious 
days are those of the new and full moon, the tliirtcenth, and 
the eighth (end of a week), Smlvfdi, Anumati, Kuhn and Raka, 
the first part of the day of the new moon and of the full moon, 
and the latter part of the day of the new moon and of the full 
moon, respectively (AB. vii. 11), viii. 34. 32, etc. The eighty- 
seventh section of Anusfisana gives the rules for Sraddhas (com- 
pare Manii iii. 273-270) on eacli day of both fortnights, the 
fourteenth of each being bad. To live one hundred years, one 
must be chaste on the days of the new and full moon, and on 
the eighth and fourteenth of all lunar fortnights: arndvdsydm 


^ This has the epithet f^akradevata, saptmndc cd pi divasdd amdvdsyd 
hliamHyatd samgy^dmo yiijijatdrk tasydih tarn ctJaiJt Sdkradevatdm, “by 
the end of the week there will be a new moon ; let the fight begin on 
that (new moon, for) they say that has Indra as its divinity,” v. 142. 18. 
Aiyer, ojp. cii. p. 96, interprets as Jyesthd (as if yam stood for tarn). Cf. 
dindrd (p. 32) and SaJcra-dciivata, BS. vii. 12, 
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pimriiaiiifisi/dm . . astw)ni/d)h 8a}n^<(pc{kH(Tiif()u^ 

xiii. 104 ^0; Manii ir. 128. A particmlarly favorable eiglitli 
day is known as kdi)iymjt(nu^ for gifts and oblations, xiii. 71. 
49; 76. 19; 132. 7, tlie last referring to tliat of the dark half of 
Kfirtika : 

Kdrtike indal ed '^Uem hahuh/Hi/d \y/unl klnu 

te'iia iuiksyifritj/oynKt yo ihuldtl yiajaialaudhi^ etc. 

H])ecial god.s liave si)Ceial days, Krsna’s day is the twelfth 
(a]>ove). Skaiida’s days are the bright lialf’s fifth and sixth, 
iii. 228. 15; 229. 52 {hHjjmUih piidvimldn Skumhn^ f(ts}}i<lr 
eJiTl]>anc(niri sinrtCt . . mstfu mahdtUJuh). The Bun’s day is 
the sixth or the seventh, sdjita'^nydm nilia nd susy/tydm hkuktyd 
piijfim karoti yah^ iii. 3. 64 (2)erha[)s on acGonnt of the title 
jSaptampkl, for iSapEuwa^ ib. 03). 

The name of the month is added in nonii-form, df.u7(kf4yd'J/^ 
maghanidse or jydisfke 7ncm^ etc., xiii. 109, })assim, or the 
adjective form of the month is joined to tlie name of tlie day, 
cEltipd 2 ^d>i(rntnnd,Hl^ for initiating the king at the beginning of 
the horse-sacrihee ; nidyha pdionutitid.d, after <hu2d((Sl 7)idyha- 
mduk^ xiv. 72. 4; 85. 4-8; or the day is implied, ptmini 
(dtltrlAii H2mHthitd)7i ^ ib. 70. 25 {pari editru/}., 81. 2«3). 

The Seasons: These are six in number, e. g. iii. 134. 13. 
The group consists of J^Lsira, cool-time, Vasauta {kaHa/}fdk<mi)^ 
Plaster-time, Grisma, heat-time, Varsfis, rains, Sarad, autumn, 
Ilemanta, snow-time. For Grisma is found also Usufini, heats, 
as in i, 222. 14, apidid XKtrtanfe^ “ the heated terra is at hand.’” 
A favorite epic word for tlie hot spell is Kidagha (Nidfighakrila, 
V. 26. 10) scorching-time: 

meyhdo ivd^ ilhdrdhMlp vii. 98. 14, 

with upiapavydye meyhandra ira rdyurdh^ ib. 32. 

nlddyJuivdrsikd’a> nidsda lakaka gharmansahhir yathd 

(sc. ((Jiafdui Pdndaiuuti)^ vii. 30, 10 (v. 1. C. 1331, y/iarntfinihu- 
hJiir). Bo iii. 3. 49; vii. 146. 11; R. Gorr. v. 41. 25; and 


^ III xiv. 43. 8, ar/co '’dhipatir nmdndyh jyotimin indur iieyate, “the 
sun is lord of hot (things); the moon, of etai’S,” the heated term may bo 
specially meant. In the next chapter the sun is called the beginning of 
light, ddityo jyotiHCm calir agnirhlifitddir xicijcde^ 44. 5. 
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ndulagha rtuky AY. ix. 6. 31, etc., all showing that Nidagha 
is the heated term before the rains begin. The iirst rains are 
called Prfivrs, whence the phrase of both epics, yathd 
toyadalh., vi. 81. 30; R. iii. 18. 23, etc., though there is no pas- 
sage, I think, indicating that tlie whole rainy period was for- 
mally divided into t^vo seasons, eccr.svhs*, heinuntn., 

grmna^ whicli division occurs first (as just cited) in t])e 

Susruta (Thibaut, Crrmulnss^ Astronomic, p. 11). 

In the six-season division, tlie rains take four months and the 
reinainiiig seasons, of wliieh the (irst is Sisira, naust l)e divided 
between eight months. Compare eaturo vdrsikdii 'nAd.sv?^, i. 62. 
32, ‘Hhrough four rainy months;'’ and v. 35. 67: 

astanumna tat huryad yena varsdh suklimh 

where the eight months as a group are opposed to “rains,” as 
also in Manu, ix. 304 f. 

Though the earlier literature makes Vasanta the first season, 
that of the epic may begin with its expressed choice, and the 
seasons may be arranged about as follows: ^isira, February; 
Vasanta, March-April;^ Grisma, May till it rains; Varsas, June- 
September; SaracI, October till cold weather; Ilemanta, c. 
ISTovembei-Januaiy. Hemanta is the season when the shadow 
is 'Shortest, muliurtam mhham mdi '^tat tdlacchdye ’ya hdi- 
man\ ii. 80. 50 (and elsewhere).^ On the other hand, the 
Asoka blooms at the end of Hemanta, Imaantdnte ^^oha, iva 
raJetastahahamamlitah [haibhdu limiah)^ v. 179. 31. The 
term, probably, is a general one, either ignoring or, according 
to locality, merging into Siaira.® In the same way, Vasanta is 
an indefinite period, from the middle of February running 
through March and into April; as Grisma includes part of June. 
The rains may last four months, but there often are seasons 
when the rains are not more “than two or three months, from the 
middle of June to the middle of August or September, instead 


1 The spring-festival comes on the thirteenth of the first half of Caitra. 

2 Compare (at vi. 37. 2) the stanza of the Bharata-savitri : hemante 
pratliame mdsi SuklapaJese trayodamn pravritam Bhdratw^ yuddham 
naJe^atre Yamaddivate (under Bharani). 

8 So in Manu, iii. 281, ‘'thrice in a year ... in Hemanta, Grisma, Var- 
sas,” as the three general seasons, though six are known, ib. 217 ; also 
iv. 26 rtvante is at the end of the four-month season. 
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of the “four rainy months,” and then Sarad ))egins earlier. 
The coming of the rains varies hy almost a month, so there 
is qiiite a margin here as well as in respect to the other 
seasons, wluch are really meteorological divisions sliifting 
from year to year like our dog-days and Indian summer. 
They are always numhered as six, pu, v. 11. .15; 

viii. tU; 4-7, etc.,’ hut they are not eiiuimu’ated as a gnjup. 
According to iii. 2. (>, when the sun tirst took })ity on 
starving man it began its work in the ‘Miortlun-n (‘ours(‘,” 
and then ])asHed into the ‘‘southern course,” or in other wonls 
the year of the sun begins at the winter solstice, which in the 
epic is the time when begins the “northern course of six 
months,” murmlm uttaraycinani^ (Titil, 8. 24, to reacdi which 
Bhisma delayed his end, as explained above. The Gita passage 
alone, however, may imply, as Mr. Tilak has suggested, through 
its collocation of lire, hanie, day, bright half, and northern 
course, as opposed to smoke, night, dark half, and southern 
course, that the northern course was the fiery, fiamiiig months, 
or in other words, that the year began not with the solstice but 
with the vernal ecpiinox. This may well he the case, since the 
Gita stanza is merely a recasting of a famous Vedic passage 
(Gh.U. iv. 15. 5, etc.).*'’ The other Gita passage, cited above, 
agrees with the older Brrdimanas in making spring the lirst sea- 
son, whereas the pseudo-epic stanza cited above, p. 15, makes 
Sif^ira the first season; a discrepancy consonant with the charac- 
ter of the heterogeneous epic. 

A passage in Yana, 1G3. 34 f., says that the sun, after turn- 
ing. on his course, when desirous of making coolness, UHrcvni^ 
favors the southern district. Then the cool-time arrives, ^al- 
Hralh Jcalah (when cattle suffer, vi. 118. 8). Then returning, 
nirnttah^ he takes to himself the energy of all creatures, which 


^ Three, five, six, or seven in early texts, e. g. 8B. ii. 1. 1. 12-13, and 
above, p. 13, note 2. 

® Compare Tilak, The Orion, p. 23 f. The northex-n course of the sun 
is the gods’ abode, the Manes as opposed to the gods are as dark to light, 
ii. 1. 3. 1 f. Here the gods are represented by the northeini course, 
the bright half of the year (spring, summer, rains), the crescent (first 
half of) the moon, the day, and the forenoon, as opposed to the Manes, 
represented by autumn, winter, cool-time, etc. , the gibbous moon, the 
night and the afternoon. It is added that spxdng is the priesthood, as 
the first (best) season and caste. 
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tJierenpon become sweaty, weary, and sleepy. Then, following 
a path incapable of being indicated, anirdeAyaia maryam 
ftvrtya^ the sun emits rain. Here the ‘‘cool -time” marks the 
beginning of winter, as the time of fatigue indicates summc3r. 
Instead of hhajate one might ex])ect tyajate^ as tatali following 
seems to show that the immediate result is coolness. But the 
words may mean only that after the southern course has liceii 
completed the cool time comes; though the southern course 
appears to precede the cool time immediately, which would 
require the latter to begin with the early autumn instead of the 
solstice, and the former to begin with the equinox: 

tatha tanilsraha dvno may fdthfilr hJuiDaycmjayat 
mdryam etad ctsamhddJuim ddltyak pariuartate 
nsrJcpdi sisirdny eDa d<ihsin,dm bhu/jate dlmm 
tatah mrvsdni bhutdni halo ^bhyafchati mUirah. 

The rainy season is described in iii. 182; it ends some time 
hefoi’e the full moon of Kartika (16). There is, I believe, no 
passage in the epic grouping the months, beginning with 
Magha, in pairs according to the seasons, as they are both 
defined by native lexicographers and grouped in AB. iv. 26 
(beginning with vdsantlhdu- oidmu); iv. 3. 1. 14 f.; or as 
ib. viii. 3. 2. 5, dudn hi j/u7mtD rtah^ limits the season. At 
present the natives reckon three seasons of four months each, 
“hot, cold, and stormy,” JASB., 1901, p. 57 of Part III. 

THE ASTERISMS. 

Though the “star-man,” ndhmtra^ xii. 76. 6, perhaps a mere 
fortune-teller,^ is a despicable kind of priest, the stars are the 
object of constant study and even the asterisms are frequently 
brought into the epic narrative, sometimes foiunally, as in the 
lists spoken of below, sometimes incidentally, as when a “ Tirtha 
of the Pleiades and Magha” is mentioned, or wdien “ Rohini sur- 
rounded with stars,” tdrdhhih^ serves the poet as a simile for a 


^ I am not quite sure of this, for the astrologer is also called a smhvat- 
Sara and he is no better than a J^udra, xiii, 135. 11, and yet this is the 
very title given to Garga, xii, 59. Ill (other references in my Great Epie^ 
p. 15). The asterisms, though admitted into the ritual, are clearly little 
regarded in ii. 1. 2. 19. Here, by the way, ib. 2, no asterisms have 
more than four stars except the Pleiades. 
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queen at court, ii. o8. 27. Tlie latter star, Aldobaraii, is tlie 
best-bcloyed yufe of the Moou-god, and stirs up jealousy among 
tlie other asterisms, ix. 35. 47 f. Another story, rej)ortBd l)elo\v, 
attributes jealousy to Abliijit, ‘‘younger sister'’ of Rohini, and 
tells bow the six Pleiades, with the Fire-god as the seventb, 
replace her, iii. 134. 13; ix. 44. 12, as six; “ seven-headed with 
AgJii as divinity,” iii. 230. 11. The Pleiades are the asterisin of 
the Sword as Justicaq xii. lG(h 82. Jhit apart from the Pleiades 
and Aldebaran, there is little notice taken of tlie astcu'isms, (^x(‘ept 
when the planets and asterisms give portents, till we come to the 
formal lists of the latter in the late epic tables. A]>art from the 
asterisms and planets, however, the Seers, the G-reat Bear and 
Dhruva, the Pole star, are not infrequently lauded and described. 
A saint-star is located “midway between the Holy Seers (the 
Great Bear) and Dhruva, the son of IJttunapada ” (Puranic), xiii. 
3. 15. These Seers rise and set in the royal North {(lUahi iidlcl 
rdjcl^ xiv. 43. 10) at Mount Meru, Mahft Meru, iii. 1G3. 15, round 
which go daily the sun and moon and other lights of heaven. 
Setting there, usUdu prdpya^ the sun goes north, after the twi- 
light time, fid nuV hydra atlhra^ayhc . . . iidl.vlui hJiaJatr^ kdsj/idm 
dUam (as phrased elsewhere, xiii. 168. 6, drstvd [^BhdHmcih'\ 
iiivrttam ddityma prarritadi co ^ttardyhmani) ; then eastward 
turning he goes on again. And even so, dividing the months, 
radmu vihhajaa hale hakadhd panumukdliishi^ goes the moon 
with the asterisms, nahs/drdih saJia (/aadurti^ and haying gone 
about Meru goes again to Mount Mandara, ib. 27 f. Ooiupare 
y. 111. 14, “ Here (in the North) are the Seven Seers, Arundliatl, 
and Svati, which rises here, and (the year) Pitfimaha ” (as sacri- 
fice).^ 

Since the asterisms are known by name even in the Rig Yeda, 
i. 24. 9, Satain-bhisajah ; x. (19. 1 ?) 85. 13, Maghri(‘?) and ArjunI; 
while" the Atharva Veda, xix. 7, and other Vedic works presuma- 
bly earlier, give lists of them, it may he assumed that, whatever 
the date of the epic, tlie poets were familiar with all the asterisms, 
and it is to be expected that the later epic will maintain its usual 
character by endorsing both lists, that of the twenty-seven 


^ atra te vsayali mpta devl cd ^mndhati tatlm, atra UHthati vdi Hvdtir 
atm ^syd ndayali smrtalp atra yajnaih mmdsddya d'hvuvafn sthdtci pita- 
mahal^, i, e. tlie year. 
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asterisms and that of the twenty-eight. Whether tlie asterisms 
were first counted as twenty-seven or as twenty-eight may still 
he doubtful (twenty-eight is more likely) hut the constant later 
view was that they were twenty-seven, and this is the current 
epic view, as repi-esented in the usual ascri})tion of twenty-seven 
wives to Soma. They are omkmtTinjiHjivni- 

ratah^ and are counted as seven and twenty, i. OG. 16-17; ix. 
35. 45; xii. 207. 24; 343. 57, etc. 

The twenty-seven asterisms are divided into nine-day weeks 
{navardtra) by groups of three (of nine each, beginning with 
Asvini, Magha, Mfila, respectively, according to the scholiast), 
and, according to this division, a g-rdhra^ or evil heavenly body, 
pdpagralia^ has a different effect on the fortunes of men, if we 
may further trust this expansion on the joart of the scholiast of 
B. vi. 3. 81, 

trim mrvem QiaJcmtranahsatresu^ visdmpate^ 
grdhrah sampatate. Slrsam {]) janayo/n hhayam uttamma^ 

which might refer to a three-fold division of the year according 
to the seasons already mentioned.^ The Bbhus, however, are 
mentioned merely as divinities of the gods, eternal and change- 
less under the aeonic changes, devadevdli sandtmidh^ iii. 261* 
19-22: 

na hcdpa 2 xirhujrtssu petrivariant te tathd* 

The twenty-eight asterisms are said to ‘‘enter the circle of 
the sun” in the West and then, on account of their association 
with the moon, to fall out of the sun again, after twenty-eight 
nights are jDast, v, 110. 15-16: . 

atah prahhrti suryasya tiryag martate gcdiJi 
atra jyotlnsi sarvdni mianty ddityamandalam 
astammatircitram ca cemkramya mJm hhdnund 
nispatanti punah surydt somasamyogayogatah. 

Twenty-eight asterisms are implied at ix. 34. 6, where forty- 
two days pass from Pusya to Sravana (= 22 + 20, Pusya being 
sixth and Sravana twenty-first). 


^ But cf, TS. i. 7. 7. 2 ; l§B. x. 5. 4. 5 ; Whitney, OLS. ii. p. 360 f., with 
citations. 

5 0. 98 has trisu sarvesu purvesu naJcsatre§u . . . sm^e. With B. cf. 
BY. X. 61. 10 f., on the Navagvas. 
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The full list of the asterisms, as developed at xiii. 04, is as 
follows. I supply the equivalent forms from other passages, 
chiefly in the same hook (giving only ej)ic data) ; se. nahmtram ; 

1, Krttikfis, Krttikayoga, u(fney<(.}n^ vahnu'Idiva.fain. • 2, Ro~ 
hini, }>r(y}d}>(ttya}n ^ ilhionuinh ; 3, Mrgasiras, Wrgottama, mnia- 
(Ifdvafani ; 4, Ardra; 5, Punarvasu, also dual, viii. 40. ‘38, 
required, where C. 2,328 has sg. ; 0, Pusya,' Tisya ; 7, Aslesfi, 
sg. and pi.; 8, Magha (N. pltryfOJi)^ sg. and pi.; 9 and 1.0, 
Phalguuf, punuly ^ttfard,, vltardri.yiyn- ; sg., j)l., dual,'^ bh<(- 
(faddl'vaUmi ; 11, llasta, mmtr<tni, ; 12, Chtra (Mitra? see 
below); 13, Svatx, SvatT, Svfitiyoga; 14, Visfikha, sg., dual, pL ; 
15, Annrfidhu, sg. and pi., niditrcon ; 16, Jyesthfi, dmdram ; 
17, Mtila; 18 and 10, Asadhfi, uttard ; 20, Abhijit, 

Ahhijita(- 2 /oya) ; 21, l^ravana, sg. and pi. ; 22, Dhanisthfi, sg. 
and pL ; 23, Satabhisri(-yo<7('/.), v dr imam ; 24 and 25, Prostha-, 
Bhadrapada, Bhadrapada [’■yoya)^ purrd,^ uttard {’•yoga) 
Revati; 27, Asvini, sg. and pi.; 28, Bharanl, sg. and pi, 

{§ravistha, the older name of Dhanisthfi, does not appear to be 
used. Abhijit is lacking in the alternate list (below). The 
addition of yoga^ is common, the asterism appearing either as a 
noun (above) or as an adjective, as, for example, in ach/a. 
ya/rh yogaru upditi omidramdh^ ‘‘to-day the moon enters its 
Pusya-conj unction ” (a suitable time for a wedding), i. 198. 5. 
In the same way, maghdmmyagah somalp vi. 17. 2. 

Like the nahmtrlyah praydpatih,^ “whose liand is llasta and 
head is Citrfi,” in TB. i. 5. 2. 2, is the identification made dur- 
ing the moon-rite, edndrarrata^ at xiii. 110. 2f., in which the 
worshipper identifles himself with tlxe moon as anthropomor- 
phized from the feet up in the asterisms. The month is Mfir- 
gasirsa, and the moon’s feet are Mfda; the knees and thighs. 


^ Instrumental asterism, with which, all the othez's locative. So in the 
list at xiii. 89, except for Hasta and Abhijit (means) : liastenaphalabhdg ; 
^rdddham tv abhijit d kurvan hhisak siddhim avdpnuydt, ^1. 11. 

^ uttardhhydm phalgunibhydjh naksatrdbhydm ahctm diva, jdto hima- 
vataJi prsthe, tena mam Phdlgunam viduh, iv. 44. 16 (cf. Arjuna, 
Ar j uni = Ph algunX) . 

» 1 14. 8 : nityam prosihapaddbhydm ca sulcre dhanapatdu fatJid, 
manusyebhyah samddatte hikrali (dJianam) ; xiii. 89. 13: purvaprostlia- 
paddh kurvan bahun vindaty ajdvikdn, iittardm prakiirvano vindate 
gdh sahasramh. 

^ Compare also the naksatrapurumka of BS. cv. 
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Asviiil and Asfidlia ; the hands, Ilasta, etc. ; ^^diile Oitra iis 
replaced in B. hj Mitra (G. has citrani, sic), as follows: n-ofre 
ruvf/asiro oidydl laUite mitrani eoa tu, sh 8 (probably metxacal). 
In this list the double asterisms are PhfilgunT (sic), Bhadrapada, 
sg* ; AsfuBae, dual; while hTos. 8, le5, 21, 27, 28 arc singular, 
and Nos. 7, 11, 22 are plural. 

Yarious periphrases take the place of the names of the aster- 
isms elsewhere in the ei)ic. In xiii. 120. 30, (/(0(f<'chfnjdif(lin, 
2 )i(rvasydnh kutnpe . . . i/add Bhadrapada ))idsi bhaiuite Indade 
inaghit, the ‘‘elephant’s shadow,” as in Mann iii. 274, 
Yaj. i. 218, is probably a constellation. According to the 
scholiast at xiv. 63, 18, aakmtru'diani ca, dhruve^ both Bohiiu 
and the Uttaratraya (cf. BS. loc. eit,, PW. s. v.) bear the 
name dhrura (Nos. 2 and 10, 19, 25). No. 1 is rahniddiratam 
also in i. 221. 85; No. 16, J^mstha, called by N. 
atra, is regarded as Indra’s {aindram, i. 123. 6). The 
place of Anuradha, No. 15, is taken by mMtvanahsatra-yoipu 
in ix. 35. 14. In xiii. 89. 12, Satabhisa (epic for d)hisaji). No. 
23, is the riakmtrani odrunani ; and in i. 8. 16, Phalguni 
(littard, No. 10) is (for marriage) hhagaddivatanii naksatrani,. 
The “five-star” asterism, Hasta, No, 11, is called savltram^yari- 
catdram, i. 135. 30. On ^"^akradeirntd (not of No. 16, Jyestha, 
but) amdvdsyd, see above, p. 24,’ note. According to xiii. 104. 
127 f., one should not perform a Sraddha under one’s natal 
asterism, nor under the two Prosthapadas, nor under Agneya 
(the Krttikas). The name Tisya for Pusya, No. 6, occurs in 
connection with the planet Brhaspati in the well-known pi'oph- 
ecy at iii. 190, 90 f. : 

yadd surycfJ ca candras ca tathd Tisya- BrhaspaU 

ekardsdu samesyanti prapatsyati fadd krtam, 

“the perfect age will come again when sun and moon and the 
asterism Tisya with the planet Jupiter shall meet in one zodiacal 
sign.”^ Cf. hrahniardM below. Possibly the (solar) zodiac 
here referred to may have an earthly counterpart in the process 
of divination known as mrgacahra^ alluded to at v. 48. 98 f. : 

■ ^ 

^ The epic poet does not hesitate to make the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn stay a year in one asterism (as a bad sign), vi. 3. 27. )See under 
Planets, below. Ti^ya was the birth-place of Jupiter, according to TB. 
iii. 1. 1. 5, cited by Tilak, The Orion, p, 161. 
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sdrhvatsara jyotisi cd ‘‘hhiyuktd 

naksatrayoffesu cct niscayajndh 
'uccdv dccti'n ddiv ayuhtam rahaayam 

ilivydh pra^iid mryamkrd nmh firtah^ 

^^astrologers aucl star-seers and those that toll fate by asterisins, 
secret prognostications, oracles, wluuds of fortune, sootli- 
saycrs(?).” I take piAthuHa to be a metrical equivalent to 
onduhurUf.^ a soothsayer — astrologer* The latter word is fouml 
in xii. 121. 40, as in later literature. As to '7}irf/(uakra^ ^‘'ani- 
mal-wheel,” it seems to he what the modern ITiudus call the 

wheel of the nine planets ” (compare satapada^mh'(t)^ a sooth- 
saying device, much in evidence at the hegiimiiig of the plague 
in 1896. The commentator explains it doubtfully as sl purvaui- 
pdta for eaJcramrga (asking questions with a wheel), accox'ding 
to the use prescribed in the Sivaite scriptures; the questions 
being astrological, what is the asterism, by what planet is one 
injured?” Peiha^DS it is a zodiac wheel. 

As in the stanza cited above, the asterisms are frequently 
brought into connection with the planets. Thus, in iii. 281. 
C, ‘‘he looked like Saturn enteiing Rohini.” Another example 
occurs in xiii. 25. 22, where one is advised to perform ablutions 
at Great-Ganges, kTUilmnydrahe^ “when Mars is in tlie 
Pleiades.” 

In indicating time, the day and asterism are usually in the loca- 
tive; the month, locative or genitive: astame ^hmd liohinydm 
praydtdh JPhdlgnnasya te^ “they started on the eighth (day) of 
Phalguna under the asterism Rohini,” i. 145. 34; krsnapakse 
oaturdahjdm rdtrdu^ “at night on the fourteenth (day) in the 
fortnight after the full moon,” i, 147. 4; Ifafgdhrsasya 
mdsasya candre Mulena samyiite^ “when the moon of the 
month Marga^irsa is in conjunction with the asterism Mtila,” 
xiii. 110. 3; Pdiisamdmsya. suJde vdi yadd yujyeta JRohinl^ 
“when Rohini is in conjunction in the fortnight before the 
moon is full in the month Pausa,” ib. 126. 48. With the month 
in the locative and the fortnight in the genitive : KartiJee mdsi 
m ^slesdhahulasyd \stam% “ the eighth (day) of the fortnight 
aj:ter the full moon in the mouth Kartika under the asterism 
Aslesa,” ib. 132. 7. With the new (and “full-rnoon”) day, 
“month” is unnecessary (in xiii, 134. 4, sotnasyo HtiqfJiamdnasya 
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pmrnamcmjtwi halim haret^th.^ moon is object, “one should 
make an offering to the moon as it is rising on the full-moon 
night”). 

The passage referred to above, p. 15,- containing the words 
Sravamidmi rhsdni^ ‘Hhe asterisms begin with 8ravana,” is of 
some importance for the date of the epic as well as for the way 
it was put together. In the lists already cited, the Krttikils, or 
Pleiades, begin the series of asterisms, while Sravana is the 
twenty-first in the list, coming just before DhanivStha = Sra- 
vistha. As late as Yajiiavrilkya’s law-book, i. 207, the Pleiades 
hold this i30sition, as opposed to the still later scheme (since c. 
490 A.D.) beginning with AsvinI (to indicate the vernal equi- 
nox). The Vedahga Jyotisa list begins with S^ravistha, and 
Garga says that the Krttikas are the first asterism for the ritual, 
while Sravistha is first for^oi’dinary reckoning: Jcarmasic krttihCih 
pratliamam (iiahmtfmii) tu samhhydi/dh (cited by 

Tilak, The Orion^ p. 30). 

Now we can scarcely believe that the stanza stating that Sra- 
vana is the first asterism refers only to the quality of the aster- 
ism as the best or foremost, since in the same stanza the rela- 
tion of day to night is expressly that of priority and not of 
superiority. Nor is there here any reference to an ‘^abortive 
attempt” to I’efoi'm the calendar, as is claimed by Tilak, op» 
C7X, p. 216. The fact is that even in i. 71. 34, where the 
change of the sphere is described, the act is not spoken of as 
abortive, hut as one that succeeded. The translation of this 
latter passage, however, is not so certain as Tilak assumes; 
though the change of asterisms is apparently described as act- 
ually occurring. We are told that Visvamitra, in his anger, did 
several wonderful things. As he caused the river, Kausiki, to 
change its name to Parfi, so also ‘‘he made another world with 
a right arrangement of asterisms,” 

caJcdrd '^nyam ca lokam vCil Jx'ruddho nakmtrasampadd. 
Then follows: 

27ratUravanapurtKmi naksatrdni mkdra ycdi^ 

the obvious, though leather pointless meaning of which would 
be that “he made asterisms which had a prior promise.” By 
separating the compound and giving pmrva the sense of cidiy 
Tilak arrives at the meaning “he made the asterisms begin with 
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Sravaim.” But even if this be a doubtful rendering, we have 
here the statement that Visvamitfa did rearrange the asteidsnis, 
and in xiv. 44. 2, the statement (but without allusion to this 
story) that iSravana is the first asterism. In another passage, 
which describes how Abhijit, because she was jealous of IlohiuT, 
her elder sister, retired from the group and ])ecamc ‘‘a star 
fallen from heaven,” ndksjttriihi gaganm oyntani., Aldiijit is 
replaced by the Pleiades. This is a tale, thus far witlujut Ins- 
torical meaning (except as showing that Abhijit was regardi^<l 
as originally in the group) ; but in the quandary as to what was 
to be done when Abhijit retired, it is said that 

(Ihanupmdi!^ tada halo hrahia.and parihalpitah.^ 

‘‘time was arranged by Brahman to begin with Dhanisthu,” iii. 
230. 10, which can mean only that this asterism was the first of 
the group. 

We thus have a legend peculiar to the later epic describing a 
rearrangement of the asterisms; a decided diffei’ence between 
different parts of tlie epic in regard to the first asterism ; and 
the probability that Dravana was made the first asterism because 
the Vedfmga system was no longer suited to the seasons, which 
had already receded a fortnight. In other words, the substi- 
tution of Sravaiia points to a late date (approximating the mod- 
ern substitution of Asvini) for these passages in boohs i. and 
xiv- 

In the Piiranas and classical literature, the naJesatrdni are 
called rkmnl.^ and this name is found appropriately enough in 
what is most certainly a pseudo-epic passage, xiii. 14. 37, 

stohhd rhsemi pitaro grahali^ 

where the context shows the special meaning to be that of sra- 
Oiuiddlni rhqdni in the other verse from the pseudo-epic, upon 
which I have just animadverted. 

Of the far-reaching results drawn hy Mr. Tilak from a study 
of the stars as affecting the date of the earliest Vedic literature, 
this is scarcely the place to speak, since my study is confined as 
closely as is convenient to epic conditions. But I would sug- 
gest the consideration of two facts. The first is that the loose 
and casual references to the minor heavenly bodies, and the 
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inrlifference with which they were regarded by the earliest 
depositaries of sacred wisdom make it improbable that any care- 
ful astronomical calculations were based upon them at a still 
earlier, pre-Vedic, period. The second is rather a corollary 
than a contradiction of this fact, namely, that though but little 
used as chronological guides, the stars are often regarded in 
their more obvious apj)earance, and there is no objection to pos- 
tulating a pidmitivc acquaintance with and veneration for bril- 
liant stars, especially groups of stars, marking a seasonal change. 
Thus the savages of the South Sea Islands, though they can 
scarcely be' said either to be star-worshippers in general, or to 
measure time by the stars, reckon the year (with thirteen 
moons) as beginning with the rising of the. Pleiades just after 
sunset, about the middle of December, and “pay idolatrous 
worship to them. ’’ ^ 


THE PLANETS. 

The planets, or rather the (frahm^ which include the planets, 
are reckoned as a group of five (so RY. i. 105. 10 ?) or seven in 
the early epic ; but the later epic makes them nine in number. 
The order in which they are named is interriqoted by the intru- 
sion of the additional [frahas and even of gods, but it appears 
in xiii, 166. 17 as Venus, Jupiter, Mars, hlercury, Saturn, where 
Bhauma, for Mars, is noteworthy. Tlie eclipse-demon, Rahu 
(whose dimensions, according to the epic, together with those 
of the sun and moon I have given in this Journal, vol. xxiii. 
p. 154:), here appears between. Budha and Sanaisoara (Mercury 
and Saturn). In iii. 3. 17, the order is Jupiter, Venus, Mer- 
cury, Mars, Saturn. Here Mars is, as usual, Ahgfiraka. The 
group begins with the moon and Saturn is added after Indra, 
the sun, Agni, and Krsna ; tfie whole group being preceded by 
the group of the five elements : 

hrhaspatih mhro hud ho ^hgdraka evu ca 
mdro vivas'vdn dqotdhhih i'ucih idurih mndi scarce]^. 


^ Compare Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 317: ‘^The Pleiades were wor- 
shipped [as harbingers of the new year] at Danger Island, and at the 
Penrhyns, down to the introduction of Christianity in 1857, In many 
islands extravagant joy is still manifested at the rising of this constella- 
tion out of the ocean.” 
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According to y. 34, 54, the stars, Quiksatran are affected by 
grahas (IsT. sun, etc.). In vi. 17. 2 are mentioned seven 
great grahas^'^^ mahagrahah^ Ydiere the scholiast says that there 
are nine in all, “as Rfihu and Ketu are to l)e added as 
Art,'?.” These n 2 >(-(gr<(Jias are recognized late in the epic, being 
mentioned in the Markandeya episode, iii, 227. 1, with the gr(i>- 
h(cs^ seers, and mother-goddesses. In vi. 77. 11, wh(‘re the snu 
is surrounded hy krvru nmhagnthah^ Rfdiu, though the nuinbcw 
is not stated, may he included. The te(hnic‘al nam(‘. for hos- 
tile planets is here used. So in vii. 137. 23, “the seven Malia- 
rathas oppressed Bhiina as the seven grahan (oppress) the moon 
at the destruction of living creatures ’’ [Hoiiutni H(q)ta gniJia Ira; 
compare the “seven suns” active in grain y a'). In viii. 37. 4, 

' nihsaranto vyadrsycmta mryCtt aaptn- rnalidgrahali. 

The meaning, according to the scholiast, is that the gr alias 
appeared advancing with the sun as the first of the seven. 

In all these cases, when the number is given we find it to be 
not more than seven. But the ascending and descending node, 
Rahu, Ketu, are mentioned together with the sun and moon and 
the planets Satutn, Mai’s, Jxipiter with Venus, Mercury, in xiii. 
17. 38, if we may trust the scholiast, who says that grahapati 
is for Mahgala (Mars) and vara is for Brhaspati and ^5ukra ; 
atri being for Budha and f^ani (as elsewdiero) for l^anriiscara. 
They are foi^ms of God, who is the nklhi^ highest number, the 
thousand-eyed sonia^ the nalcmUxisadhaha^ and 

candrah suryah ,kmih 7i)etnr graJio graliapatlr 
Atrih^ etc. 

While it is doubtful whether the scholiast is right in this case, 
another late passage expressly reckons the gralias as nine, iv. 
2 . 21 : . * 

yam manye dvadaiam rndram adUyCvidm trayoda^ani 
vasundrh navaniam manye grahandm damnam t.atha^ . 

where the tenth graha implies nine others. The sun, though 
sometimes not a graha^ is expressly called a graha^ and is lord 
of grahas^ sicryo grahandm adhipo nakmtrdnam oa eandra- 
mdh^ xiv. 43. 6. At iii. 200. 85, are mentioned grahdh siiryd- 
dayo dlvi^ “the gr alias beginning with the sun,” all being reck- 
oned as ddfunali or sivCih^ unfavorable or favorable, according 
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to circximstances. Conversely, the planet Saturn is the' son of 
the sun and Jupiter is reckoned among the suns, adityesv eva 
ganyate^ in i. 66. 39, as j^ukra (Venus) is Bhrgu’s son, a planet 
meteorologically active, lyarmvarsG hhaydhhaye^ ib. 4'^, though 
regarded also as the female side of Brhaspati (Venus and 
Jupiter). 

Sporadic mention of the planets (live in number in vi. 100. 
37, grahdh paficd^ opposed to the sun; and to the moon, ib. 38) 
is common enough. In vi. 101. 59, two heroes are compared to 
Mercury and Venus; and ib. 104. 21, to Mercury and Saturn. 
The last is named also in ix. 16. 10, {ixme) emidramaso ^hhyase 
sanCuscd7*a iva (jrahali^ Saturn near the moon illustrating Salya 
near Yudhisthira in battle. Such references are found not infre- 
quently: angdrcdca-hudhdv two heroes, ‘‘appeared like Mars 
and Mercury,” viii. 15. 16; nahsatram aI)hito vyoonni Suhrd- 
ngiramyoT ma {y%iddham)^ a battle such “as in heaven is the 
battle of Venus and Jupiter respecting an asterism,” ib. 17. 1; 
vakrativahragamandd afigdraJca iva gralmh^ a hero storms 
about “like the planet Mars retiuming in his orbit,” ib. 19. 1. 

In the same book, in which occur most of these allusions, viii. 
18. 5, another reference has a pun on the word graha^ the 
“ seizer:” ^ 

sa Maghadmidm, pyvavaro ^Fihusagrahe 

grahe ^p>rasahyo vikaco yathd grahah^ 

where vikaca is “the headless one,” Rahu, who is here a 
“ seizer,” but is not grouped with the planets. 

Bad signs are given by the planets. In vi. 3, 12 f., the 
“white Ketu, passing Citrfi stands still; a great 

a comet, dhu^naketu^ attacks Pusya (the warrior’s asterism) ; 
Mars, adgdraka^ turns among the Maghas, maghdsu vakrah ; 
and Jupiter turns in Sravana; the sun’s son, Saturn, attacks 
Ptirva PhalgunI, hhagam oiaksatram ; Venus shines in Piirva 
Prosthapada and going about in Uttara associated (with an iipiar- 
graha) desires attack; the white ^ra/i a attacking Jyestha, din- 
drani naksatrwm^ stands still. The Pole-star dhruva) flames; 


^ Compare iv. 6. 5. If., where the sun is a graha and “ the whole 
Brahma^a is a play on the word grahai^ as Eggeling says (cf. ib. xiv. 1. 
4. 2). 
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sun and moon distress RoMnI ; between Gitra and Svfiti is tlie 
fierce graha; and Mars, lohitafiga,, turns about Sravana, called 
bere (so IST.) Brahma-rdM. So in v. 143. 8 f,, and viii. 94. 
491., the son of tbe moon,” Mercury, goes transversely, being 
fire-colored; wliilc Jupiter, encircling Roliinl, becomes moon- 
colored. In ix. 11, 17, Venus and Mars with Mercury go behind 
the Pandus, portending the fate of their focB. Here Venus is 
^^Bhrgu’s son” and Mars is the “ son of earth,” (lh<trdfnitr<(^ 
while Mercury is again the ‘‘son of the moon,” When 

the moon is upside down and the planets encircle the sun to the 
left, something terrible will happen : r/pamoym/i. gj^ahtu^ oahrur 
ctlahninCmam diodkarcua^ aodk^irdH ea bhagtoDdn npdtisthaUc 
cwndvamalp vi. 112. 12. 

There is no passage in the epic which gives the Greek order 
of the planets, Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Sat- 
urn, and this fact, according to Professor Jacobi, ZDMG. xxx, 
p. 307, would imply that the date of composition was not later 
than the third century A.D. This would be valid for the 
greater part of the epic, but would not exclude the possibility 
of still later additions having nothing to do with planets. 
The rare mention of the group of nine grahm^ confined to what 
we may unhesitatingly call the later part of the epic, shows that 
the graham in the early epic were reckoned only as five, or seven 
with the sun and moon added, without recognition of the nodes, 
Ketu and Rilhii, as j^art of the “group of nine planets.” 

That the heavenly bodies are sentient creatures needs scarcely 
be observed. The planets have merit, puny<'t>^ after losing 
which, hun.cqy\mydh^ they fall (as shooting stars) ; and they 
become sad when they see distressing sights. Thus in i, 210. 
26: “moon and sun, the //rate.s*, the stars, the asterisms, (all) 
the inhabitants of the sky, beheld the deed, became despondent.” 
For varied views on this point, see my (Treat E’pie^ p. 380. The 
formal adoration of planets in connection with Ganesa is recom- 
mended in Yfij, i. 292 f., who recogiiixes nine graJuM^ sun, 
moon, son of earth, son of moon, Brhaspati, Sukra, Hanfiiscara, 
Rahu, Ketu. Their worship consists in making metal or pic- 
tured models, to which are given clothes, flowers, incense, rice, 
etc. ; and to each planet eight hundred and twenty-eight pieces 
of a special kind of wood (burned for each) ; rites later than 
epic ideas, to judge from silence on a theme so attractive. 
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SUN, YEARS, AGES, AEONS, AND CYCLES. 

TTie extended astronomical pliraseology of the late epic may 
he illustrated hy the gift-la\xd in iii. 200. 125 f., where occurs 
the advanced technicality implied in the word mdaSltlm'uhiia. 
After stating that a gift at the time of the new moon or the 
full moon lias a double value and that a gift at a season-time 
would be of ten-fold value, parvimt dmffunam ddnain- rtm(> 
da^agitnaub hhciDet^ the poet adds that the reward would he 
endless if one gave gifts at the equinox, vuma 
hrdoityoJi^ N.), when the sun is sadasltlhiukhesu^ that is (the 
sun’s path being’ divided into arcs of 86°, commencing with the 
autumnal equinox, JAOS. vi. p. 410 f.), entering Gemini, 
Virgo, and Pisces N.), or at 

the eclipse, upardge (eclipsed is ujxtpliita^ passim), of the moon 
and sun. This information is conveyed in ilohas. Part of it 
is then repeated, amplified, and embellished by being stated 
over again more artistically:^ 

rtitsu daiagunam vadanti dattam 

satagiinam Ttwyanddim dhriivam 
hhavati sahasragtmadi dinasga lldkor 

visuvclti ed dcsagam a^mde phalam. 

At the same time, though one or two other passages (see above, 
p. 32) point to the recognition of the solar zodiac, I cannot 
believe that this was known in the epic period ; for in that case 
there would inevitably have been references to some mmhrdnti^ 
which term, however, does not once appear. 

Time is often measured by groups of five divisions, either as 

months, seasons, semesters, years, ages,” as in xii. 47. 66, or 
without ages and with day and night, of which the world is 
made : ahordtramaye loke^ . . . mrtyur grasati ihutdni pavmiam 
pannage yathd^ xii. 299. 29, It is this latter group which 
hTilakantha thinks has given to Visiiu, in xii. 339 (66), his title 
of Pancakalakartrpati, lord of the five makers of time though 
as Pancar atrika follows and as Nilakantha also gives the five as 
those of Gita, 18. 15, the real application of the epithet remains 
doubtful. In xiii. 149. 60, Visnu is naJcsatranemir nahsatrl. 


^ For the irregular form of the meter, see my Great Epic, p. 344. 

^ Compare the Anugita, xiv. 45. 2f., whei*e the wheel of time ’’ turns 
on day and night, ahordtrapaHksepam, but is counted, ganitam, 
months and half-months. 
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The period of day and night, the months, and the seasons 
having been discussed, there remain the year and greater periods 
of time. The year [j^ratlvatsara^ ii. 74. 19, and 4(2r<ul(f^ iii. 
99. 24, are unique; other designations are tliose eurrent, 
paonvatsara^ etc.) is divided most fi’equently (as in RV. i. 104. 
48, etc.) in metaphors. In the ‘‘^forest oi the great world,” 
har.tdra,^ there is a Idack and white elephant, having six faces, 
twelve feet,” the year Avitli its dark and liglxt luilves of tiie 
month, seasons, and months, xi. 5. 15; 0. 11. Two men dan<‘e 
hand in hand and six men play with golden dice (day and night 
and the six seasons), xiii. 42 and 43. 4f. The whole year is 
measured by the “twelve-fold sun,” which is spoken of as be- 
coming “twelve suns,” dDddaMditpatfim (j(ttah^ iii. 3. 59, 
dvada^atman^ ib. 26; dviidaM hlityci'n katliKyanU ""ha dlfirdh^ 
iii. 134. 19. This is God’s form at the destruction of the uni- 
verse: “as twelve suns” he destroys, xii. 313. 4. Again, the 
year is a wheel of twelve spokes, turned by six boys, while two 
girls weave black and white threads; this wheel, however, also 
having three hundred and sixty spokes and twenty-four divisions, 
parrayoga,^ i. 3. 146 (also xii. 246. 32). Oompai'C iii. 133. 24 f. : 

tr IMaJcadv dda^dMmya catitrmh^atiparn analt 
yah trisastUatdrasya redd '^rtharh sapniTah havih 
eaturvih§atiparva . . . sawidhhi dDddakipradhi 
tat trisastUatdram vdi oahram^ 

which adds the “group of thirty,” trihsaJea^ as one of the 
divisions, twelve months of thirty days each. In xiii. 159. 23, 
the year as the wheel of time lias three navesj seven steeds, and 
three divisions, trmdbhi^ mptdivaynhtam^ tridhCiina ; the first 
implying the periods of cold, heat, rain; the last, rain, wind, 
heat; according to the scholiast (compare RV. i, 164. 2). In 
i. 3. 58, the weaving of the year appears again, but a new meta- 
phor follows, that of three hundred and sixty cows having one 
calf, ib. 60; and ib. 61 the wheel again has seven hundred and 
twenty spokes. The wheel of time is analyzed in il. 11. 37, as 
having divisions of Jesanas^ lav as ^ omiJiurtas^ day and night, half 
months, months, seasons (six), years, the cycle of five years, 
pancayuga,^ and the “four-fold day and night,” ahordtras 
catiirvidhah,^ that is, as they belong to men. Manes (wliose day 
is a moon-month), to gods (measured by years), and to Brah- 
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man (measured by ages) . This is the sole passage in tbe epic 
recognizing tlie iive-jear cycle bj tbat name (Brali. pancahcwi. 
yugam). It may be inferred from tbe attempt made to bring 
tbe solar and lunar year into line in iv. 52. 3, 

panemne. panvanko (l\)au mamv upapiyutah^ 

wbere, in Vedic phrase, RV. i. 25. 8, there is a calculation of 
the months ‘‘born after;” though here an estimate is made of 
the difference in tlie course of thirteen years between the lunar 
and solar years. The epic here uses the technical term, ahhyadh- 
iJca^ and says that in this period five months and twelve days 
would be in excess, 

esdni ahhyadhiha mdscih ca dvddam ]cm 2 Hih 

trayoda^dnavi v arsilndm . 

The difference is caused by “excess of time,'’ Jcdldtirehena^ 
and “the transit of luminaries,” jfyo if ca vyatihra'))idtd In 
this i)assage the “wheel of time” suffers “partition” into the 
elements already mentioned, hald^ hdstlid^ muhurta^ dina^ in- 
cluding asterisms and grahas as time-recorders, after fortnight, 
month, season, and year. 

Two other passages may possibly refer to the five-year cycle 
by implication and suggestion. One of these is that containing 
the pseudo-epic name of Yisnu, Yatsara, xiii. 149. 68, as this 
is the name of the year of a cycle ; and the other is the passage, 
i. 124. 22, likening the (group of) five Pandus to years: ami- 
sarhvatsaram jdtdli . . Edndkputrd vydrdjaoita samvat- 

sard iva^ “like (the group of) five years.” The sixth-year 
intercalated month of thirty-six days (SB. ix. 1. 1. 43; x. 5. 4. 
12) is not recognized in the epic. 

After the time-table given above, p, 13, which is virtually 
that of the later first book of Manu and of the Puranas, the epic 
poet, like the law -giver, continues with an account of greater 
periods of time. The sun, as is often said, is the chief divider of 
time. G-od is “the fruit in the acts accomplished in the moments 
and other (time-divisions) of the sharp-rayed sun,” xiii. 14. 419. 
The sun divides the ^ay and night into work-time and sleep- 
time. In the day and night of the Manes, the bright fortnight 


^ In five years there are sixty days over ; in thirteen, one hundred aiid 
fifty-six days, five (lunar) months and twelve days (156—12=144-^5 = 38|). 
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is their day and the dark is their night ! Mann inverts the 
order, 1. 66; but here, krsnah m)apn€tya ktrvarl.^ etc., there is 
a confusion of men and Manes. A year of man is a day and 
night of the gods. The northern course of the sun in their 
day; the southern, their night. Their are four ages, Krta, of 
four thousand years, etc., as in Manu, with, the ‘^twiliglit 
periods of just as many hundreds;” each later age losing a (|uar- 
ekapadcmi iCiymite.^ in thousands and liundi'cds. In vi. 10. 
3, the name of the fourth age, Kali, is Tisya. The length of 
the ages is stated again, as just given, in hi. 188. 22 f., b\it 
without aeonic speculations added. The moral qualities of each 
age are often described; at length, for example, in iii. 149. 
According to the usual later view, the Kali age begins with the 
death of Krsna; but according to v. 142. 8 f., at the very 
beginning of the great war, though probably the moral and not 
the chronological side is emj^hasized in Krsna’s repeated words, 
na taila hJiamta tretd na krtaih dDdparani na ea. That “ the 
Kaj makes the age ” is an epic truism that discounts all chro- 
nology. As to how the ages got their twilights, see Mr. Aiyer’s 
Ghronoliujy of Anoient India j). 129, where it is showui that 
one-tenth of the age makes the twilight, as the twilight of 
a day is one-tenth of a day of twelve hours, measuring 3 
yhaUkds.^ 1 h. 12 m. 

The sum of the thousands and hundreds (to continue the time- 
table already cited) is twelve thousand (years). Both seers and 
mathematicians, sanikhydmdah] recognize this age, ynya.^ of 
twelve thousand (years); and one thousand such ages (12,000,- 
000 human years) are equal to a day of Brahman, whose night is of 
the same length, sahasrayiiya'paryantam.^ xii. 232. 15 f. Noth- 
ing is said here of divine Yugas. In xii, 343. 3, the period of 
creation lasts till the end of a thousand caturyugas. The day of 
Brahman is again recognized as a thousand Yugas in iii. 3. 55 
and vi. 32, 17, with no intimation that the Yuga is other than 
that of the twelve thousand human-year Y"uga. The dimjam 
imTsmaliaBvaiii is a commonplace in tales, as in the account at 
iii. 173. 7 of Daitya austerities. According to xii. 227. 70, the 
(Yedic) gods live only a thousand (divine) years, varsasahasrd- 
ntani. 

The aeons, Kalpas, mark a greater period. At the end of a 
Kalpa the creative eighth of (xod changes, }><udoartate.^ xii. 281. 
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63. 'The Kalpa is thus one day of the creator-god (1000 X 12000 
years) and forms a new unit. It is in such units that the day 
of Brahman is reckoned in the later e;gic, xii. 312. If. The day 
of the Unmanifest is ‘Hwicc Jive thousand Kalpas,” panva 
halpasaha^rani (l^lguntuiy ahar i(,ej/at(\ and his night is the 
same. He creates, when he wakes, the demiurge ci'eator. Brah- 
man, and the latter’s day is the same length less a da$(t 

Jmlpasahasrdnl padoiiamf ahar nci/ate. Thus J-Ji'ahman’s day 
is now I'eckoned as one <|uarter less than that of the Unmanifest, 
or as seven thousand live hundred Kalpas, ‘‘and his night is of 
the same extent.”^ 

According to Mann, 1. 71 f., the total of four ages, consist- 
ing in all of twelve thousand (human) years, is one age of the 
gods, and a day of Brahman is a thousand such divine ages, 
the expressions being eaturyugam {dvddakudhasram) as cZeyd- 
oidm yugam^ and ddimhdndm yugdndm sahasram as brdhnum 
eham ahah, Now 'in xii. 208. 9, Soma is represented as a 
paryupdsitd^ ascetic reverer (?), during a thousand divine ages, 
sahasram dimjdndm yugdndm^ which should be a day of Brah- 
man; and in xii. 328. 24, Mahadeva stands, as an ascetic, on one 
foot during a dimjam varmsaJiasram^ or thousand years divine 
(of the gods). But in xii. 303. 14, as in the Kalpa enumera- 
tion above, the day of Brahman is reckoned not in ages, Yugas, 
but in aeons, Kalpas, albeit not of the same sort : 

yugam dvadaiasaJiasram halpaih vidhi caturyugam 

dasahalpa^atdvrttam ahas tad hrdlvmam ucyate^ 

“know that twelve thousand (years) are an age; a total of four 
ages, an aeon; the day of Brahman is said to be ten hundred 
times an aeon.” Nilakantha interprets the years and ages as 
divine, and the K^^lpa as a thousand caturyugas^ the Kalpa thus 
being a day of Brahman. This certainly cannot be extracted 
from the text, though it is the orthodox view. Nilakailtha at 
this place reckons out the year of Brahman in divine days and. 
years, which gives the usual Puranic creative period. But a 
thousand caticryicgas being the usual epic view of a day of 
Brahman, the text above is uncombinable with other epic data, 


^ The third creation (Ego-creation) and sense-creation have, respect- 
ively, days of five and three thousand Kalpas, ib. 11 and 15. 
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and must be twisted out of its real meaning to be in accord 
with tlaem. 

Two passages give the duration of a single spirit’s reincarna- 
tions, in wbicli tlie ;fhva is supposed to wander. In xii. 304. 44; 
305. 1 (continuation of tlie passage above) tJie spirit passes 
througb mryahotlmham^ani or tliousands of crores of crea- 
tions; and in xii. 281. 36 and 43, every in a BiiddiuHtic 
passage, passes tbrougli fourteen liundred tliousand courses on 
its way to perfection; eight hundred periods of saviJifirn,-^ 
mJcsepa in man’s estate alone. 

Only the later epic knows the Maha-kalpas by name. Thor- 
oughly Puranic are the passages; xii. 337. 1, tato Hite muliu- 
halpe ; 340, 115, mahahalpasahasraoii maliahalpaiatani ca 
samiatltani rajendra sargd^ ca preday ca ha. So in xiii. 107. 
77, phalam padmiisataprahhya>ni -aiahahalpam damdhihaai ; 
but never any sixch allusion in the real epic. 

After the specimen of time-measures given in my Greai 
p. 200, I need offer no further examples of the ej)ic’s tendency 
to count time by ‘^oceans,” sCtgara^ and other similar terms, 
pitdma^ patdhd,^ sahka,, nulhi., etc. They will be found, years 
rolled up to countless billions, in xiii. 107. 21 f., to select only 
one short passage fi'om the numerous instances afforded by these 
arithmetical jugglers. As the poets come to consider the extent 
of time in aeons, creations, vuarga and savihdra^ the imagina- 
tion is stretched to its utmost to devise parallels illustrative of 
the periods. A particle of saud removed daily from the Hima- 
laya till all the mountain is reduced to the plain; a drop of 
water daily drawn from thousands of league-long mile-deep 
lakes till all are drained; such are the images that describe these 
(pseudo-epic) creations. One will suffice : xii. 281. 30 f . : 

muilulrav i ksepxtmh aarakofts 

tlstJavnti jlvdh 2 micaTan ti cd Hiye^ 
2 )rajdvisargasga m - imrinidnya ni 

vdinmhasrdni Imhmd,^ dfdtya,^ 
mijiyalh punar yojanamstrtds tdh 

krosavi ca gamhiuratayd ^vagddhdli 


^ The inanimate and animate world. 
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ayamatah paflcciSatas ca sarvcih 

pvatyekaki yojanatah pmmpldhah 
vdpyd jalavi hsJpyaM vcilahotytd tv 

aJmd sakrc cd "^py atha out dvltlycDU 
tdsdvi hmya viddhl pavadi vlsargnm 

sathhanmi ekadi ca tathd po^apoidm. 

The 2:)assage cited above, p. 32, from iii. 190. 90, which speaks 
of suu, moon, Jupiter and Tisya as being together, implies the 
recognition of the sixty-year Brhaspati cycle, as the sun, moon, 
and Brhaspati are in Pusya once only in this cycle. ^ 

The doctrine of Manvantaras is implied (according to the 
commentator) in Bali’s prophecy at xii. 225. 31. When the sun 
shining in the meridian, onadhyanidine^ ceases to shine from all 
directions, then there will be war again between the gods and 
demons. Indra repudiates the idea, however, saying that the 
sun will never depart from his ordained course. But the 
Mapvantara-theory may well be implied here, for, though for- 
eign to the early epic, the Manvantaras, not ohly in their earlier 
form but even in their later fourteen-Manu form, are known to 
the pseudo-epic. In the early epic, only the Mihira hymn, a 
late intrusion, recognizes these periods of time.' Here, iii. 3. 
55-56, a day of Brahman is defined (as above) and the Manus 
and Manvantaras are referred to. The periods are referred to 
next in xii. 59. 115 and the first group of Manus is implied at 
xii. 285. 1, VdivasDate ^ortare^ which phase appears again in 
337. 56, “when the Treta Yuga shall have replaced Krta in the 
(Manv)antare of Vivasvat.” From here on, the later epic is 
full of allusions to the Manvantaras: purvc ca majivantao^e 
Sddyanibhime^ 343. 26; Manoh svdymnhlvme ^ntao^e^ 350, 42; 
manvantaresu^ ib. 43 ; Maoiu Svdrocisa^ 349. 36 f. ; ^aoidiha- 
rah (Saturn) swyaptitro hhamsyaU Manur mahdoi^ tasmioi 
■manvaoitare cdi ^va Manvddigaoyapuo'vakah (tvam eva hhavitd^ 
vatsa)^ 350. 55. In xiii. 14. 38-39, for the first time in the 
epic, the Manvantaras appear (as protectors, in connection with 
the wives, maids, and mother of the gods) along with seasons, 


^ The water of the lake as flung out drop by drop with the end of a 
hair ” seems to be a play on the chronological meaning of lcot% the “ end 
of arithmetic thought. 

2 Compare Aiyer, Chronology, p. 138. 
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years, hsancoi,, laoas^ ninhurtas,, niniems and Yiiga-oliaiiges. 
Finally, a Manu of the second group (of seven) appears in xiii. 
18. 43, Hm)(miasya Manoh svarge s<q)farsU oa hhainsyati. 

The real epic knows nothing of Great Kalpas and secondary 
Manvantaras. They belong to the Puranic period including 
the later epic, hut even the first (Puranic) chapter of Manu 
falls short of the extravagance reflected in Hfinti and Auususana. 
In regard to the cogency of this relation used as an alignment 
historically, it does not appear to me that the remark of M. 
Barth, Bulletin, 190^, p. 30, poses the question properly. 
Here, in a resume of a similar argument, M. Barth says: ces 
mentions sont rares dans les portions narratives, frequentes dans 
les parties didactiques, ce que, a premiere vue, paralt assez 
naturel.” The light sarcasm would be justihed if the preceding 
words gave the whole situation, but they do not. The nari*a- 
tive portions of the poem are not quite sundered from didactic 
material, and the point is that such didactic material, though 
treating of the same matter, treats it in less modern fashion ; 
whereas the treatment of Sfinti and Anusasana is, in contrast, 
rather that of the later Purfinas. Fear of being thought “ ex- 
pert in cutting up the poem ” need deter no one from the admis- 
sion that epic chronology represents an earlier point of view in 
the early books, and the Puranic point of view in what I call 
the pseudo-epic. Hay, rather, one might ask, is he an exp)ert 
historian who thinks that such a difference of view is quite with- 
out historical significance 

EXCURSUS. ANALYSIS OF EPIC DATES. 

The Pandus were born a year apart, i. 124. 22, and when 
they first went to Pahcfila they were all proficient in the use of 
arms. The youngest must therefore have been at least 16 years 
old, and Arjima 17 at this time, when they ravaged Drupada’s 
kingdom, i. Gl. 31-35; 135-138 (Karna made king of Ahga, 
136). A year after this, Yudhisthira was installed, 139. 1, and 
Drupada sought a son to avenge his overthrow, 107. 14 (Arjuna 
now 18). Some time was spent in conquering the world, 139, 
but, regarding this as a matter of a few weeks (!), the next 
stage is mai'ked by the expedition to Yaranfivata, where the 
Pandus spent a year (148. 1, Arjuna was now 19), before they 
traversed the woods and, after spending ((uite a long time, olra- 
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rdtrosUdh^ 168* 3, at Ekacakrfi, went to Paiicala again, 168. 11. 
Here tliey 1 ‘emained one year, parisamvatsarositdJi^ 1. 61. 31, 
after getting Di'aupadi (she was born grown up, like her twin 
])rother), and Arjuna must then have been 20. After this they 
visited Hastiiia, went to ithandava, and remained there “many 
years,” befoi’e Arjuna was exiled, 

L 61. 35. 

Arjuna on being exiled “lived a whole year and one month 
in the wood” and then sought out Krsiifiat Dvaravati and took 
Subhadi'fi, i. 61. 42, 

sa nfd samDutmTcim. purnmn c.di dmm vaoie vasmi 

tato ^gacoJiad Ehrslkekini^ etc. 

Then, after the burning of Khandava and the gambling at 
Hastina,' the Pandus were exiled for 13 years; and the war 
began on the 14th year, i. 61. 50, etc. 

If the “ many years ” at Khandava be reckoned only as three, 
Arjuna would be 23 when exiled for circa two years, aet. 25, 
returning 4 years before the banishment of all the Pandus, at 
the beginning of which he would be 29, and at the end of the 
13 years, when his son was 16, Arjuna himself would be 42. 
Part of the years reckoned by Abhimanyu’s age is included in 
the. 1 year 2 months of the building of the Sablui, ii* 3. 37, 
mdsdih parlmturda^aili. 

But discrepancies occur. There is no record of a year spent 
with Drupada in the full account of the wedding, On the con- 
trary, i. 199-207 imply that the Pandus return to Hastina soon 
after the wedding. Nor is it consistent that the Pandus, who 
have already ravaged Drupada’s kingdom, should regard it as 
apuT'Dadrata on their second journey thither, i. 138 and 168. 6. 
In i. 141, moreover, Yudhisthira is clearly not yet installed as 
heir-apparent, although he had already been installed in i. 139. 
1, a year after Drupada’s defeat. Even the year spent in Var- 
aniivata (i. 149. 1) seems in i. 146 and 147 to-be regarded as a 
term of a month or a few days. There is no inconsistency in 
the timeless birth and growth of Bhima’s son, for it is ex- 
pressly declared to be such ; though the period of wandering, 
i. 156, should occupy some reasonable time omitted in the 
account above. But the difference between the clear statement 
of the. first book, that Arjuna lived a year and a month in the 
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wood and tlien raped Subliadru, and the subsequent prolonga- 
tion of .Arjuiia’s exile to twelve years i, three years of 

which are spent at Manipur, i. 215. 26, and one eacdi in Dvaraha 
and Puskara, 231, is important for the critique of the epic. 
DrfuipadT’s five children were born '^‘at intervals of a year,’’ 
elmDurmutarcih^ i. 221. 60, 78, 86, but though Arjuna’sHou was 
necessarily born nearly a year after his return, and was a 
young warrior in the great war, his age at death is not specitied. 
There is a difficulty, however, even here, for JDrfiupadrs sons 
born one and two years later are also young fighters and the 
youngest would be but 14, Avhereas Abhimanyii at 16 is always 
celebrated as the youthful Avarrior par excellence, and 16 is the 
youngest age at Avhich boys were considered equal to Avar, 
Another discrepancy which gives a comical effect is found in 
iii. 33. 12, where Abhimanyu, Avho should iioaa^ be about four, 
is solemnly said to be one of those AA^ho did not approve of 
Yudhisthira’s life! At this time tlie Pandus had lived 13 
months in the wood. In iii. 30-37 they still live some time ” 
before Arjuna starts on his trip. Five years Arjuna passed in 
heaven, iii. 44. 5 ; 141. 7 ; 164. 17, AAdiile the Pandus waited 
five years for him, iii. 50. 12. In iii. 158. 3, the time of wan- 
dering is now four years, Arjuna is to be expected about the 
fifth, pancxmwi ahhitah samdm^ and in iii. 165-174. 9 the five 
years end with Arjuna’s return. In iii.* 176. 5-8 they ‘4ived 
six years before and four years with Arjuna,” ten mniah alto- 
gether, and it is now the eleventh year in the wood, e7y:.ddaiar)i. 
varsmi idmi vasCimah. After this they lived in Visfikhayfipa 
forest one year, 177. 17 (with some preliminary maixhing), and 
in 177. 20, the somewhat belated twelfth year arrives, dvddasmh 
varsam wpopaydtam. The twelve years in the forest are re- 
ferred to again in 183. 39; 239. 18 as not yet over. In iii. 243. 
15, Yudhisthira cannot I'escue Diuyodhana personally because of 
his vow, hratu^ but he urges his brother to do this ! In this 
(twelfth) year, Karna (already the king of Ahga) conquers the 
Ahgas (and Drupada), and all the north, east, west, and south 
country (254. 19), including the Yavanas and other foreigners 
all ‘^in a short time,” hdlena nd HuUrghena^ 254. 33, 

A year and eight months now elapse (after the twelfth year 
has begun) and the Pandus are still in the wood, eating deer 
(after the G-hosayatra), sdstamdsmh hi no varsam yacl endn 
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iipayiihsmahe (eating the deer here), hi. 258. 12 (after the lib- 
eration of Diiryodhaiia in 246 ; here Yndhisthira has a conver- 
sation ■^vith Duiyodhana after rescuing him). 

By this time about fourteen years must have passed since the 
Pandus were banished, but in iii. 259 the narrative reverts with 
the opening statement that while they dwelt miserably in tlie 
woods eleven years passed away,” as if the twelfth had not 
yet come. The thirteenth year, however, hnall}^ comes, iii. 
315. 5, sescoit vcmmi trayodaSam^ the comjdetion of the 
twelfth being announced in 310. 41, what did they do when 
the twelfth year was over 

In the fourth book occurs the most glaring inconsistency in 
the poem. The bow of Aijuna is here said to have been 
already carried for 65 years by that hero (who is now 40 or 50 
years old, according to the contradictory data already furnished), 
iv. 43. 6. The 13 years of waiting are paralleled by the 13 days 
which Draupadi begs to be allowed still to remain in the town, 
24. 29, the agreement and the 13th year expiring, iv. 31. 2 and 
4, on the Txngarta expedition, though in 47. 4 the 13th year is 
not yet over, 'Dartate tu trayodakim^ in Duryodhana’s opinion. 
But it becomes noAv a question of years reckoned as lunar or 
solar, five months and twelve days being the difference (see 
above, p. 42). In 26. 3, Duryodhana says that most of the 
time is past and veiy little remains, alxommktam hdlasya gata- 
bhuyutJiam antatah; in 21. 17, only a month and a half remain. 
In 48. 5, Arjima is represented as having been samdhitah (and 
therefoi’e out of practice in fighting) for 13 years, varsdiiy 
astciu ca pafiea ca ; in iv. 49. 6-8, he is said to have learned 
aims from Sakra for 5 years, as he practiced hrahmacarya for 5 
years and then stole Draupadi. In iv. 49. 18 Arjuna is said by 
Krpa to be freed, having been deceived, nikrtah^ by the Kurus 
for 13 years, as in 62. 14. The exile in the wood for 12 years 
is alluded to in 60. 7. Finally, in iv. 72, 14, on the end of the 
13th year, trayodak varse Qiivrtte^ being at IJpa 2 )lavya, Abhima- 
nyu is married (cf. 23). 

In V. 1. 11-13, varsdni sat sapta ca trayodasa^ edi Ha sudiis- 
taro hjam^ the 13th year is now ended. In v. 20. 9, the exj^res- 
sioii vdsitdi ca mahdranye varsdiil Uia trayodasa seems to imply 
that the 13 years are ^^assed in a forest; but the sequence recog- 
nizes the Virata episode. In v. 21. 13, Karna says the 13 
years are not yet ]3ast, and puts it as if they still had to stay in 
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the wood, yathapratijncmi kalam taih carantu vaaam d^ritCth, 
Although Yirfita is I'ecognized in v. ^2, yet no notice is taken 
of the sojourn there in v. 20, where indeed it is said (25) that 
the Kurus live only because they have not yet heard Arjuna’s 
how, a curious statement in view of iv. 55, etc. The thirteen 
years (one incognito) are recognized, liowever, in v. 48. 02, 
and elsewhere (below). 

In v. 52. 10-11 occurs the following sloka, si)oken just l)ef(>re 
the war, at the end of the thirteenth year (the subject is 
Arjuna) : 

trayastriMat samdhuya klidndmc atarpayat 

jagdya cci surdn saw an ntt hya cidmah pardjayam, 

0 has suta^ vocative, for hui/a^ and hT. interiU’ets ^Hhirty-three 
years, samdh^ are past.” But this is impossible. B’s reading 
is evidently correct (K.’s comment hts only 0!) and the 33 are 
not years but the gods challenged by Arjuna, s(nndhT(y{( being 
a common epic word in these circumstances. 

Another year appears to be added in y. 79. 19, where the 
cattle-lifting foray of Yirfita is alluded to as occurring sanivat- 
saragate ^dhvanl^ “on, the expedition of a year past ” (K.. gata-* 
savimtsare ; cf. xi. 3. 10, sauwaUaragata^ “a year old”). But 
in V, 82. 40 it is still only 13 years that Drriui)adi has waited 
for revenge, and Prthfi says in v. 00. 47, caturdamm idam 
'oarsam yan nd ^pa^yam {iJrdnpadlm), so ib. si. 60 and 70; 
and in 129. 47, the queen says, (dam anga^ ^iikdro ^yani trayo- 
dakisamdh IwtaJi, The “ fourteenth year” merely implies that 
the thirteenth is ended. 

An apparent discrepancy occurs at v. 141. 13. Karna was 
made king of Ahga at the tournament, which according to the 
narrative already given occurred several years before the gam- 
bling., Yet in this 2jassage Karna declares that through his 
fidelity to the Kfiurava prince he has enjoyed a kingdom “ with- 
out thorns” for thirteen years, mayd trayodam sama hhuMctm 
rajyam akantaham. This may be made to mean that his king- 
dom has been thornless only since the retirement of the Pandus; 
but the natural interpretation is that the kingdom has been his 
only for the time mentioned, for Karna himself is reviewing 
his life and this is the only allusion in his speech to the kingdom 
given to him by Duryodhaiia. The explanation, however, lies 
rather in the assumption of a poetic lapsus, for the words are 
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almost identical with those employed by Duryodhana himself in 
V. IGO. 110, where he says to Arjnna, trai/odasa samd hhuhtcmi 
raj}/ am vila-patas and the thirteen years of kingly enjoy- 

ment on the part of Dnryodhana are contrasted with the weep- 
ing of his foes (IGl. 8 and 28 repeat this in the herald’s words). 

The. exact time of the battle is giyen as to occur on the 
seyenth day from the interview in y. 112. 17, at the time of the 
new moon. In Mr. Aiyer’s little book, The Ghroiioloijy of 
Ancient Intlla^ the statement in y. 83. 7, that Krsna set out on 
his mission ‘4n Kfirtika, under the star Bevati, at the end of 
autumn,” is united with this, which in turn is interpreted to 
meali that the new moon will happen in Jyestha Haksatra (in 
seven days, emended by Mr. Aiyer to “ten”). It was, how- 
ever, under Pusya ISTaksatra that the Kuril army took the held, 
y. 150. 3, /yasyo hlya^ as did the Pandus, ix. 35. 10 and 15, 
and the armies were prepared, according to vi. 17. 2, maghd- 
Disayagah soniah under Magha. The asterism should be Citra 
(y. 143. 10; vi. 3. 12, 28, etc.). Eighteen days of battle are 
recognized, save in the inteipolation of Balarama, whose jour- 
■ ney can be interpreted only to mean that the battle lasted forty- 
two days (below). 

During the battle, the only point to be noticed is the age of 
the combatants, the leaders Duryodhana and Yudhisthira being 
now over forty or fifty (as above). Arjuna, two years younger, 
is tarima and yiivan^ Kakula is siihumdro yitvd surah^ but 
Drona is eighty-five; viL 12. 22; 83. 23; 110. 81; 125. 73; 
126. 39. Despite these epithets applied to the Pandus, which 
imply middle-age sti’ength or even youthful delicacy, in vii. 
196. 44, Arjuna says that the short remnant of their days will 
be affected by Drona’s unrighteous death, yacld gatarh vayo 
hlmyali 4istam alpataram ca nah^ “gone is the greater part of 
life, it is the lesser part remains to us,” though vayah (cf. pra- 
vayah) m 2 i>j imply strength of life more than life (yet the con- 
clusion does not favor this, tasye ^cldnlm viJcdro ^yam adharmo 
^yam hrto mahdn). Karna also is yuvan^ viii. 8. 11. This is 
not middle-age, however, according to the antithesis of yduvana, 
madhya^ vrddha^ or fduvana^ madhya^ jard (see the citations, 
in the last article of the series in this Journal), mor can it be 
interpreted as fool’s age as in x. 3. 11, for it is intended, as in 
the citations above, for a compliment. The time-term for fool 
is hdla^ as in xi. 17. 20, applied to Duryodhana. 
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After the battle comes the inconsistency of Balarfima’s expe- 
dition. He started out just before the battle and returned at 
its close, making forty-two days in all, from Pusya to Sravana, 
catvdrinkul ahdmj adya dve ea^ etc., ix. 34. (3; 54. 12. 

It is quite impossible to reconcile tliis with the statements in 
regard to the length of the battle (eighteen days) found else- 
where in the epic. In ix. 36. 14, Ealarfima starts under Maitra 
Haksatra, i. c. Anuradha. Mr. Aiycr, oyv. nt, p. 101, emends by 
changing 42 to 24, catD<lrms<it to iuMnrmnktty^ and 
to llolbinydm ; but this is merely a confession of inability to 
reconcile the conflicting statements except by changing the text 
completely. At the same place, Mr. Aiyer endeavors to recon- 
cile the appearance of the moon in the night battle in vii. 18.5 f. 
on the fourteenth day, with the previous account of the new 
moon. Mr. Aiyer’s conclusion that the war ended on the 51st 
day before the winter solstice, and began, on Oct. 14th, 1194 
B.C. (or that at least the war took place in the latter half of 
this year), does not depend altogether on the rectifleation of 
these obvious errors, but is based to some extent on the inter- 
pretation of the doubtful verse xiii. 168. 28 (27, “for 58 nights 
Bhisma lies on his couch ^’), as already explained. 

In xi. 17. 21, “he who has enjoyed undisputed royalty for 
13 years now lies dead,” the fourteenth year implied in the early 
account is pointedly ignored, as it is elsewhere,. notably in viii. 
68. 9, “there are now these 13 years in which we have lived in 
the hope of Arjuna,” and the battle takes place immediately on 
the end of the 13th year. 

But as to the assumption that the Pandus were originally ban- 
ished for only twelve years and that the thirteenth year is a later 
addition, it must be proved by the content, style, and metrical 
form of Yirata rather than by the discrepancies in the texts 
that refer to the years of banishment. I used to think that the 
thirteenth year was interpolated on the further ground that such 
discrepancies revealed a prior stage in which the thirteenth year 
was actually unrecognized, as in hi. 24. 2; v. 72. 9; but a care- 
ful survey of all the cases now leads me to the conclusion that 
this may be due merely to the poetic point of view. ^An 
example as good as any other is found in vii. 137. 47, in 
which a reference is make to the fire of rage lasting 13 years, 
and 197. 7, “the impatience of 13 years,” as compax'ed with 
ih. 145, 93, where “the soitow’' of 12 years” is mentioned. 
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In one case tlie anger during the whole period, in the other the 
wretcliedness during the life in the wood, is emphasized. So in 
yiii. 9. 58, it is said that Yudhistliira did not sleep for thirteen 
years because of his fear of Karna, a statement repeated in 
different words in 06. 15 and again in xi. 21. 7, and this is pre- 
sented, in viii. 74. 47, as tlie grief acquired in thirteen years, 
ikilMiiihi trayoda^am)narjltiim^ whereas in viii. 11. 27 mention 
is made of the grief (arrow) of twelve years, kilyo nm)na dvd- 
dasa})drsJ7>:(fJi. Other references in this book are found in viii. 
91. 4, in which an extra year is recognized besides twelve in tlie 
wood, and 90. 45, ‘Sve shall sleep well to-day after being 
awake in sorrow for 13 years.’’ The next book too recognizes 
only 13 years. In ix. 33. 4, which is repeated in 58. 19 with 
var. lee,, this section repeating the substance of 33 after the 
Tirtha episode, a long intei’polation (ch. 33-51), it is said that 
Buryodhana has been practicing on an iron statue of Bhima for 
13 years (this iron statue reappears in xi. 12. 15 f.). Also in 
XV. 4. 15 the thirteenth year is recognized. In the earlier books, 
the thirteenth year is recognized, besides passages already cited, 
in ii. 46. 11; 74. 18 f. -76; 77. 30; 80. 34; iii. 3. 74; 8. 3; 
46. 58; 49. 11; 51. 33 f. ; 176. lOf.; 252, 43; 256. 14; 261. 
50; V, 61. 19; 95. 41; 160. 89; all referring either to the thir- 
teenth year as being completed, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, to what will happen in the fourteenth year, after 
the thirteenth, e. g. ii. 77. 30 and iii. 261. 50. I think now, 
therefore, that the thirteenth year must be regarded as belong- 
ing to the original conception of the present poem and that the 
late characteristics of Virata are due to subsequent working- 
over of the delectable scenes embodied in it. Possibly the 
original form was simply an extra year ‘‘in. concealment” 
(incognito) . The time-discrepancy is of no more weight than 
in the application of thirteen years to the w^ood-life exclusively. 
This cui’ious statement, that the Pandavas lived not only in 
banishment but in the wood for 13 years, is found three times, 
once as cited above, p. 50 ad fin., again in vii. 197. 10, 

^ vanam prawajitdi ca sma vcdkaldJiiiavcisasaJi 
cmarhamdnds tarn hhcivam trayodamsamdh pardih^ 

“we w’-ere exiled by our enemies to the woods, clothed in bark 
and skins, undeserving of that condition, for thirteen years;” 
and in xv. 11. 23, 
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yatra trayodakimma Dctoie vcmyena jVyatha^ 

(that condition) ‘‘when for thirteen yearw yon lived in the 
wood on forest products.’^ But as the latter is easily explained 
as a phrase (also in the Ramriyaiia, see my list of parallels, 
Great Epie^ p. 433, No. 242), and is preceded hy an explicit 
reference to the “secret residence” in contrast to the “twcdve 
years hate,” ib. 20, so in the former case, “that c.oadition” 
carries the thought over to the end of the period during which 
the Fandus were treated badly for thirteen years. So also the 
fourteenth year in the wood, logically to be extracted from the 
narrative as sketched above, is proba])ly merely a poetic lapsus. 
Abhimanyu is killed at 1C years of age, after having been mar- 
ried for six months, i. 67. 117, etc.; xi. 20. 29. 

In the tenth and eleventh books the data carry us forward to 
the end of the Fandus. Krsna is slain on the 3Cth year after 
the war; xi. 25. 44, repeated in xvi. 1. 1. During this time 
the Fandus defer to Dhrtarfistra for 15 years, and the latter, 
XV. 20. 32, lives three years more. It is 16 years after the war 
ill XV. 29. 37, at which time Draupadi is “just about touching 
middle age” (!), xv. 25. 9. Two years more pass, xv. 37. 1, 
after more than a month’s visit on Dhrtarfistra, maiadhU 

hah^ XV. 36. 11. Three of the eighteen years after the war 
were passed by the old king in the wood and fifteen in town, 
XV. 39. 25. These form ex])licit denials of the fact (inferred 
from the circumstance that Fariksit Avas a baby at the time of 
the visit) that Fariksit Avas croAvned about sixteen years after 
the war, as shown by Mr. Aiyer. The epic in this regard con- 
tradicts itself and can scarcely be taken as a safe guide for its 
own date as far as these data are concerned, x. 16. 7; xv. 15. 
10; 25. 10. Fariksit reigns 60 years, according to x. 16. 15, 
though in a final extravagance the epic declares that Yudhi- 
sthira’s reign alone embraces “ thousands of years,” xv. 10. 22, 

tathd varsasahasrdni huntlpictrena dJumatd 

pdlyamdnd dhrtmiatd mhliam vinddraahe nrpa. 

Altogether the epic is as fairly consistent in its dates as was 
to be expected of so huge a compilation. Some of the incon- 
sistencies, hoAvever, are so decided as to admit of no reasonable 
doubt that the poem has been largely interpolated. 
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SYNTACTICAL NOTE ON THE ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

It is not wortli wMle to make a separate article out of this 
note, so I append it here, though scarcely in place. In the Am, 
Journal of Philology, xxiv, p. If,, I have tried to show that, in 
epic and eaidier Sanskrit, the ablative of time-words does not mean 
‘‘after” hut “up to ” or “within” the time named, my general 
conclusion in respect of all the grammatical cases being that in 
early Sanskrit no grammatical case expresses temporal posteriority 
any more than it does temporal priority, though “time after” 
may be implied by any case (except the vocative), even by the 
nominative and accusative. The ablative in particular approxi- 
mates to a true indication of posteriority, yet only in serial time, 
measured a starting-point. This note illustrates the use of 
the ablative in the later literature of the Brhat Sahihita. Here is 
strikingly shown how such an expression as sanmdsdt regulaiiy 
includes the period and does not mean “after a semester,” but 
within it. Good examples are found in xxx, xxxii, and xlii. 
In xxx. 12 and 31, scq}tcihdt is “within a week;” in xxxii, “in 
four fortnights,” and “in a week ” are expressed by the instru- 
mental and by sajyffOidt respectively; in xlii. 7, it is said that a 
rise in price will take place sastlie ondsi^ varsdrclhdt^ and {sthi- 
tvd) mdsam^ all alike giving the limit. So in xlvi. 14, 30, 39, 
53, ‘ time within Avhich ’ is expressed-^ by instrumental and abla- 
tive, sanmdsdt^ and sb elsewhere. But in this later literature, 
BS. Ixxviii. 20, appears (as noticed in my article) an innovation 
in tryahdt samnivartate^ in the apparent meaning “ceases after 
three days.” BS. has d inurdhatah in the sense “from the 
head onward,” lii. 10, as well as d varsdt^ “within a year,” 
xlv. 16 (also the antam construction, dhrahmcthltdntam^ Ixxiv. 
20). The nominative of duration,, as illustrated in the article 
referred to above, has here a still more striking illustration: {yo 
^dydt)^ sdi ^kdni mmatir (the reading of all MSS.; see Kern’s 
note) ahdni^ Ixxvi. 3: (whoso eats), “days a twenty (nom, !) 
and one.” 



^i'davdrriah Oommentary on the VdsamclaUd, — By Dr. Louis 
H. Gkay, Brincetoii Uiiiversitj’, Princeton, N. J. 

Ik any attempt to interpret Sanskrit kmrya^ native coimtien- 
taries are not only important, kiit almost indispensaLle. ''Plie 
question as to tlie accuracy of tlieir information is, genca'ally 
speaking, comparatively easy to decide. Their authors under- 
stand in the majority of cases the texts which th.ey explain; they 
are acquainted with all the stylistic tricks which adorn the 
hmya^ and their interpretations may usually he acce2')ted. Of 
the many Hindu glossators of value not the least important 
is Sivarama Tripfithin, with whose on the 

Vcisavadattd of Suhandhu this paper is concerned. In the pre- 
paration of my projected translation of the lYim>v(tdattd I have 
naturally studied the lJaTp<(iia^ the only commentary accessible 
in printed form (in the editions of the Ydsavadattii by Hall, 
Calcutta, 1850, and by Vidyasagara, ib., 1874). 

Commentaries on the Ydsavadattd are, how^ever, numerous. 
Hall, in his edition of the novel (Introd., 45-47), mentions 
Harasinhasena and the lliMvadtpinFt of Jagaddhara. In his 
judgment, neither of these is equal to ^^ivarfima. He thus char- 
acterizes Jagaddhara : ^Magaddhara, as compared with J^iva- 
rama, though he oftener takes note of various readings, is more 
diffuse, is equally fanciful, and resorts less frequently to author- 
ity in justification of his comments. His errors are freely 
exposed by his successor [Sivarama], and not invariably with 
unexceptional courtesy.’” He says of Harasiiihasena’s gloss 
that it ‘Gs of small value, and is busied very much more with 
pointing out the figures of rhetoric 'which Suhandhu exempli- 
fies, than with anything else.” To this list of commentaries 
Aufrecht {Gatcdogits Gatcdogornm^ i,, 566, ii., 133-134, 224) 
adds the following: the Sarvcwihasa of Hurayana Diksita, the 


^ I have not found any mention of Jagaddhara in the Darpa^a. 
These exposures of his blunders must therefore be by implication. See, 
however, Aufrecht, Catalogus .Catalogortcirij i., 195. 
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{Jurnika of PrabliFitara, tlie TaUiuikimmudri of Baniadeva, tlie 
Yyakhydyika of Yikramarcldlii Kavi, glos>ses by I8nlgriragupta, 
Sarvacaadra, Timmaya Stiri, Sarvaraksita, Siddliacandragani, 
and SiiksmadarHin, and citlier one or t-wo anonymous com- 
mentaries. Of these glossators, Timmaya Sfiri lived about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, if he was identical with the 
author of a commentary on Agastya’s BahthlulraUt) Aufrecht, 
i., ^31), and Prabhfikara was born in 1564: (ib., i. 353). 

According to Hall (Introd., 44), Sivarrima composed besides 
the Kan<Hinml(irpau<(- the BJnmina^ a commentary on Oandin’s 
Difsaknnuiracarita (printed in Godebole and Parab’s edition of 
this novel, Bombay, 1898, 218-244), the Ij<iksml)bWdH<'lhhI 
(Ihdna^ a collection of uplidl derivatives (edited in the Satko^u- 
samgraha^ Benares, 1874 ; see also Zachariae, Indische Worter- 
IrilG!m\ {Kosa)^ 38, Aufrecht, i., 539), and the Jiasaratnahara^ 
a treatise in 102 couplets, with his own commentary, entitled 
Laksmwihdra ^ on poetic sentiments. To this list Aufrecht, i., 
652, ii., 155, adds eighteen, including both commentaries and 
original works. The commentaries, in addition to those on the 
VdmvadaUd and the BasakuiaCmcearlta^ were on the Kddam- 
harl of Bfina, on the Ylyidyukam.dhdtmyii (Aufrecht, i., 577), 
the Yrttakdiutnhlia^"^ and the Yuamapadl on the Kcimjapra- 
kMa, His original works, besides the Ramratnahara,, are the 
Alamkarctsamudgaka^ the Jldvyalaksjnq^rakd^a^ the JYakmtra- 
mala with his own commentary, entitled LaJcsmlvildsa^ ‘‘ a 
grammatical poem. Printed in Kavyamrila, 1888” (Aufrecht, i., 
274), the “written for his brother, Kesavarama” 

(ib., ii., 65), the Blmpdlabhusana^ “quoted in the Laksmini- 
vasabhidhana ” (ib., i., 415), the Bahasyaeandrikd^ the 

limanapibra'oadha^ in which a number of Sivarama’s other 
works are mentioned (ib., ii., 155), the Yidydvildsa^ mentioned 
in the LakpnmwdsdhhidhCtna (ib., i., 575), the Siiryadwarsa- 
jyhalokti^ and five stotras in honor of Krsna, the Ganges and the 
Jumna, Ganesa, ^iva and Bhairava, and 8iva and Rama. His 
main creative interests therefore lay apparently in Aylnya-poetry 
and in grammar, while as a commentator he seems to have 
devoted himself especially to kdvya-^vo&e and to rhetoric. 


^ This seems not to have been found. At least, Aufrecht does not 
mention it. 
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Of Ms life Sivarrima tells little. In liis preface to tlie Kah- 
eanadarpana^ after an opening invocation to Siva, lie tlms 
speaks of his ancestry (Hall, 1, 11. 11-18, omitted by Vidyasa- 
gara) : 

trilohacandra ity Cmt hhydto lohem oandrarat 
ianayo mnayopeto yainydn^ (mj({, dwmimt 
krmivviun.rddiidhah mrU catarhhu tanayalr yntah 
nljate Tdjanlftjnah m mad y dir iiat hhupatih 
yah ‘pidjiakdndvi krpayd '^ptamdyali 
sa> kd.rmardiaih ^ivartunan d))id 
(jovin dardmo ‘^tha oimkundardmo 
jdtah knmidt he^amirdaiandynd^ 

‘one Trilokacandra there Avas, famed among the Avorlds as is the 
moon. His younger son, with virtue filled, an astrologer, 
named Krsnarfima, a sage with four sons, knoAving kingly con- 
duct, shiiieth even as a lord of eartli through conciliation and 
the rest.^ The son of Kpsiiarfima, Avho gained knowledge by 
his teachers’ compassion, was Sivarfima; then C4ovindarrima, 
Mukundarrima, and Kesavarfima, in order born.’ The JShuHanOr 
gives no additional information, except that Trilokacandra Avas 
a Siyite Brahman (11. 5-6) : 

mdhekipddcimhiijasaktaceta naresa.^(fin2yt(ylfapdd(qn(dnuih 
yrahekitejd mrayd maJumjCts trllokacandro .sy<^ dmjdyryah^ 

‘with his thought devoted to the lotus-feet of the great lord 
[Siva], honoring the lotus-feet of the lord of men [the king], 
with the glory of the lord of planets [the sun], brilliant, great 
in strength, Trilokacandra Avas born, foremost of twice-born.’ 

If we know little of Sivarfima’s life, Ave can at least fix his 
date within narroAV limits. In ZaJ^snfanlasa 9, he cites the 
Parihhdsendichkhara^ Avhich places him about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century (Aufrecht, i., 652), for NagojI or 
ISTagesabhatta, the author of this grammar, “was the Guru of 
Gangarama, the great-grandfather of Manirama (1804) ” 
(ib., 283). 


^ Alluding to the four means of royal conquest. Cf . Manu, vii. 107 ; 
tan dnayed vasaih sarvdn sdmddibMr upahramdili. 
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In liis commentaxy Sivarfima quotes fifty-six autliorities. By 
far tlxe greater number of references is naturally lexicographi- 
cal. In glossing the vocabulary of an author as artificial as 
Subandhu, bristling with sksas, vrrodhas, and all other adorn- 
ments of Jcdvya, constant citations must be made from the 
lexicographers to support the meanings assigned by the com- 
mentator to the words which he discusses. On lexicography, 
grammar, meter, drama, and rhetoric thirty-three works and 
authors are quoted in the Kcinmna/Iarjmna. Amara, the most 
important of all the lexicograjxhers (cf. Zachariae, 18-20), is by 
all odds the most frequently cited authority, being quoted six 
hundred times. ^ ISfext comes the YUiuqmd'ctm of Mahcsvara 
Kavi (ib., 28-29), with 1G5 citations. Hemacandra (ib., 80-35) 
is quoted but thirty-four times; the IldrdvaU of Purusottama- 
deva (ib., 23-24), twenty-eight times;, and the Dluirariiko^a 
of Dharanidasa (ib., 20), twenty-three times. Medinikara’s 
IfedimhoSa (ib., 35-36) is cited eleven times, and an Mcdlcsara- 
probably that by Purusottamadeva (ib., 37-38, Aufrecht, i., 
74, 342), ten times. The TltyaMnl of TJtpala, apparently one 
of the older lexicographers (Zachariae, 7), is citexl eight times; 
the AneJcdrthasamiiceaya of Sasvata (ib., 4-5, 24), seven times; 
and the Uttaratantra, “^xrobably a part of a dictionary” 
(Aufrecht, i., 63), six times. As no manuscript of thisX*o.<fa 
seems to be known, and as Sivarfima is the only author recorded 
by Aufrecht as quoting it, the fragments found in the Barpana 
are of interest. They are the following : 
p. 72 (quoted on p. 242-243 as from the IlarmciTi ) : 

maJcsikd matsard jneyd thramardll ca sd matd; 
p. 73: vUvakarmd dei^aiilpl m^x^aharma dwdkarah ; 
j). 129 : rasajnd rasand jihnd ; 
p. 142: nandiT dnandajdmdtrmitrayor api ee kyate; 

23. 184: dhliydyihd paricclieda dirdsocchvdsakdr api / 
p. 242: corah iahkitavarna^ ca ktosunidhsa.h jyrahwtitah. 
Another lexicographer, of whom no manuscript is yet dis- 
covered, but who is quoted by ^varfima (and by a number of 
other glossators), is Rantideva (cf. Aufrecht, i., 492, Zachariae, 
6), who is cited five times. Four quotations each are made from 


^ Counting such references as iti catur§,v amarah, p. 231, as four 
times, and so in all similar cases. 
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tlie AnelmrthadhiHiniman^ar^^ of Malifiksapanaka (Zacliariae, 
25) j the VdijmjanU of Yuclavaprakasa (ib., 27), the Eatnahoia 
(ib., 15, Aiifrecht, i., 489), and the Eudraho^a (Anfrecht, i., 
528), Two citations each are made from Mahesvara’s ^Sa.hdahhe- 
dajmihcu^n (Zachariae, 24), Rabhasapfila (ib., 0, Anfrecht, i., 
492-493), and Vyfidi, one of the most ancient of all the lexico- 
graphers (Zacliariae, 6-7, Anfrecht,i., 018). Only one qin)tation 
is found from the J\i)§as(lr<(> (Anfrecht, i., 130; cf. TTall, lutrod., 
45). This is the nniqne citation thus far known from this AVork, 
and runs thns (p. 153) : 

arthe hrte h)yayaih tdiKtt tddmEiye vartate dDaymn, 

One citation each is made also from Purnsottama’s Usjn<(dheda 
(Anfrecht, i., 71), the Bahd(i/ratnakara of Malilpa, written in 
1374 (ib., i., 444, Zachariae, 36; cf. Hall, Introd., 45), the 
Kmihalpadruma of Vopadeva, a dhdtnpddht of the thirteenth 
century (Anfrecht, i., 86, 616), and the kiaJedrahheda 

(ib., i., G22). 

In grammar but one author, Kurasvdmin^ Avho lived pro- 
bably in the eleventh century (Zacliariae, 21), is quoted, his 
. El 2 n 2 tavyayopasar[/a (Anfrecht, i., 134, 296) being once cited. 
In alamhdra literature six authors and woihs'^are quoted. The 
most numerous citations are from ^ivarfana’s OAvn Mrmtratna- 
hdr(o^ from which he makes five quotations. Four citations 
each are made from Mammata^s Kdmjaprahd^d (Jacob, JRAS., 
1897, 308-309) and from the VdyhliaUdhimhara (ib., i., 559, 
Regnaud, Ehetorique mmerite^ 380, Jacob, 281-309). There 
are two quotations from Daiidin’s ICdmjddar^a^ and one each 
from the Alamhdrehiara and the Kantlidhharana (probably the 
SarasvatVcantJi^^^^ [Anfrecht, i., 699,78, Jacob, 299-306], 

hardly the ]Shydyallldvatllm>nthdhharcm^ a commentary on the 
dSTyayallldvatl [Anfrecht, i., 310]). Of the former work, the 
citation by &varama, p. 4, defining the mdharmitd-yuna^ yatra 
vises anadv dr d vUesyeddbhah sd sicdharmitd^ is the only frag- 
ment known (ib. , i. , 32) . ^ 

Kedarabhatta, the author of the VrttaratndJcara^ is once cited 
as an authority on meter, and Vamana, a writer on poetics 


^ Hall (Introd., 45) says that the Alairikdmiekliara (Anfrecht, i., 33) 
and Bhanudatta (ib., 405, Regnaud, 370-872) are quoted by Sivarama. I 
have not found the citations. 
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(ib.,!., 563, Jacob, 288-289), is quoted twice. From Bbarata 
there are eight citations. 

To explain the astronomical allusions, which are found in the 
YimcmculaUa^ two quotations are made by {Siyarfima from 
Varahamihira (Thibaut, A^tvonomie^ Astrolorjie^ imd 3fitthe- 
matih^ 56-57, 65-GG), and one each from Garga (ib., 28-29, 66) 
and the JyotUa (ib., 28-29). If we may judge from the single 
fragment preserved from Udayasailkhai'a Pathaka, kdrtlka^ 
^uddhctdakcmlm drctbhya nidyhahiddhdsdmnljxirym^^^ and 
cited by Sivarama, p. 298 (Aufrecht, i., 65, Hall, Introd., 45), 
he also seems to have written on astronomy. There are two 
references to YasantaiTija’s ^Hakuncirnava (Aufrecht, i., 556, 
Flail, Introd., 45), a work on omens, but, somewhat curiously, 
there seems to be but one citation from a philoso 2 :)hical author, 
Prabhakara Guru (Aufrecht, i., 155, 353).' 

Of literary works and authors, sixteen are quoted. The most 
frequently cited is Kalidasa, from whom twelve quotations are 
given (pp. 24 [twice], 26, 27, 30, 48, 66, 141 [twice], 151, 152, 
153). Magha is cited five times (pp. 51, 58, 78, 174, 175), the 
3fa7ud)hdrat(t twice (pp. 34, 273), and the Ilarivansa once 
(p. 273.) Two citations each are given from Bhojariija (pp. 53, 
185), Mann (pp. 16, 23), and the Bdmdyana (pp. 85, 149). 
Eight works and author's are mentioned once each. The 
Kdmatantra^ which, though an erotic work, seems not to occur 
in Schmidt’s catalogue in his JBeitrdge zur indischen JErotik^ is 
known apparently only from a few citations (cf. Aufrecht, i., 
92.) The one given by ^ivarama (p. 283) is as follows: 
cirotpaiincqwaDdsena prltir gacchet pardhlimam 
ragdyatanasamsmari yadi na sydn oiakliaksatayyi, 

Trivikramabhatta, the author of the BaniayanUkathd (Hall, 
Introd., 45) (p. 27), ISTarada (probably the ]Ydrada 2 yurdna) 
(p. 49), Bhartrhari (p. 154, also once anonymously) , Bhavabhuti 
(p. 259), Bharavi (p. 69), Harsadeva (p. 154, also once anony- 
mously), and the Ilitopadeia (p. 272, also once anonymously) 
likewise are each quoted once. The Zohaidstra^ which is known, 
apparently, only from the single j^assage quoted from it by 
^ivarama (p. 198; see Aufrecht, i., 546), was probably a scien- 
tific work. The Moka in question is as follows: 

^ It is possible, though not probable, that the Prabhakara here men- 
tioned is the commentator on the Vdsavadattd mentioned above, p. 58. 
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eumhaho (Irdvakas cid hni '‘harsako hlirdniakas tathd 
ekadv itr i catuh^'ycincasjnimuk^ so in hh a van ti te^ 

' the magnet and the touchstone, the lodestone, and the pole- 
stone have one, two, three, four, five, or six faces,’ 

It is noteworthy that there is hut one citation from Bana 
(p. 9), which is the eleventli stanza of the poem introducing the 
JIcirmo(irita. 

Hall (Introd,, 45) correctly reinarhs that ‘‘Sivarfuna, to a 
most unusual extent for a scholiast in Sanskrit, has recourse to 
the living language of tlie country, in explication of terms 
found in his original. His preference is, of course, for his 
mother-tongue, the Hindi : hut, in a good numher of instances, 
he also introduces words from the Marahatti and the Gujarati.” 
These words, denoted in the commentary by iti hlutHaytun^ or 
less frequently, hy itl kliydtali numher fifty-two. 

In the Kancanadavpana^ sixty-nine anonymous quotations are 
made. The majority of these are of little importance, either as 
litei’ature or as sources of information regarding Sivarfima. A 
numher of them may easily he identified. Thus, several 
examples of rhetorical figures, as those on pp. 5, 6, 80, are 
taken from the Kamjaprul^dm ; on p. 24 there is an anonymous 
citation from Bhartrhari ; on p. 33, one from the Fmmnnn- 
rdghava ; on p, 145, one from the Eatndvcdl ; and on p. 272, 
one from the Ilitopadeki, A number of metrical examples, as 
the drya on p. 2, 164, and the upajdti {upendnuuijrft) on p. 10, 
are taken from the Vntaratn.dkara^ and several specimens of 
poetic figures, as the definitions of the sdttoikdfi (p. 22G) are 
cited from the Sdhityadarpana. 

In forming an estimate of the Juineanadiirpana of Sivariima, 
it may he said that the commentaiy is in general accui'ate and 
reliable. His appreciation of the Vasavadatta was keen, and 
his explanations of the puns, allusions, and all the artificialities of 
Suhandhu’s work, are in tlie main correct. It is safe to affirm 
that without the Eaipcinct or some other good commentary the 
Vasavadattd would he almost unintelligible to the Occidental 
reader. The cases in which tSivarfiina is mistaken are so few as 
to be practically negligible. It is perhaps no exaggerated 
praise to say that he has written in his KanccuiadciTpuna a 
model Sanskrit commentary. 



The Pahlavi Te^t of Tcmia ix. Jf9-103 for the first time 
eritiGctlly translated .^ — By Bev. Laweekce H. Mills, 
D.D., Professor in the University of Oxford. 

The Attributes of Horn (i. e. of Haoma). 

G-oon is Horn, who is the well-giving one,"* [that is to say, 
thou hast given -with propriety], who art the just giver,® [that 
is to say, Thou givest a thing to that, one to whom it is quite 
appropriate (or encumbent upon thee) to give it]. 

50. The giver of good (thou art, the giver of a benefit) ; [that 
is to say, thou wilt give the thing which is a benefit (lit. which 
is good)];* (thou) who (art) the healer, [that is to say, thou 
dost thoroughly heal a thing (making it healthy‘s)]. 

51. The well-bodied one thou art, [that is to say, with thee 
the body is handsome (lit. ^good’)]. Well-intentioned® (or Veil- 
desiring’) thou art, [that is to say, by thee that is desired 
which is proper.] 

52. The victorious, the yellow-hued (thou art), the. tender- 
sprouted, [that is to say, thy sprout is soft]. 


^ The texts from which these translations are made appeared as edited 
with the collation of all the MSS. and with their variants in the twenty- 
third vol. of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, first half, 
July 1902. The square brackets enclose the glosses ; the curved marks 0 
my explanations. [The transliteration has been brought nearer to the 
standard published in this Journal, vol. xxi, second half, p. 191. — ^En.J 

^ So I render, to bring the statements into line; but it is possible that 
the writer meant to say ‘the well endowed’, ‘thou art endowed with 
propriety.’ 

^ Notice that the original here is ar§-datd, and not arS-c^ato. 

'^This repetition is not so fatuous as it looks; the word meaning ‘ good’ 
is repeated in its Semitic form. 

® According to the gloss, dehak when understood as active, whereas we 
might be inclined to regard it as passive. 

® Here the trlr. repeats his former blunder, losing sight of the radical 
E or He refers huvareE (huvarE) to var = ‘ to choose’. Hence his 
hu-kamak'. 
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53. When they drink thee thou givest an excellent thing (cl- 
othe best tiling’)^ for the soul; thou art most an accumulator of 
2 >ortions; [that is to say; it is necessary or possible to make 
the store" for the soul good through thee, for a share in heaven 
is through thee]. 

Appeals for knowledge, energy, etc, 

54. Telk on thine inspiration, O yellow one, [tell me a thing 
which (is attended and) attained with knowledge. Let learned 
wisdom 1)0 mine], 

55. (Tell me) fully (of) power and fully of victory [let it be 
also mine], 

50. (Tell me) fully (of) health and healing. 

57. (Tell me) fully of j)rogress and of the giving of 2 )rosper«’ 
ity.‘‘ 

58. (Tell me) fully of strength of the entire body and of 
wisdom which is all-adorned, [it is as when one understands the 


^ Possibly ' a heavenly thing ’ was meant. It is perhaps worth while to 
point out in passing such an eiTor as the accusative pahrumih for the 
nom. vahisto; notice that a form of vaxS is not used, as elsewhere, to 
explain vahiSta. 

2 Was not Garddmanikih suggested by the external shape of the ter- 
mination -mainyotemo in pa-dniainyotemo (or pai^^m-j which recalled 
mainyu, whose I'oot is ‘iiian’=‘to think’, whexms the ‘man’ of ‘garod- 
manikih’ is to be referred to an entirely different word, ‘man’ = ‘to 
abide’. But notice our indebtedness to the PahL trlr, for a good render- 
ing of padm-. even when regarded as merely an alternative. Otherwise 
we might insist upon ‘ most path-finding for the soul 

In regard to the meaning ‘viaticum’ as a ‘provision for the soul on 
the way to heaven,’ it does not suit the other occurrence of pa-dmeilg; 
see Y. 46, 2. 

No ‘ store of provisions ’ was made for the cattle on the way to any 
destination, nor do we hear of any store for the soul elsewhere as a 
wayside provision. 

Horn accumulated a ‘store of enjoyment’ for the soul here and here- 
after: but food for the journey to the ‘ beyond ’ hardly, 

® Of course this shows a gross misestimate as to the grammatical form ; 
see SBE. xxxi, jxp. 235, 236. Notice that Ner. follows the error. He 
would read a mruve as an imperative, or else he read a mruifJi, or a 
mraoB. 

^ So according to Ner’s pu^tidatim, or ‘of the giving of one’s choice 
desire’ to var ; possibly ‘ the giving of outpouring to var =: ‘ to rain 
might be meant. At all events the translation is really a blunder. 
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end of a tiling; also knowledge (is) forever^ liis liy means of 
tliLs]. (Tliat is to say, if lie knoivs tlie end, lie knows all.) 

59. (Tell me) fully from that source how they go forth in 
the Avorld having independent power (or, better, read satfmeni 
(or -iiani’) with ISler. and the orig.). ‘(Tell me) fully how I 
may go forth ^) , and let me (lit. ‘may I’) overcome hostility, 
and conquer^ the druj (i. e. demon of the foe). 

60. Appeals for defence and victory. 

(Tell me) fully how from these (resources) I may overcome'’ all 
that hostility of the enemies (lit. the torment of the tormentors) 
which is from the demons and (from) [evil] men, 

61. (from)'‘ the sorcerers and (evil) fairies (froiny the tyrants 
and the Kayaks and (from) the Karps, (the meaning of Kayak 
va karp) is [those (?) who are blind and deaf'’ as to the matter 
of the Yazads], 

(6^) (from) the biped'' murderer (or ‘miscreant’) [even from 
the biped abarmok (the persecntingdieretic)], and also (from) 
the qnadiuiped the wolf,"^ 

(63) (from) the wide-fronted host also, [that is, tlieir»sis many 
a murderer ; some say this (that the meaning) is that ‘their 
nostrils® are wide ’], who by” with craft. 


^ I should have preferred hamak to hamai with Ner., but not in view 
of the gl. with ‘the end’; this points to ‘ever.’ Otherwise ‘alT knowl- 
edge would be better as being nearer the original. 

^ Sattind is of course an error, but in view of the correct tarvenani = 
‘ let me overcome’ and vaneni =‘ let me conquer, ’ for so we must under- 
stand the falsely written tarvenand and vanend, we may also restore 
satund to satunend, really first meant for satuneni, or ‘ -ani.’ 

® Of. Y. 28, 7 for tarvenanj. 

^ Of course these forms should be understood as being in the gen. abl. 
like their original and their jwedecessors : see Ner. 

^ These ideas are erroneous traditional growths ; see Oathas, vol. iii, 
a, pp. 130, 131, on the article Kavi and K. The renderings ‘blind’ and 
‘deaf’ are mere careless traditional deductions from the outward 
forms of the words. 

® Genitive abl. again with Ner. So in 63, ‘ Biped ’ is of course but 
another word for ‘ human’ here. 

Ner. curiously renders this as ‘ tiger.’ 

8 So perhaps, thinking of negroes. ‘The wide-faced’ would be in- 
deed the more original, as the words are applied only figuratively to 
armies. 

® I can see no necessity for the meaning ‘ who fly ‘ Who path-along 
(sic) with stratagems ’ might express the idea. Certainly ‘ flying ’ in the 
sense of ‘retreating’ was not meant. 
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Boons asked of Horn. 

(J4. Tliis lirst boon which I pray^ from thee, O Horn, who 
art from death afai', (is) tJiat which (is) the best world of the 
saints which is briglit, all-glorious.'^ 

6r5. This second boon which I beseecli of thee, O Honi, wlio 
art from death afar, (is) tlie boon of constant bodily lioaltli (lit. 
Hhe healthy ooiitinuanceN.rf fcho bod}?^ ‘ tlie unbroken contin- 
uance of the body’s health ’). 

no. This third boon which I ask from tliee, O JIum, (tliou) 
far from death, is the long living on (i. e. ‘ the vitality ’) of 
life. 

67. This fotirth boon I ask of thee, 0 Horn, (thou) far from 
death, is how (meaning ^ that ’) from (the condition of) a sup- 
plicant^ (that is to say, ^ in accordance with my prayer’) I may go 
forth both strong and successful uj)on the earth, and may over- 
come (still further) the hostility (lit, ‘ the hateful toinnent ’) 
and that I may conquer the driij (demon of all harm). 

08. This fifth boon which I pray of thee, 0 Horn, the death- 
afar, is that I may go forth upon this earth as a victorious 
smiter in battle, that I may overcome hostility (lit. ^ the hateful 
torment’), and that I may conquer the drilj (demon of deceitful 
harm) . 

69. This sixth boon I ask of thee, 0 .Horn, (thou) death-afar, 
(is) that I may see (the thief) before the thief (sees me), that 
I may see before the bludgeon murderer (sees me), that I may 


^ Zaidyam-i, so reading with the MS. T. in the other occurrences = 

^ I would ask of thee ’ ; but ‘ r is of use here to connect horn . . • 
i duraos. 

- Perhaps it is better to read hamak here with the MS.D., as hamai= 
‘ever’ conveys rather too much meaning. Some might prefer ‘all- 
happy’ to ‘all-glorious’. 

® The word, roveSnih (so, now) = ‘ continuance ’ is a sort of false gloss 
caused, as elsewhere, by the suffix -(t-)-atem (to drvatatem) which seems, 
as elsewhere, to have been suggested by a form from i, ae=‘ to go’. See 
avaetas ( = ‘ -tats ’) rendered anak-rovesnih at Y. 31, 20 where the 
-aetats, rendering ‘ rdve^nih,’ was suggested by an aetas ; cp. Ind. iti, 
iti, eta. 

^ Lit. from ‘a wisher’; but see Ner.’s better bahuvrihi. I am now 
inclined to depart from this traditional rendering and to refer aeSo, 
to i§ira, etc. : ‘ that I may go forth ‘ fresh ’ and ‘ powerful ’ ; cp. e§a 
as against e§a. 
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.see before tlie wolf; [tbe exhilaration (is) the remedy (that is, 
that I may 2 >roeure thine exhilarating stimulus as a defensive 
remedy arousing- my energies to be on my guard and my eye- 
sight to be keen to trace the lurking figures)]. 

70. Let no one see ’before us (i.e. get first the sight of us) ; 
before all may' I .see," [I and my disei 2 )les]. 

The Gifts of Horn. 

71. Horn gives to tliose who are swift, to those who would 
make ’their horses coraihetely efficient, even to them, he imparts 
energy (that is speed) and strength that is endurance; [(this is 
for) the charioteers]. 

72-. Hum will give also to those bringing forth in birth”- a 
brilliant'^ son, and a sacred" offspring. 

73. Horn imparts to those who sit much at home (lit., 
‘housely (sic) in the continued study of books, (that is to say, 
'of the priestly lore and ritual’) increased prosperity and 
learning. 

74, Horn grants to those who are maidens, and sit long unap- 
propriated, [that is to say, who are not married] a master who 
is manifestly-true' (or 'really their own’), [that is to say, lie will 


1 So A (DJ.). 

® Ner. here supplies an upayaiii = ‘ remedy ’ as above in 69 where it 
represents properly the Pahlavi 2arak. This is of course an error in 
70 where no Sarak, nor upayam is called for ; but it occurs only in the 
gloss. 

^hfer. and the Parsi-Pers. translate negatively. We should simply 
correct their erroneous short 'a priv’. 

* ^ One would be inclined to adhere to this meaning for xi^aeto- here. 
The royal family might be held in view as typical. 

’'‘We should avoid, so far as may be possible, attributing too profound 
a meaning to the word aharuv'. The meaning really held in view in the 
general use of the word aharuv' in such a connection as this would be 
not so much ‘holy’ or ‘righteous’ in our sense of the word, as 
‘ thoroughly respectable,’ in the orthodox community, ‘ of good repute 
and attentive to all religious duties,’ morality being of course under- 
stood. 

® I do not accede to the Pahlavi rendering for katayd, which I refer to 
Indian kati = ‘how many ’. The Pahl. has katik which Ner. understands 
to mean ‘ at home, grhasthah’; see SBE. xxxi, p. 237. The Pahl. forma- 
•tioh seems to refer to. kata, which at times may mean ‘ house.’ 

’ I think the orig. haithim should be here understood in one of the 
senses of ‘ sat’, ‘santam’;i. e. as meaning ‘good’. Whether aSkarak' 
could be bi’ought to express such an idea is difficult to say. 
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make a linsbaud aj)pear for tliem] also for [each of] tlioni (lie 
will provide) a husband; also for them lie produces^ quick and 
(is) one who is endowed, with understanding, [(the meaning) is, 
when (they are) presented to a man, upon the s})()t he is in 
action]. 


A Punishment. 

75. Ildm deposed from the royal autliority those wlio are uC 
the keresri(n)!'' party who had grown(that is to say, ^ who had 
become extreme ’) in (ambitious) seeking for tlie sovereignty, 
[that is to say, they have (actually) ascended the throne (lit. 
mounted the sovereignty)]; 

76. that is, who say thus: ‘ ISTot on our account later, (i. e. 
in future) do the priests ivitli their desire for continual reciting'^ 
(possibly for ‘over-reciting’) walk in the province (go about 
thecountiy); [they ivould treat us thus; it is from our action 
when they do not (thus) walk (so, literally, possibly meaning 
‘they render us, i. e. they make us to be thus,-’ 4t is out of 
(from?) our action (or ‘sphere of active iiitluence’) even when 
they do not (i. e. even when they no longer) walk’; that is to 


^ The false text zerkhunet is well corrected by Ner. (and Darmesteter 
does not follow the Pahl. here). Fer. has ^yaSayitaraui:=* a beseeclier’; 
The Pahl. trlr. was curiously thinking of jan = zau ; but of coiii‘se 
Fer.’s acc. is incorrect for jaifiyarand; other grammatical relations also 
are misapprehended. For aci'itical free vex'sion, see SHE. xxxi, p. 237. 

^ ‘ Endowed with understanding’ should refer to Haoina as in the nom. 
Quick goes with jaifiyamno and refers to Horn. 

When we liave such a plain aualagon as the Vedic k^'sanu for our 
keresanim, we should pause before we think of ‘ Alexander,’ though this 
piece was doubtless not older than his time. We should also note that 
our Iranian keresanim may be indeed a text corrupted from a kere- 
sanum, as there are prominent Zend MSS. in which i and u (at least) are 
actually written alike. Ner.'s deeply interesting report of the opinion 
contemporaiieons to him should not be overlooked. It was that the 
Church, ‘ ecclesia’ wa^ alluded to in keresanim and also its ‘ Christians.’ 
See the edition of the texts. 

^'Desire for reciting’ is of course an egregious error for aiviStiS 
verei5ye. Aivi.sti§ never equalled avarhosmuresnih, except as a free 
and strained rendering : and I still think that verei^ye belongs to vard 
(vered); cp. Sk. vrdh. It may, however, possibly be an infin. to var 
= ‘to choose,’ in the sense of ‘benevolent cherishing.’ Ner, errs with 
the Pahl. See SBE. xxxi, p. 239 for a critical free rendering. 
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say, tliey put us out of action, -wMch inefficiency lasts even 
after their proselyting peregrinations have ceased.’)] 

77. Such an one as these concpiers heroism of every kind; — 
slaughters outright heroism^ of every kind [before and behind]. 

Hail to Horn. 

78. ^ Happy’ thou, [that is to say, thy person has become 
(lit. has arrived good f or perhaps it was meant to say ‘ it is 
welcome ’)], O Horn, who art an absolute-king (i. e. a desire- 
king, a king reigning according to desire) through thine own 
power, [that is to say, thine is powder in that duty (or deed). 
What is necessary * (or desired to thee), that it is possible to 
thee to have]. 

79. Happy thou who understandest thoroughly many a relig- 
ious (lit. ^ many a truthful ’) word [which is proper ; for it is 
proper in accordance® with the (religiously) true word: kana 
va5a arsux3a (so)]. 

80. Happy thou, who wouldst not be conferring forth from 
(that is to say, ' ‘ aside (?) from ’) that which is the truthful 


^ Ner, seems nearer witli his vrddliam talayati (sic). Or could the 
meaning of vrddhi ‘increase’ and vardanam be considered appropriate 
for gurdih ? which we should naturally render ‘ heroism ’ ? The Parsi- 
Pers. does not translate the word, and affords only the awkward trans- 
literation gurdi (sic). Possibly my text ^ gurdih ’ should be considered 
to be used in a particular sense. We must remember that ‘ the increaser ’ 
was in himself almost ‘ sacred,’ and so ‘ heroic.’ ‘ The institutor of pros- 
perity ’ was naturally regarded as endowed with every virtue, and with 
valour as well. We may remember that NSr. elsewhere rather curiously 
rendered fravahar=:frava§i by vrddhi. But may not the sign for ‘g’ 
in our supposed gurdih be really superfluous. We remember that a gvi- 
krunih was recognized at Y. 53, 8, it being an outcropping of an ancient 
velarisation. So here we may have a gvardih (with an original ‘ g ’ sur- 
viving) in place of a vardili. As to the objection that this would be the 
out-cropping of a form too ancient to be possible, we could rejoin that a 
‘ gvi’ for vi=vi=‘ apart’ would be quite as ancient, and as difficult. 

^ Or possibly in the sense : ‘ thou hast appeared beatified.’ 

3 Rai must be read with Ner.’s yena for the senseless la. which came 
from the misunderstood ‘ na ’ of ‘ kana ’ (so to be restored). Whatever 
the Pahl. tidr. may have understood by these words, I should restore 
them as above, and explain them as referring, perhaps indirectly and 
through some other passage, to Vend, xix, 28-35. The first particulars 
there mentioned refer to ‘ the word ’ which was to smite and destroy 
^he creatures of Ahgra Mainyu. 
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speaking of conference/ [that is to say, thou mayst (or ^ dost ’) 
not say a thing -which Ailharmazd did not say" in the confer- 
ence]. 


The Girdle. 

(SI. For he who (is) Ailharmazd hore to thee the ancient, 
girdle (so, but tlie word is merely transliterated) the star 
])espaugled, the spirit-made (made by the spirits), the good law 
of the Mazda-worshippers, [so his girdle is this; that is to say, 
as the kiistik is singly made with a man (when he is created, a 
kfistik for each born believer), the law also which is with, that 
is to say ‘upon’ him, is also thus ‘singly made.’ Also its 
‘ singleness of make ’ is this, that so long as a man does not 
drink horn in the (observance of) the Religion he will not 
become clear^" (lit.* unstupihed) ; the drinking of lidm is a cere- 
mony (or ‘ duty’) in the sacrifice], 

82. With that art thou girded upon the highest (spot) upon 
the mountains, [when there thou hast grown, also this thy 
‘ single-creatediiess ’ (sic) is thus] while, or since, thou art for 
the lengthy continuous progress, (that is to say, since thou 
dost concern the far future), [while (or ‘until’) thou art of the 
future body (that is to say, since (or ‘ until ’) thou dost concern 
the interests of the future state) in the mauthra, [that is to say, 
they (will) continually until the future state (is reacdied) pre- 
scribe thee in the ceremony of the Yasna]. 


^ Or, reading liampursakiha : ‘ Happy thou, whose is not (a question) 
apart from the conference (whose are on the contraiy) truthfully spoken 
communication and conferences.’ 

^ Keferring especially to the questions in Y. 44, and also to those in 
the Vendidacl. 

This is the single effect of it, that it claiifies the intellect by stimulat- 
ing it. 

draj=:‘to maintain’ may really be etymologically related to drajah 
=diraz ; but the Pallia vi translation of drajahhe as diraz is, I think, 
erroneous. It means ‘for the maintaining of,’ hardly for ‘the long 
drawn out recital of.’ 

^ So the Pahl. madam satunesnih is not correct for aivi-daitisca; madam 
is not amiss for aivi, but the d of daitis seems to be separated from the 
-aitis-, which latter was again tlxought to be associated with ‘ iti,’ or iti 
from i, ae=‘to go,’ which is sufficiently ridiculous. 
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Still further prayers to Horn. 

83. O Horn, ^Yho art liouse-cliief and village-cMef and tribe- 
chief and 23 rovince-chief, [that is to say, thine is universal 2 )re- 
dominance as to ‘ religions ’ matters (lit. sjnritiially all-lordslii]) is 
thine)] ; and thou art 2 -)ros|)erity and a well-informed' lord, [tliat 
is to say, it is thoroughly 2 ) 0 ssil)le to thee to inq^art (prosperity 
and information)]. 


Deprecations. 

84. Power is thine and victory for this which is my body, 
whose (is) also complete prosperity which alfords much enjoy- 
ment [through the afriiiV" that is to say, wealth (is thine) from 
which abundant happiness is derived], 

85. Bear oif from us that Avhich is the torment of the tor- 
mentors;^ and heap off their intent which is’ severe upon the 
abode, ^ [the kingdom, or Hheir authointy’]. 

86. He who in this dwelling, in this village, in this tri])e, 
and in this province may be the enemy (lit. ‘the hatei*’) [the 
harmful sinner (tlie hostile heretic)], 

(87) take away that which is the strength (or ‘ swiftness ') 
of his feet, 


^ The stimulus of the fermented horn was su2)posed ‘ to cheer one ’ as 
with a view of ‘ prosperity ’ and to awake the intellectual faculties so 
that they might acquire information, 

‘ Mruve seems to be only rendered, if at all, by pavan afrin' ; not so, 
however, Ner. But he mistakes the form for a first singular impera- 
tive; notice thatNer. treats pavan afrin' as gloss, translating it asir-. For 
this reason I treat the pavan afrih' as gl., regarding upa mruve as not 
being translated by the FahL trlr. Patixvih as ’^rddhatvam seems 
rather lame for i!trimai; for the critical free version see SBE. xxxi, p. 
238, 

^ Again an allusion to the Gathas ; see Y. 28, 7. 

^ Forms in -and are sometimes like those in -yen used for the 2d sing. 
impei*ative, 

5 ‘ Severe upon the abode ’ is of course almost a comic reproduction for 
garemantam, though * giran ’ might be regarded as conveying the idea of 
its original. Probably we have a case of an additional translation here, 
the work of some later transcriber conveying the idea of an alternative. 
He first translated ‘garm’ as a denominative without sign, and then 
thought that man=‘‘ abode’ might do for -mantam. Ner. follows him. 
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(88) turn^ off tliat wliicli is liis understanding;’'^ 

(80) render that which is his thought destroyed, [i. e. nrnke it 
thoroughly inefficient to him] ; 

90. Let him not he going forth upon his^ two feet: may h<‘ not 
be able (to work) with hivS two hands, [that is to say, may he 
not be alOe to do destructive. iniquity with his bands]; 

may he not be able (to work) 'with his two bands, [that is to 
say, may he not be able to do destructive iniquity with his 
hands] ; 


^ Here the trlr., Ner. following, mistakes veren'uirh for a form of vart; 
see SBE, xxxi, in 238 for a critical free rendering : ^ throw thou a veil 
of dai'kness,’ ‘ a blinding wrapping;’ lit. ^around his intellect wrap up,' 
2 ‘ Around his two ears wrap up ’ might be a better rendering of tlxe 
original; as to this see Gathas vol. iii a, dictionary, p. 101. Mano fol- 
lowing in the next subsection might seem at first sight, and even later, 
to confirm the rendering of the PahL trlr. from the argument ‘ that tln.^ 
wox'd ‘ mind ’* follows the word ‘understanding’? Some, however, 
might argue in the reverse direction, urging ‘ that a second term almost 
in the sense of hiis would be redundant and pointing out that ‘ wrapping- 
up his two ears ’ was congruous to ‘ his two feet’ in 90, Mano may how- 
ever bear a more general, or universal, sense. I prefer on the whole the 
meaning ‘ understanding,’ though the word may elsewhere describe ‘ th<‘ 
two ears of Ahura Mazda,’ which is, though seemingly so quaint, not an 
impossible expression. 

The trlr. could hardly help recognising the dual form here; so Ner. ; it 
is not a case for remark. Ner. was troubled by the two words fratutuyilo 
and aivituyao meaning ‘to have forward capacity (cajxacity to advance)’ 
and ‘to have .circumstantial capacity (capacity abcmt a thing).’ He 
seems to have thought of fra while yao suggested some form from 
i, ae, = ‘to go.’ At least so Ner.’s prapatayataih indicates. Is it Iiow- 
■ever possible that Ner. was wrong and that patuk' here expresses pos- 
sibility ? Or does he intelligently omit one of the seemingly redundant 
forms. Notice that the ti’lrs. do not reader the form In -aoas2nd j>ers., 
but as 3rd. Too much importance should not, however, be attached to 
that. While I accede to the view that fratutuyao and aivituyao are 
use for 3rd personals (see SBE. xxxi, p. 239), I am of the opinion that 
they are, together with their Vedic companions in -as, in reality 2nd 
personals in form, a sudden reversion to that form taking place much 
as the 2nd person pL in English may be used indefinitely; ‘ may you 
be able’ for ‘let one be able,’ or ‘may he he able.’ Under the 
influence of this law the 3rcl pis. opt. may be used as 2nd sing, 
imperatives : ‘let them do . . .’ = ‘let one do . . = ‘do you’, in -and 
and -yen. In this connection we may notice the sudden use of the 3rd 
pi. where the narrative concerns the singulars, as in 99, vcbedunyen: 

‘ they (such as he) would do it,’ this in close connection with ‘ he thinks 
and says’, meaning ‘ He thinks and says, and they, i. e. one (in his situ- 
ation), would do it.’ 
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(91) iiiay lie uot see tlie earth with his two eyes ; may lie not 
see the liercl with his two eyes, 

(92) he who may he hostile to that which is our purpose. 
[That is to say, until (or ‘so that’) he who is hostile ma^^ not 
he ahle to contrive against our proper interest (may he thus he 
deprived of sight)] (and also) against our 'body, [that is to say, 
with our body nnay he not he ahle to estahlish hostility (i, e. 
may he not mahe good his malice)]. 

Anathemas. 

93. Against the (dragon) A2:i, the green, the dreadful, whose 
poison has thoroughly reached^ its aim, [whose poison has com- 
pletely reached the body], 

(94) when he may approach’'* the body, toward him who is 
the saint, O Horn the yellow, for him also dost thou make evi- 

* Vi§ - bara - ay aft should be regarded as abaliuvrihi “who is endowed 
wdth a hitting poison * The poison affected ’ would not be so good. 
Bara>ayMt is of course an egregious blunder for the plain viSo-vaepahya 
(not -ahe) Ner. however follows it as usual with his vi^avapte. 

2 So, reading -nat. The PahL trlr. errs in referring nai^emnai to the 
second ‘ nas ’ .= ‘to reach Some extreme traditionalists hesitate to 
follow him, whereas elsewhere they seem to be almost unvarying in 
their adhesion. One might be tempted to read yezriinat transitively : 
‘when he (the dragon) would drag his body against the saint.’ But the 
‘motive’ of yezriinat (so reading) is evidently ‘nas’ = ‘to reach ’an 
erroneously seen in naSemnai, In SBE. xxxi. I could only render ‘to the 
saint who perishes’, ‘perishing as to his bod 3 %’ or possibly better ‘to 
the saint in the course of losing his body ^ As to the rendering : ‘ for 
the saint destroying the body of the A^i,’ if kehrpem refers to the 
body of the hostile person or being, i. e. the AM in each case and not 
to that of the saint, then it is controlled by the preposition paiti with a 
jairfi anticipated and does not at all feel the influence of nasemnai which 
undoubtedly refers to the menaced saint. In that sense only can paiti 
refer to kehrpem, as it does undoubtedly to kamei*efiem. Paiti looks 
awkward indeed as governing the genitive, and I feel that a kameretiem 
understood is its real object. Aside from the clumsiness of the position 
of kehrpem, see 98 where kehrpem follows the kamereeJem of 97 ; and 
this separates kehrpem fi’om the aM, as does also the metre, which 
shows that it,- kehrpem, belongs to naSemnai asaone in the other sense 
throughout. That is to say, ‘ kehrpem naSemnai a? 5 aone ’ means ‘ to the 
body-perishing saint.’ ‘To the body-losing saint’ might, as said, be a 
useful alternative. We should not hesitate to give a transitive and 
causative sense to ‘ nas ’ in the middle participle of the ‘ s ’ aorist ‘losing 
his body but ‘ perishing bodily ’ is also admissible. Against the mean- 
ing ‘ desti’eying the body of the serpent ’ we have also the general sense 
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<lent^ {tlij) blow [tliat is to say, declare tliorougbly a remedy 
for it]. 

95. Against tlie ruffian, who works apart, *■* [that is to say, who 
Avorks more apart than (or ‘from’)^ that Avhich it is fitting to do 
(Avho eA^ades the laAA^)] the blood-Avisher,*^ [that is to say, they 
(such as ho) AAn)uld (like to) indict aa'ouikIs] do thou (as) a tor- 
mentor*’ [speak on], 

(9(5) AAffiomay (or ‘ when he may’) approach the body, (i. e.) 
toAvard the saint, 0 IToni, the golden, for liiin thou showest 

of the place where the saint is on the defensive : see Avhere the A2i is 
‘ swallowing men and ‘ swallowing hoi'ses.’ The saint who smote the 
dragon was not one of the common faithful, hut a signal hero, see 
above ; and here also, it is Horn to whom appeal is made as regards 
future dangers. See even 92, where *kerp' is actually stated to he ^our 
body.’ This would seem to be decisive. The ‘ our ’ refers to the 
orthodox party of which the body-losing saint was but an individual 
though representative member. See also 95, where zazarano, a nom. 
sg. masc., intervenes between the genitives and kelirpem; see 99, where 
kehrpem is separated from the asemaoyahya (not -alie) by eleven words; 
see 101, where, instead of the genitive, we have the dative, which 
makes a reference of the word ‘body’ to the hostile party still more 
improbable. See ‘ he ’ intervening in 103. 

^ The rendering petakenih zane^n' for vadar(e) jahh conveys the idea 
well enough ; hut as zaneSn' evidently renders jaidi, i>etakenih must be 
meant for vadar(e), the ‘ motive ’ of which it is difficult to trace save in 
‘ vad’ = ‘ to speak ’ which would be a grossly erroneous explanation of 
vadar(e). Ner. follows the Pahl. with prakasaya. In the form petakenih 
we have a case of the 2nd sing. pres, used imperatively; see the gloss 
exidaining the original. 

* I follow this translation in dividing vivarezdavato, not i:)ausing to 
consider a possible ‘ dav ’ in a Auvarez-davato. 

Notice ae in this possible sense; ‘ from’ after yuitar (or javklar). 

Here our additional MSS. give us a certain solution, -baAuhiin. This 
text also illustrates a frequent error of the Pahl. trlr., who saA\’' some- 
times the form is = bavihunastan even in seAuSto, not often, but some- 
times, the trlr. being in such cases possibly a different person. The 
-is- in xrvigyato AA^as rendered bavihim. And yet these Pahlavi transla- 
tions of the later Avesta are supposed to be closer to the original than 
those of the Gathas. Both sets of Pahlavi translations, those upon the 
Gathas and those here, gave us indeed our first ideas and are of indis- 
pensable value ; but it is folly to ignore their necessary defects, many of 
Avhich occurred from mechanical accident in the long course of succes- 
sive periods of study and attempted exegesis. xrvLsyaht is an aorist 
formation from a xru, and has no such element as is = ‘ to wish,’ in it. 

® I would correct my oversight in following Ner.’s ’^pido-yitari, which 
should have been *pidayitari read as nom.: ‘ do thou, O Haoma, as 
enraged ’ ; so as of course. 
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contention (lit. tlie smiting) [that is to say, declare thorouglily 
the (defensive) remedy for it]. 

97. Against the wicked man, the tyrant, who has delivered 
a hurling^ [who has thereby liurled a hurling upon persons], 

(08) when he may approach the person ; i. e. toward the 
saint, O Horn the golden, for liim also thon revealest the blow 
(showest battle), [that is to say, thoronghly declare the (defen- 
sive) remedy for it], 

99. Against the unholy inhdel, the destroyer of the world, 
i. e. against the herbad and the destonf'^ who gives his attention 
and (litters) his speech, and may not attain to the matter in 
action, [that is to say, it is not made effect (or ^ is not carried 
out by him’); he thinks, and says thus: ‘I (will) do a thing,’ 
and they (such as he) would not do it], 

(100) who may (that is, when he may) approach the person, 
toward the saint, 0 Horn the yellovr, for him also thou dost 
make manifest (thy) smiting (showest thy blow), [that is to 
say, declare thoroughly the (defensive) remedy for it]. 

101. Against the harlot, (and) the sorcerer, even the (false)^ 
pleasure-maker, [that is to say, they (such as she) would make 
a thing a ruin], against the one who brings protection*^, [that is 
to say, they (such as this one) -would accomplish the protection* 
of (harmful) sinners] who on that account (for his (or ‘her’) 
sake) causes the mind to fluctuate like the -wind-driven cloud," 

(102) who (or ‘ when she or he ’) would approach the person, 
toward the saint, 0 Horn the yellow, for this one make manifest 
thy smiting . . . (show thy blow) [that is to say, declare thor- 
oughly a (defensive) remedy for it] ; 

(103) (yea) -when (moved) by those (influeiices)** she (or ‘he’) 
may approach the person, i. e. toward the saint, 0 Horn the 
yelloiv, for him make manifest thy smiting; [that is to say, 
thoroughly declare a (defensive) remedy for it]. 

[The translator, in apologizing for the misprints in the text, published 
in the twenty-third volume, first half, calls attention to the corrections 
also published in the same volume, second half, p. 357.] 

^ I think that this hint as to ‘ hurling ’ is valuable and correct. 

* So spelt to improve tlie euphony, dastur having a disagi-eeable sound. 

So, it is better to accept mtidak' in an evil sense. 

^ As may be seen from SBE. xxxi, I do not accede to ‘protection’ as 
the meaning for upasto here. I compare Sk. npastha = bosom ; to 
upas=bosom (‘ protection ’^=:access(?)). » Lit. ‘of a wind-driven nature ’ 

^ Possibly min vala^an is merely intended for a genitive. 



The Great Belmiun lioclx^ and Some Jie^ulh of a li<H.\eam- 
ination of the GUI Persian on it , — By 

Professor A- V. Williams Jaoksok, Columbia ITiii versify, 
New York City. 

Eastlk Monday, April 113, 11)03, will remain for nu*. a 
memorable date in the calendar, for on that murniu^e^, after ff)in- 
days on horseback from Haniadan, I caught my first glim])se of 
the mountain of Behistun and the great inscription of Darius. 
For miles before one reaches it the huge mass of rock is con- 
stantly in sight, lifting its giant head 1700 feet above the plain ; 
and several times in the distance my eager eyes were mistaken 
in fancying I could see from afar the smoothed surface where 
the Great King’s edict is inscribed. This was an error, for in 
approaching hy the Ilamadan road one must round the north- 
west corner of the mountain before the inscription can ho seem 
It was shortly before noon, or to he more accurate, 11.25 a.m., 
when my cai’avan halted at the base of Bisitun, as the Persians 
call it, and far above I could see the inscription and the sculp- 
tured figures which the natives term Ghe Nine Dervishes.’ 
With all I had read about Behistun, with all I had heard about 
it, and with all I had thought about it beforehand, Iliad not 
the faintest conception of the Gihraltar-like impressiveness of 
this rugged crag until I came into its Titan presence and felt 
the grandeur of its sombre shadow and toAvering frame. Snow 
and clouds capped its peaks at the time, and birds innumerable 
were soaring around it aloft or hovering near the place where 
the inscriptions are hewn into the rock. The position of the 
latter is worth noting again. From the descriptions I had read, 
or perhaps from the mental picture I had previously formed of 
the scene, I had always fancied that the inscriptions and the 
sculptures Avere carved nearer the middle of the mountain, 
whose general contour on this side runs from northeast to south- 
west. Not so. They are cut high up in the side of a steep 
gorge or craggy gully that makes a deep gash in the face of the 
rock and extends three hundred feet downward to the plain 
beneath. But before continuing further with the description, it 
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may be well to turn to the middle part of the moiintaiu front 
itself and see how it is occupied. 

As one faces the great Behistun rock, the striking feature 
which catches the eye is a liuge space carved out near the cen- 
tral point but left entirely bare of an inscription. Even Ker 
Porter, I'^ravds^ ii, 149-102, seems to have given less attention 
than it deserves to this magnificent tahnla rasa^ the more coii- 
siDicixous because of its vacant wall-like stare. It must have 
been pre23ai‘ed with an especial design of recording some historic 
event, as I felt certain after devoting j^art of an afternoon to a 
•Study of it. A sjiaee of nearly five hundred feet in length 
(for I paced it off) and over a hundred feet in height has been 
■cut out of the mountain front to form a rocky canvas for com- 
memorating some record of importance. The idea that it is 
due to mere quarrying vanishes at once when one studies the 
appearance of it and observes the evident design. Two rocky 
ledges, one proportionately higher than the other, are cut on 
•either side to furnish a nearer means of access to the mammoth 
screen, while the overhanging canopy of hewn-out rock forms 
a frame-work above, and a terrace of earth and stones offers an 
approach to the place from below. Such is the general scheme 
and arrangement. The question naturally arises, and is always 
asked by those who have seen the great blank space : ‘ When 
and by whom was it cut, what was its purpose, and why is it 
without a trace of the cuneiform chronicler’s chisel ?’ To this 
inquiry the natives respond by saying ^it was the work of 
Ferhad.’ The sentiment of such an explanation will appeal to 
every reader of Nizami’s I’omantic epopee; he will recall the 
tragic story of the enamored sculptor and the lovely Shirin, 
and he will trace in fancy the marks of the ambitious wooer’s 
steel, or hear the ring of the mallet as the rock yielded to his 
herculean blows. But the classicist at the same moment will 
remember a passage in Diodorus Siculus, 2. 13, telling how 
Semiramis visited ‘Bagistanon,’ encamped nearby, built a ‘par- 
adise ’ on the spot, and recorded the occasion by an inscription 
on the mountain. The quotation from the Greek author is 
worth repeating for the sake of comparison : 

‘ When Semiramis had brought} to an end the works upon which she 
was engaged, she set out for Media with a large military force and halt- 
ing near the mountain called Bagistan, pitched her camp there. She 
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iimde a park, twelve furlongs in circumference, in the plain which has 
a great fountain tha-t waters all the cultivated area round about. The 
mountain of Bagistan is sacred to Zeus, and on the side toward the 
garden it has steep rocks extending upward to the height of seventeen 
furlongs. On the lower part of this she caused her own image to be 
carved, with a hundred lance-bearers standing round about her. She 
inscribed likewise in Syriac characters {^vpUm; ypdfimai) in the rock, that 
‘SSeiniraniis had ascended from the plain to the top of the height by 
laying the packs of the beasts of burden that followed her one upon the 
other.” ’ 

Tliat wc have in this passage a direct allusion to our rock is 
undoubted. The only question is whether the story which 
Diodorus gives is to be applied to the unlettered space or to the 
familiar sculptures and inscriptions of Darius. The difficulty 
with the former application is the fact that a careful examina- 
tion of the huge central table does not reveal the slightest trace 
of its ever having been inscribed. I studied it 'with great atten- 
tion, having in mind the Diodorus passage, and I asked also the 
judgment of my native servant, who was very intelligent in 
such matters; but I could not eoiivinee myself that this portion 
of the rock had ever heou engi’aved, or that an inscription had 
been obliterated. If one were inclined to theorize and to build 
up a fanciful hypothesis on flimsy foundations, it would he easy 
to suggest that King Darius, after completing the well-knowm 
record and sculptoes, had directed the present vacant space to 
he prepared for a memorial of his later deeds, especially the 
campaign against Greece. The misfortunes at Athos and Mara- 
thon, the uprising in Egypt, and the hand of death, frustoted 
his plan, changed the course of history, and left the blank page 
on the rock to hear witness e sUentio to the triiimph of Hellas 
and the hegimiiiig of the dowmfall of Iran. But this is mere 
guesswork, idle fantasy, especially when one asks wdiy Darius 
should have reserved the central and best position on the moun- 
tain for the last. All that we can say is that the general appear- 
ance of the place and the nature of its surroundings gives the 
impression of great antiquity. So much for the blank and 
unfinished wall space. We may now turn to the well-known 
tablet and scidptures that form the special subject of discussion. 

As stated before, the great record of Darius is situated far- 
ther to the northeast, some four or five hundred j^aces removed 
from the central point. As one stands beneath and looks 
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tliree hundred feet upward within the rocky ravine, the general 
outline of the inscrii^tion and the figures of Darius, the two 
viziers, and the ten captive kings, come clearly into view. It is 
easy to understand why the natives regard the latter as ‘ the 
Nine Dervishes,’ be(*ause the prostrate hgure of Gaumata, with 
lus upstretched hands, is not so easy to distinguish in the dis- 
tance. As to Skunka with his higli Scythian (*ap, I am inclined 
to agree with the view that his figure was added sonic time 
after the others were carved. Viewing the smoothed spaces, 
where the inscriptions are cut, the general arrangement could 
be made out, if one knew it beforehand, of the Old Persian in 
the center below the sculj^tiires, the Neo-Elamifcic to the left of 
the ledge, and the Babylonian above this and also above on the 
right. The familiar broad bauds indicating by their ])eculiar 
grayish color where the water had streamed down and washed 
away portions of the inscription wex'e all too jilain. Even at 
the moment, water was oozing out from the upper part of one 
of the tablets and trickling over its face. It was evident at a 
glance that a telescope would be of no service in copying the 
lower part of the Old Persian text, because the ])rojecting ledge 
cut off a jxortion of the inscription from below. It was neces- 
sary to get nearer. Climbing past huge boulders and fragments 
of fallen crags, which make the ascent of the gorge not easy, it 
was possible to get closer to where the tablets and sculptures 
are. The precipitous sides of the gox’ge form au angle; the 
Darius i^ecord is on the side that faces almost directly toward 
the east. The opposite wall or other face of the shaft-like 
ravine is so steep and rugged as to defy the climber’s attempts 
to ascend it for the pui'pose of idiotogi'a^xhing the inscriptions 
from their own level. The natives assert that it is ]>i'acticall3^ 
imi)0ssihle to moxint this side of the rocky couloir. . The ques- 
tion came, how best to ascend to the inscriptions. 

Having heard fi’om a Persian fxiend that it would jjrobably 
be best to be let down fi'om above, I had previously studied 
some of the methods employed by tbe bird-nesters iix the 
Hebrides in being lowered by ropes over cx^aggy cliff's. A biuef 
examination of the situation, however, showed that the only 
feasible approach was by climbing and being drawn up by cords. 
In less than an hour the preparations for the task were begun, 
Meshed Ali, the owner of the cai^avanserai nearest to the rock. 
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found five men wlio “were ready to undertake tlie ascent. A 
sixth, Kfill, the guide and best of them all, was added later; 
and the procession with ro])es and a ladder was soon under way 
toward the beetling precipice. Wliatever may be said against 
the ladders, which proved, of little use, nothing can be main- 
tained against the Persian goat-hair ropes, for their {Quality is 
excellent. The cords that bound tlie luggage on the caraviin 
pack-horse, supijlcmented by ropes furnished by tlui Bisitun 
guides, and firmly fastened almut the chest with knots that only 
a Persian knows how to tie, were a pledge of surety against 
slipping and gave confidence for the climb. The stout protest 
of the guides against my riding hK>ots was well founded, as the 
risks of the first day proved; but a happy substitute for these 
was later found in the native (jJvaJiS., resembling rough tennis 
shoes, which were loaned by one of the Persian bystanders and 
firmly sewn upon the feet with a heavy pack-thread needle. 
All then was ready. The exciting task began. 

The ascent of the first huge fissure in the side of the couloir, 
the clamber with torn hands and clothes along' the bifink of a 
precipitous crag, the tugging ropes that helped up the steep 
incline of the second rock, the scramble past the thorn bush 
that barred the way farther up, and the final tug and spring 
that brought to the edge of the ledge, together with -xaill xuh 
,Wexy good,’ and the encouraging word of the guides, ‘ no fear 
now, the danger is over ’ — will not readily be forgotten. Only 
when one has stood on the narrow ledge by the side of the 
inscriptions and looked out over the magnificent plain far beneath, 
and listened to the dull murmur of the sti'eam below, as it bursts 
from the mountain’s base, does one know how to appreciate Raw- 
linson’s woi'k. It may interest others, as it did me, to learn that 
he has carved his name in the stone, a few inches below the very 
inscriptions which he first made known to the modern world. 
This he Avas entitled to do, and one is almost inclined to append 
after his simple *Ii. C. Rawlinson, 1844,’ the Avords of ancient 
India’s homage — 7iamo oiamaJi. 

In the words of Rawlinson, ‘ the climbing of the rock to arrive 
at the inscrii>tions, if not positively dangerous, is a feat at any 
rate which an antiquary alone could be expected to undertake.’ 
On the first day it took a Avhile to get somewhat used to the 
giddy height, so I devoted my attention to examining the gen- 
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oral condition of the rock, making notes, observing the sculp- 
tures, wbicli one can study better, lioAvever, from below than from 
the ledge, and to getting the size of tbe cuneiform letters and 
of tlie tablets tliemselves. Tlie four columns of tbe Old I^ersian 
record are each about six feet broad. The exact measure- 
ments in meters, if one cares to have them, are: 1st eol.rr 
1.90; 2d col. = 1.94; 3d col. =1.95 (approx.); Itli col. = 1.94 
(approx.)-. The 5th column I did not measure, owing to the 
difficulty of its position. The place occupied by the Neo- 
Elamitic (Scythian or Median) inscription is around a crag to 
the left of the Old Persian, as one faces the inscription, and my 
most reliable guide wished totquiutuple the price for taking me 
there, while the Babylonian tablet on the overhanging ledge 
above to the left and to the right -is absolutely inaccessible, as 
Pawlinson himself discovered, when all his guides failed him 
and he found only one Kurdish shepherd lad who would venture 
and who accomplished with difficulty the risky task of taking the 
squeezes of that inscription (see Arrhaeologia^ xxxiv (1850), pp. 
73-'75, and the Memoir of Sir Jlenri/ Jiawlinsoii^ by his brother. 
Canon George Rawlinson, 156-157). On looking at the 
mass of scarped rock one wonders how the daring boy ever 
accomplished the perilous feat. Perhaps he still lives and can 
tell, but, as regards Pawlinson, I could not hud the slightest 
recollection of him among the inhabitants of whom I inquired ; 
but his special Persian guide died a couple of years ago at 
Hamadan, as I learned. * 

A study of the Old Persian tablets soon revealed the fact 
that the inscription has suffered much since the days of Kawlin- 
son. Mention has already been made of the water that was 
oozing from the upper part of the inscription when first I saw 
it, so that it was wet in places for the space of several feet. 
Some photographs, which I succeeded in taking on the second 
day upon the ledge, make clearer what we have lost and are 
losing, and I fear that other and fresher proofs of this will be 
found when the rock is examined with more detail than was 
possible in my short week’s stay. But to one point I wish to 
call attention. I found that after the eye had become accus- 
tomed and had some practice, it was possible to restore lost 
letters and words by a careful examination of the indentures 
which the heavy stroke of the engraver’s chisel had left in carv- 
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iiig the cliaracter. The head of the nail-shaped letter (for the 
Behistuii letters look perhaps more like nails than like Avedges), 
can still be discerned as a dot or hoje in the Avashed aAA^ay stone ; 
and a knoAAdedge of the cuneiform Avriting enables one to com- 
bine these dots into vskeleton letters that often remove all doubt 
as to the true reading. T understood hoAA’" KaAvlinson must some- 
times have done this, and more easily, ])eeause the stone had suf- 
fered less in his time,' I believe, than to-day. In (joutrast to the 
disintegrated parts, liowever, stand those portions Avhere tlio 
Avater has not mutilated and defaced the rock. Here, instead 
of the peculiar dull steel gray bands, Ave have the beautiful 
broAvn color of the inscription as perfect as Avhen the stone- 
cutter of Darius laid his mallet aside. No granite taldet in 
Central Park or Trafalgar Square could be more perfect. It 
Avas interesting, moreover, to compare the style of the Belli stun 
characters with the somewhat larger letters of the Ganj Namah 
inscription (Dar. EW. and Xerx. Elv.) AAdiieh I had been exam- 
ining at Ilamadan the week before. On Alvand the space 
betAveen the lines A\ms 4 inches and each letter averaged nearly 
3 inches in height. At Behistun, Adhere economy of space Avas 
necessary oAving to the length of the inscription, the sharply 
drawn lines were about or 1% inches apart, and the clear cut 
letters each about 13^ inches {?>% cm.) high. The broAAm 
shellac or varnish made them stand out in bolder relief and gave 
a fine finish to the whole, although I could see no traces of the 
‘ flakes ’ of tile cement, which RaAvlinson speaks of as having 
sifted down upon the aiarrow ledge; nor again did I observe any 
evidence of letters being preserved by reason of this shellac 
withstanding the Avater Avhen the rock itself had disintegrated 
beneath (IRAS, x, 193, O. S.). But this may be still another 
proof that the rock has suffered since RaAvlinson’s time, and it 
is to be hoped that M. de Morgan will make casts of the entire 
inscription, as I learned in Persia it is the intention of his mis- 
sion to do. My own attempt to take squeezes of certain words 
was a failure, due partly, among other causes, to the Avind, 
which prevailed duifing the four days when I was up on the 
ledge, and Avas the stronger owing to the height and the 
peculiar formation of the rocky cut. This made me wish for 
moi'e time so as to Avait for other conditions. Owing to the 
physical strain of the ascent, for it requires some athletic 
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progress, and owing to the exciting interest of the work, which 
is somewhat of a tax on the nerves, the element of time is 
necessary for accomplishing what one would wish to do. To 
this I may add that money is likewise an indispensable factor in 
.the equation. But above all one must not be hurried. On the 
last day of my stay, for example, after I had finished all I could 
reach or clearly see, T begged the guides to let me use the 
ladder in order to examine some of the less certain readings in 
the u])per part of the inscription. This they stoutly refused to 
do on account of the extreme danger from the high wind blow- 
ing at the time. And that afternoon I Avas obliged to start 
back to Hamadan. But although some points like these Iiad to 
1)0 left, I was glad to hiid I had ])eeii able to examine most of 
the doubtful passages and to prove in general the Avonderful 
accuracy of EaAvlinson’s transcript. To this I shall revert also 
beloAV when I speak of the tAVO or three photographs I took, the 
first I believe ever taken on the ledge and they Avere ' snapi)ed ’ 
as I leaned out over the precipice, held by the guides, Avhile 
focussing the camera and hastily taking the j^icture. Most of 
my time, hoAVCAU^r, was spent in copying, collating, or verifying 
the readings on the rock itself without resorting to my photo- 
graphic apparatus. I may only add regarding the means of 
ascent in ancient times, that there is not the slightest trace of 
any thing of the kind to-day. If ever there Avas any, it can not 
have been of a permanent material. Regarding the descent, 
when I hacT been for hours on the cramped and narroAV ledge, 
the going doAvn seemed much more difficult than the ascent, and 
it was a joy each time to hear my faithful Persian servant, Safar, 
call out from below, ‘ Noav you are safe,’ Avlien I passed the last 
dangerous place. The unloosening of the tight-bound ropes 
quickly folloAved Avith his aid. All had gone well. 

So much for the incidental side. I now turn to the far more 
mteresting and important matter of AAffiat I Avas able to note, 
A’^erify or restore. 

Bh. I, 47, : the reading of each letter is quite clear. 

Bh. I. 51, paranam: reading absolutely certain. 

Bh. I. 65, .* barring this troublesome Avord, the 

entire line from (juiOamm to tyacli^ (jiinmatmi 

Jiya is quite as given in Spiegel and Weissbach and Bang, 
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except tliat the // and of Gaumata’H name are defaced, and the 
y of hya is illegible. Giving to the weathering of the rock. The 
cpiestion arises with regard to the much discussed word begin- 
ning with in the middle of the line. The latter part of the 
word is mutilated, but niy memoranda show that we must acce[>t 
two letters after -bu. The latter I Lave marked as *■ apj)arentl y 
d,’ the former 1 noted at iirst as 'illegible,’ but added after- 
wards ^ probably right as r.’ This shows the bearing of Kawlin- 
son’s 'extremely doubtful’ as regards the d at least. A photo- 
graph which I took of the iirst part of the word is 

interesting as showing that there is no i inserted either before or 
after the Q. This is a matter of importance for futiu'e refer- 
ence. I am not unmindful of the various plactes Avhere this 
word has been discussed in the journals — the most recent is 
Gray, JAOS. xxiii. 06--GO. [Regarding ahl- or <(ha- of ahlcarl'^.^ 
I unfortunately hud on returning to America that I had made 
no special memorandum, but my inference from the absence of 
a note is that the text stands as Iirst given by Rawliusoii 
and also by 'Weissbach and Bang, because I had the latter 
volume Avith me on the rock and should probably have recorded 
a variation if there had ])een one.] 

Bh. I. 06: my memoranda and ‘snap shot’ photogra})hs of 
portions of 1. 66 shoAV that this line stands as given in the 
received editions, excei)ting the d in and the final ^yica 

of ■)aada\jii6it\. But this is a matter of minor ini])ortanee. My 
‘ snap shots ’ also help to assure the accuracy of sevm-al other 
words in 11, 65-70; I only wish I liad taken' more photographs, 
despite the great difficulty in using the camera on the ledge. 

Bh. I. 86 , nV^-y'dcduiHl (?) etc. : the first letter of this word 
is very uncertain, but the notes Avhich I made upon it on two 
different days seem to confirm the accuracy of the initial in. 
My notes on the last occasion remark that tlie first part of the 
word looks more like and I ’twice sketched the remnants 

of the cuneiform characters Avith a special comment on the Amry 
scanty space between the ni (?) and the y. My second draAAung 
in pencil indicates more especially the illegibility of the ni., 
Avhich is inferable, hoAAmver, from the partial dots that are 
faintly visible, but may be made out Avith. difiiculty. The same 
sketch seems to emphasize again the small space between it and 
the y. [On returning to America and gaining access to iny 
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books, I find that whereas in JRAS. x. p. xlv. (0. S.) Rawlinson 
says ‘ tJiere would appear to be a sufiieient si)acG for two letters 
between on and Z;,’ he afterwards corrects this statement (JRA 8 . 
xii. p. ii., O. S., Appendix; cf. Bartholomae, IF. xii. 132, note) 
by noting ' ^ there is only one character wanting in the M'ord 
‘i)ia-h<V’Uwa This later remark would agree precivSely with my 
own independent observations.] As to the correctness of //, 
which is not given in any of the editions except in the text of 
Weissbach and Bang and is markV^l doubtful by tliem, I hav(‘ 
no hesitation. Both my i^jencil sketches of the cuneiform char- 
acters present a y/b ‘^^^d so do my memoranda. The last ])art, 
-hauva^ of the word under consideration is i)erfectly clear, as 
my notes on each letter show. The only Avestan word that I 
can recall that is at all like this dubious is Ay. 

omiehaioitis Ys. 38 . 3; or is it beasts of burden, cf. 8 k. 2 on(h/<( 
As to the reading of the two words adnon which stand 

before this provoking word, there is no uncertainty. 

Bh. I, 8 G 5 (nilynm itsahd-rim : an examination and re-exam- 
ination of the rock proves the certainty of this reading. The 
word-divider precedes the n and is all right. The k. itself, 
while not clear, can be made out suifieiently well, for I examined 
it on two difiierent occasions, in order to be perfectly sure. Idle 
s was found to be beyond question, and that without noticing 
the loss of any sign after it in the margin, as Foy, IF. xxxv. 30, 
would assume. The chiselling of -hemm in the following line 
shows that 2 )ortion of the compound to be perfectly clear, 
Opj)ert’s original conjecture 'iimhdrUn would therefore be sub- 
stantiated. I refrain here from entering into a discussion of 
the dei'ivation of this much mooted word. 

Bh. I. 87, miiyahyd asam (sic) \_..'\d'}my(ir}^ : the form 
aniyahyd^ as given, is accurate, though the word is damaged. 
The reading ahn.. of Sjiiegel, Kossowicz and Tolman, or 
tahn(i\_hcm%] of Fr. Mtlller, WZKM. i. 222, xi. 253, and as[2'>d\ 
of Weissbach and Bang, though the latter were on the right- 
track (cf. Gray, AJP. xxi. 21), must be abaudoned. The 
word is simjdy asarn^ ^ horse’ (acc. sg.). The m at the end is 
very distinct; the <9 is very jdain; and the initial (t is quite 
clear. To these comments my note-book further adds, Hhe 
word-divider after it is quite clear.’ Further conjecture there- 
fore is unnecessary and I find my observation as to the on. 
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receives additional substantiation from Rawlinson, who read 
^ asm . . . dnayaai.^^ l>ut he did not notice the word-divider 
after amhi and consequently vocalized the word erroneously. 
The old difficulty, Ivowever, still remains with regard to the 
obliterated prefix of \^.,~\(2'}mya))i'. Over eacli of the cuneiform 
letters of the legilde part, -d ///'', I have written T). Tv,’ 
i. e. Sail right,’ in my note-book. But on examining the con- 
jectural pati as prefix in W. and .B. I have added a memoran- 
dum extremely questionable ; the initial letter cnai hardly 

l)e^> at all.’ In fact, as my notes continue, ‘it is hardly 2 )ossi- 
ble to read the j^refix,’ because the rock is so damaged. I 
ajDpended a further note that the appearance of the Avord sug- 
gested rather \ii(>p'\d)iaya>m or \itz\dnaya.m.. As to fmun and 
eom 2 )osition neither of these prefixes would be imj^ossible, as I 
have since found on being aide to consult the verbal j)refixe»s 
under in my Sanskrit dictionary. But such a restoration 
is quite uncertain, though I tried my best to assure it by exam- 
ining the weathered stone again and again. Whatever the 
prefix may be, the sense seems clear when combined with the 
new reading ai^ani (ace. sg. for plur., special for general) so 
that the sentence may be rendered <inlyahyd amm ^^apld^iaytmh 
‘I brought up horse(s) for the rest (of the army).’ This inter- 
pretation is a])parently also in accord Avith the Elamitic version, 
cf, Weissbach, AcJuimeni(len!nH^hrJfte)i Zv'eite}\ Arf^ pp, 03, 
04, and Eoy, op. Ht. xxxvii. 554. 

Bh. I. 88, exit (UMaJd., in hoe loco: the reading of Si,)iegel, 
IvossoAAdcz, Tolman, Weissbach and Bang, is wrong as far as 
ava.dd is concerned, and that too despite the fact that Spiegel, 
Keilinschrlfte‘}i\ p. 11, n. 88, is folloAving the aiAthoidty of 
Rawlinson’s revision (JRAS. xii. p. ii., 0. S., Appendix). The 
rock plainly gives av-am at this particular point, even though 
<madd occurs often elsewhere in the inscriptions. The m of 
aoam is clear, as is shown by my notes and sketch of the cunei- 
form characters. The r is not quite plain, but can be made 
out. Regarding the initial there is of course no doubt. In 
JRAS. X. 211, etc., Rawlinson originally read quite correctly 
^ aioam Jmnhnd ‘that army,’ ju>st as in Bh. 2. 20, 21, 41, 46, 
etc. There AA^as no' occasion for his departing from that. It 
may be added by Avay of supplement that the letters -dva of the 
adjacent word \_2ms]dca are right, though the first part of the 
Avord is broken. 
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Bli. I. 9^-96: tlie t in oiaditahaira (l. 9^) is legible, aiid may 
reasonably be removed from italics in onr transcribed editions 
of the text. I made an incidental note also that dim hadd, 
(l. 93) is accurately recorded in onr texts, and that alamid 
(l. 96), though defaced, is still legible. There were evidences 
also that the rock has suffered since the days of Bawlinson. 

Bh. 2. 59-61 : these three lines are precisely as given in 
E-awlinson and Spiegel. The lacuna indicated by Weissbach 
and Bang in '' nd , . avmn (i. 61) is wrong and is evi- 

dently due to a misprint (not noticed by Bartholomae, IF. xii. 
135). Ill printing, the two points . . have presumably slipped 
in by mistake from the fragmentary dyaiaariam in the next line. 
This note applies therefore merely to the W. and B. edition. 

Bh. 2. 75 (cf. 2. 79), \cahn(.t\ adajam^ etc. : at the beginning 
of this line the y of utd^a/iy^ though faint, is nevertheless to be 
inferred from the indentures or dots that are still quite distin- 
guishable. Recall what was said above on such dots as means 
of restoration. The obliterated word, read as duhna or 
yielded no new results and is equally illegible in both 2. 75 and 
2, 79. At 2. 75 I have merely noted regarding the fragments 
of an internal letter that it ‘ looks more like an h than it does 
like an sd but the likeness between the two letters in the cunei- 
form character leads easily to misapj^rehension, and certainly 
cMSiitu suits the sense, for the loss of an eye or both eyes, 
afflicted as a punishment in addition to other mutilations, is pre- 
cisely what one notices or hears of in remote parts of Persia 
to-day as in the days of King Darius. The sight is destroyed 
by means of a red hot iron brought near to the ball — see, for 
example, A. PI. S. Landor, Across Coveted Lands^ ii. 191. 
This latter observation may throw some additional light on the 
meaning of avc0am (i. 75). The reading of this word is 
beyond question. So also is clu.vuraydmaiy ; but hasta addriy 
must now be put in italics in our editions, as I found both 
words illegible — still another proof of the damage done by the 
water since Rawlinson examined the rock some sixty years ago. 
Simply by way of record it may be worth adding that the last 
two words of this line, I. 75 hfiTUoccsini kjdra are in peiTect 
condition at present. 

Bh. 3 . 87-91 : some time was spent in trying to see if any- 
thing new might possibly be got out of the closing lines of the 
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third column, but the action of the water had so completely 
obliterated the words that even the two last words at the bot- 
tom of the tablet were less clear than they were to Kawliiisom 
My notes show that ap of \)izai((yYvp(ifii/ may be inferred from 
the faint remnants of these two letters; the last part of tlie 
word is all right. The k of is a[)parently right.ly 

read; I have added ^ k is best,’ but have ix^peated that it is much 
damaged. 

Bh. 4 . 46: so far as the first three words xHaya/Oij/a. vahul- 
mmi\iiii(,z(ldhif\ are concerned, the reading is as in the texts 
already cited; but I was able to make out the faint remnants of 
in the divine name. In the fourth word, like Rawlin- 
son, I could only read the latter portion, or -ruadip there is 
still an opportunity for conjecture, and the sxiggestioii of Gray, 
elAOS. xxiii. 0 ;^, to I’ead avCtBiaaiy^ is as satisfactory a way of 
filling the lacuna as any. The word aalyaMiip furthermore, 1 
have marked with an ‘ O. K.’ (all right) in my memoranda. 

Bh. 4 . 49, aiHihjyd parur Qiala. . . . : the first two words are 
clear, but the verb is in bad condition. Its introductory part, 
however, can be made out and I have marked the d as ‘ O. Tv.,’ 
but with the latter part I could do nothing. 

Bh. 4 . 50, maniy\^(l\t{iy']: despite the syntactical grounds 
favoring a subjunctive we must accept a short d, judging from 
the rock, unless my memoranda have failed me. On the margin 
of my text I have distinctly recorded, 'no space for long <?; 
what remains of the t comes directly after yd 

Bh. 4 . 51, pa^Tura '.rmyad[;iyc(^ . . . ata aha^ etc. : the first 
two words are quite clear on the rock; the remnants of the third 
one I read as ... . dtd without looking at either of the printed 
tdxts of Sp. and W. and B., which I had with me. Rawllnson, 
followed by the later editors, gives only the final d, whereas I 
distinctly made out . . . ata independently, as stated. Weiss- 
bach and Bang conjecture [ydtyt; but if one is to make a guess 
I should think that [ildyitd (cf. Av. iizaf<i 'noble born’) or 
[din]atd (Bh. i. 17), as an attribute to .rsaynOiyd, would be as 
good a way of filling the lacuna as any. With regard to the 
next word, I have noted: ^ dha can be made out on the stone 
without question.’ The reading, therefore, is assured, and I 
have marked (tmirn'm and aMly as all right; but the n<fly 
between them is no longer clear, although it may be inferred 
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from the appearance of the stone. Accordingly I have marked 
it ‘ 0 . K., inferable.’ 

Bh. 4 . 53, da7Xi.ya\yims Qcmi/a^Oiya nurani: the name of 
King Darius is ap 2 :>arently somewhat more damaged now than in 
Kawlinson’s time; but that is a minor matter. More important 
is a memorandum regarding the absence of any break before 
nfmim. In iny notes on the margin I have drawn a circle 
around the dots in tlie W. and B. edition, to indicate tliat tlie 
lacuna is to be struck out, and have added a delinite memoran- 
dum, ‘ omit the space ; tlie word nuram comes after the word- 
divider that followed \xmya\Biya Foy’s conjecture of add^ 
KZ. XXXV, 34, n. 1 , is therefore Jiecdless. 

Bh. 4 . 64, naiy zurahara dha\p}i?^: the last part of naiy is 
much broken, but the reading apj^ears to be all right. On 
examining zurahara I first noted ‘ not wholly clear, as the stone 
is somewhat marred, but still z u r h r does seem all right.’ 
On re-examining it the following day in a better light, I added 
that the reading is confirmed. [On looking up Rawlinson I find 
that ]i.e gives the cuneiform quite cleai'ly, which again bears out 
the idea that the rock has suffered since.] As to I have 

marked ^ all right’ over d///' and have added ‘ probably right ’ 
over what can be made out of the final uk The j^rinted editions* 
have the same. 

Bh. 4 : 64, \yimy adaui na^iinady tanimd : I was not able to 
make anything out of the inissing letters that are indicated here 
by being enclosed in brackets, and I wx'ote ‘ absolutely illegible 
to me ’ over [ctdam^. But on the last day in the strong sunlight 
I corrected this, by a supplementary remark that ^ I fancied I 
could discern the a quite clearly, and remnants of the crossbar 
and upper parts of a d^ together with a fragment of the hoi^i- 
zontal wedge and possible traces of the indenture, caused by 
the deep strokes in the nail-heads of aii uid This therefore is 
something towmrds assuring the accuracy of [acfe???,]. Regard- 
ing the first i in \7ia]imaiy I have noted that it is ^ right but 
broken badly.’ As to tcmmd there is no doubt. The reading is 
quite accurate, as in all our texts. The next three words, and 
those following, called for much study, the results of which will 
now be given. 

Bh. 4 . 64, uj^ariy upariy : I spent much of my last 

two days in examining this passage, which was one of the 
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incentiyes for my going to Beliistun, because of tlie bearing of 
tlie whole sentence on the question of the religion of Darius as 
a Zoroastrian and the faith of the Achacmenian kings, which. I 
have discussed in JAGS. xxi. 169, 172-1'75. I returned to the 
line again and again, studied each word under different lights, 
sketched it, and made rubbings, so far as I could, or dared, lest 
the stone in any way should become injured. Regarding tlie two 
tlie Jirst is much damaged and is difHeult t(j read; ])ut on 
the last day I Avas fortunate in having bright sunlight, so that T 
could examine it well and compare it again and again Avith the 
similar Avord at the end of the line. I found distinctly that it 
is xipariy (Avith not cqKtriy as has been suggested (e. g. KZ. 
XXXV, 45, n. 1). This first ujniriy therefore remains unchanged, 
as in Rawlinson. I came to like results as to the second vpariy^ 
Avhich is more distinct. Over its u in my text and over part of 
and over y I have Avritten in my book ‘ all right.’ BoIoav the part 
jyoi I have marked ‘ much defaced.’ But on the folloAving day 
Avhen the sun Avas bright the AVord came out quite clearly and 1 
appended the note, it is ^ all right.’ Tlierefore the second uparly 
must likewise stand, as in RaAvlinson. 

^ I Avas most anxious, hoAvever, to examine the Avord betAveen 
these two and to find whether it is aMMmi (R.,), ahastam (R.J 
or arstCivi (Foy’s conjecture) — see my remarks in the article 
already referred to, JAGS. xxi. 109, 172-175. Great care and 
attention were spent in the examination, and after Avorking on 
the individual letters I made it a point to turn to something 
else and them to return again and again to veiify my memo- 
randa and niA^ sketches. In .the first place, tliere is no i in the 
word ; any such reading as aMUCon. must therefore be dropped. 
We have therefore to do either AAuth ahastwn or AAfitli Foy’s 
conjecture the point being merely Avhether our text has 

a h or an r, because each of the other letters n.std/n is perfectly 
clear, as my memoranda again and again show. TJie whole 
question between the two mooted letters is Avhether Ave have 
the slight horizontal mid-bar of the cimeiform r or simply 
the two parallel wedges of the h. I must mention at once 
that the shape of the cuneiform character for r on the Behistun 
rock does not exaggerate the middle of the three horizontal 
strokes so much as in the type of our printed editions. I 
noticed this particularly and my photographs taken on the ledge 
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also bring it ont. Therefore the middle wedge is naturally less 
prominent, and when defaced by the action of the water, as 
this word has been, it becomes very faint. A moment of un- 
certainty also arises as to whether it be an intended indenture 
or an accidental dot, because of the peculiar brownisli mottled 
appearance of the somewhat porous stone when it is exposed to 
the disintegrating water. But each time I returned to the word 
I became surer that Foy is right and r not b is to be read. 1 
examined the letter in connection with the other -r’s in the 
vicinity, when these liad suffered from the water, and always 
with the same result. I believe tlxerefore that i. e. 

ar8ta)ii for ‘ Arshtat, Uprightness, Rectitude’ is to 

be read with Foy and he is to be heartily congratulated on his 
shrewd conjecture. At the same time, I would suggest the 
need of caution in making further conjectures. The clays spent 
up on the ledge at Behistun have made me more conservative 
than ever, and in cases of doubt I should generally rely on the 
faithful Rawlinson until the rock itself be examined. 

. Bh. 4 . (35, ... Mhaurim etc. : the text in Spiegel, Kossowicz 
and Tolinan, partly following Rawlinson, gives upariy / maui 

naiy hfkaurUn Jiuvdtfun. z\tra alx'unaciuri\ Oppert, .Zc 

Feuple et la .Lanyue iles JlMeSj p. 183, writes it upariyayanf 
naiy uvdrhn naiy druvaptam. za.ura ahcnaiaf.'in ; Fr. AI Tiller, 
WZKM. i. 60 reads apari)d/jdma naij saJcaw'lm [naij ci\ku'W(l- 
lam zaura aJmnavan ; Weissbach and Bang present uparly 
tiymi naiy hilx'xmrhn \_nai]/] .... Imoatam zura aJciumvam ; 
Foy, KZ. XXXV. 45 first suggested a correction of .the text, i. e. 
^in dpariydyam zu verbessern,’ and he altered hihaiiHm. 
^^uhdrtm^ and huvatam into Fmluirmn (on which see Bang, IF. 
viii. 292) ; Bartholomae, IF. xii. 180 made the radical conjec- 
ture naiy naly dumvatam ; finally Foy KZ. xxxvii. 

557, shifted his ground and made a new guess, dasarim . . , [al] 
na^'uva^darji. I can only add that with regard to MJcauritn sug- 
gestions for altering the text may be practically abandoned. 
The stone plainly gives u f*"' i {?) Regarding the first 
three letters, there is no doubt, as a repeated examina- 

tion of the word proved. The though is very unclear, but the 
holes or dots of the defaced wedges would allow an v. . The 
same is true of which looks somewhat like an d, but the dots 
favor an The final letter m is marked in my notes as ‘ even 
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less clear, but tlie clots would not be against oa and on a third 
examination I became still surer of the I added a remark 
to the effect that the passage must have suffered since Rawlin- 
son’s time. 

As to the first part of the line, which is variously given as 
'nidm naly^ or dyam naiy^ etc., I eoirress that when I first read 
the fragmentary second element I marked it as agreeing with 
'iiaiy in the transcribed text which I had with me. But on 
re-examining the damaged fragment I recorded in my note book 
that ‘instead of dyam n.aly^ it looks more like a long wui*d 
ending in -h^^ly or -J^ly — the former, is Ixowever better, 

and it seems so to be clear.’ Later I added again ‘it does 
not look like na'nj,'^ This makes the c|uestion of the reading 
'uaiy just a bit uncertain. [On returning to America and 
gaining access to Rawlinson’s draft of the cuneiform characters, 
I am interested in finding that he also lias -A'' <'•;?/, and he must 
likewise have had the impression of a longer word as bis 
. . . f'hf’h/^ seem to prove. Yet in his later revision (JRAS. 
xii. pp. viii, O. S. Aixpenclix) his cuneiform text runs 

with wliich Spiegel and the other editors have 
operated. Witli such a reading I could only understand uparly 
to mean ‘ beyond measure ’ and compare (as I did some 
years ago) Avestan avi nujaq yada-impm^ Yd. 5.00, 61; Yt. 5. 
127.] But I must refer again to my impression of the defaced 
word, which was similar to Rawlinson’s original im])ression also, 
n[f(ri/\: regarding the other word after kiJaiurlm^ I have 
noted ‘the a of after sahaurim can be made out by the 

dots.’ But now, if we begin to hesitate about the na>iy before 
sahmrim^ I begin to feel less sure that the word after it is 
nidy despite the sense. But perhaps I may return to this some 
day again. 

Bh. 4. 65, .]iivatam : for this much debated word, formerly 
read . , himatain^ etc., as noted above, I have now some new 
material to offer. The text is indeed much mutilated, hut each 
of the letters 11 r t on is legible, although the final 001 is in had 
condition. On studying the first part of this word, which the 
editions give as . . hiivatam^ etc., I noticed that instead of an 
h as is commonly supposed, we have another letter, a character 
that looks more like L On looking closer, it became perfectly 
clear to me that the supposed s was not s at all but apparently 
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altliougli this might possibly be a mistaken reading for r", 
the nncertaiiity being due to the resemblance between the char- 
acters in the original cxxneiform if fhe horizontal bars are some- 
what marred. The sketch made in my notes, however, looks 
jxrecisely like JiJ', A further examination of the damaged part 
revealed an ai)pareut n/. preceding this, so that we may assume 
that the word began with fji. [After corning to this conclusion 
it was interesting to me to consult my PWb. and find in PV. 
2. 106 ‘wie Menschen, wie es Menschen zieint,’ which 

may possibly be of some indirect helj^ in throwing light on this 
difficult 2^assage. Perhaps we might be tempted still further to 
recall likewise Av. nianaDalntlvi (i. e. av for n.o in Avestan 
writing), but such a suggestion might be hazardous.] 

Bh. 4. 64, zura (rkimai^ain^ etc. : each letter of these, two 
words is legible, and the same is true with regard to each of the 
words that follow in this line. 

Bh. 4. 66, }y\i]diya: this is rightly read, although the is 
^broken, but O. K.,’ and it is ‘hard to be sure of the final CA 
although it is ‘ pi’obably correct,’ as I have noted in my text. 

Bh. 4. 68, Jnja aparant ahy^ etc. : these first three words of 
the line are weathered and defaced, but they are rightly given 
in the texts. The same may be said of ‘italic’ juartdya of the 
editions, but the word is inferable from the stone. With 
regard to dravjana^ I have recorded ‘ weathered but 0. K.’ The 
subjunctive ahatiy stands as in the editions; so does hyavd^ but 
.it is weathered. Regarding the whole word, except 

the internal elements, is ‘so weathered as to be joracticalty 
illegible.’ 

Bh. 4. 69, ahatiy avaiy met clauUd avaiy^ etc. : the first and 
third words are all right ; so also is the first ctvaiy^ although it is 
hard to read. The last part of daitUd is scarcely legible, though 
it may be inferred from the apj)earance of the stone. The second 
avaiy is illegible. The long word ahifrastcidly is ‘ all right, 
but partly hard to read.’ The imperative is ‘almost 

illegible. ’ 

Bh. 4. 71, 73 (87), vikandhy: ‘so best with the letter 
not 5,’ 

Bh. 4. 76, avataiy auramazda: the first word is ‘apparently 
all right but almost illegible;’ the second, or divine name, is 
‘inferable;’ as to mazanami^') of W. and B., I have written 
‘ illegible ’ above it. 
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BIi. 4. 77, vih:(nah\{]dis : the k is ‘fairly clear’ and ‘best 
read so.’ The [i] is ‘ omitted on tbe stone.’ 

By tliis time tlie westering sun — for one learns in Persia to 
live by tbe suii — warned me that I must descend for tbe last 
time from tbe rocky beiglit in order to start once again for 
Hamadan and begin my journey to Soutbern Persia. I was 
loatb to leave, but leave I bad to at last if I were to cany out 
my plans for seeing Isfahan, Persei)()Hs and Shiraz, and for vis- 
iting tbe Zoroastrians at Yazd before going to tbe capital and 
journeying thence to Merv, Bokhara and Saniarkand. On 
reaching tbe plain once more there was an opportunity to urge 
tbe inhabitants of Bisit un charily to guard their inscription and 
to tell them of the divine blessings which King Darius invoked 
upon all such, and of the curses that were assured if it were 
injured. Time now was iip and I left the scene of the great 
inscription on Friday afternoon, April 17, feeling painfully 
aware that I might have accomplished more if my time had been 
more and my means greater, but happy in heart at the thought 
of having possibly contributed something towax’d our better 
knowledge of the Behistun text, and inspired by the hope that 
an opportunity may in some way be offered me to go again and 
complete such parts as had to be left undone at the moment. 



Notes on the Annals of AMrljanij.)al ( V. Bmolinson^ jpp, 
1-10)1 — Bj Stephen II. Langdon, M.A., Oohimbia Uni- 
versity. 


Col. I. 

Line 1^. Si-Gar “To establisli abuiulauce;” feast day of 
Gula on the 12th of Aiaru, about May 1st. Gula is identihed 
with Ban, a Babylonian goddess whose festival was celebrated 
on New Year’s Bay, March 20th. The fruitful season begin- 
ning later in Assyria than in Southern Babylonia, the original 
home of Ban, her feast day seems to have been changed to a 
later date in the season. A temple was built to Gula at Kalhu 
by Asurnasirpal (I. Kawl. 23^®®). 

1. 37. uMdr/ilu ptmu-a zanln I turned my atten- 

tion to earing for their temples. 

1. 46. lianht ana animatu, sr.-am Wpf, ina absinnihi. Five 
cubits tall the grain grew in its thriftiness. 

1. 48. eslf eh tint najnts Nlmha, The grain grew tall, the 
corn thrived. 

1. 49. kamn umJuiaho (jipdni. The fields put forth verdure 
unceasingly. 

1. 50. hulu mUmr ina. talidtl The cattle were 

unfailing in their bearing. 

1. 66. emdhi-ia sirdtl. Singular noun with plural adj. ; see 
Belitzsch, Gram,^ p. 328. 

1. 121. imlihu rani.aumn lunma. They plotted for them- 
selves thus — . 

1. 126. ai ihhast ina hirinni sanunima helum. There shall be 
no other lord among us. 

1.127. ana kitnhinu. To keep their compact, itszizu 

1. 132-3. {mamit Amr) tahtuhaticmnu'ia-a-i-ma. The oath 
of Asur exacted satisfaction for the good done them. The stem 

^ These Notes were originally intended for the second volume of the 
Series of Semitic Texts edited by Professors Gottheil and Jastrow. 
Owing to lack of space this material had to be taken from the Glossary, 
and is collected and published here by the kindness of the editorial com- 
mittee of this Journal.— S. H. L. 
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II. 1. of JlKei used witli f<(hti{- iu tlie sense of ^ extaetiug 
pimislimeiit equal to the good done the faithless one by the 
* wronged,’ a Semitic idea of divine retribution eonimon also in 
the O. T. On the use of katu as a particle of advantage or dis- 
advantage, see the Cxlossary. 


Col. II. 

I. 9. ('ll H(( 'iiKilirl iiHatir, I rendered his oaths stronger 

than before. 

1. 21. Ulik mnat iiviWhi. Tlis fateful night (i. e. deatli) 
came upon him. 

1. 42. Hti 2500 hllti inaHtaktlHiinif. Whose weight was 2?)00 
hundred weight, hiltn. 

1. 57. ana epes For serving in concubinage. 

1. 60. nia\issi = nha^cAttu; see u\((\.ah(, 

1. 74. ‘iinhi for sa; see Delitzsch, Grant, ^ p. 135. 

1. 95. H<(> oiihirti tamti. See Del., Gram.,^ p. 329. 

1. 100. 'imm hitta (Vjti/')) aa)uta> omara. On tlie day that 
he saw that dream. See in Olossar’y. 

1. 112. i^rakhiiHu) iisarsa hatilfu. Tie stopped sending an 
ambassador. 

1. 113. iJf)Us Uhhu. Pride imi^elled him, 

1. 117. iMimnia, .It came to pass. 

1. 121. i 2 Mt limutthn hi ina nU kdtlAit ildni f ikliAa ina pta/it 
Xihi Mni-hc n.hprikn. Because of the retribution -which the 
gods, my helpers, at my request, liurled against his father [lie 
sent greetings], llrnvttim^ casus pendens. 

1. 124. ah’d-a tarurnia Uniiitt'it umkin hta My 

father thou didst curse,' and misfortune was prepared before 
hipi. 

1. 125. la-hiAa~ la aM{a, Truly I will bear thy yoke. 

1. 129. ittallak for attallak. 

Col. III. 

1. 26. emissic = emids'u, 

1. 32. Uptir istaxdti. The sending of the goddesses, i. e. mis- 
sion of the goddesses. 

1. 53. On this line see ptJ^ in Glossary. 

1. 65. Ur-Bi. Ur = mitliani; Bi = riia, Ur-Bi =:: 
onit^arU (Del, Gram.,^ p. 220 note). ‘One who works with 
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another;^ hence ‘ally.’ Read m.undahiru^ friend, ally. 
Translate : With his allies, my foes of the people of Gamhnlii. 

1. 78. (^a) He forgot the kindness which I showed ' 

him. 

1. 80. iiui h.ipteh(. ItauvNul tuhhdti. Outwardly with his 
lips he spoke good. 

1. 90. lua tahm-e ^dzlzsionuU I set tJiem 

down at a table of carefully prepared dishes. 

1. 93. adL While. 

1. 94. i/sffzzft. Remained (VW). 

1. 100. via hiti-kv Against me. Dative of disadvantage. 

1. 119. ilia ‘tUflL See stem II. 2 of in Glossary. 

1. 123. ipjvmo [Whosoever has plotted evil against 

Asiirbani|)al] stiiTing up hostility. On the Circumstantial Pres- 
ent see Del., Gram.^ p. 364. 

1. 138. itd)a ana hit^dht. And [who] went into alliance with 
him. 

Con. IV. 

1. 15. almrrd. A private soldier ; see in Glossary. 

1. 18. A second time — ihM u ITmrimniffas ht unalFth kaklmru 
— ^he spoke the same thing in regard to Ilmmanigas when he 
kissed the ground. 

1. 29, hahhara in, a zlknisa. He touched the earth 

with his beard; see *15^1. For a different rendexnng, see Del., 
J/TF., stem HI. 1 of 

1. 30. manzaz maMri Isbat, He followed close after my 
chariot wheels. 

1. 32. asht epe^ dinim. That I would render him justice. 

1. 42. m itii S' iSmkmv Who were brought into alliance 
with Sammuges. 

1. 56. napmtsun 2)a?iiism7i War, Their life was dear to them. 

1. 03. kdt'd-a — ina kdtvia / see Del., Gram.,, p. 222 e. 

1. 66. sdbS su,atnrvi siUatio^Mana m Ina eli,, etc. As to 
these soldiers, because of the insolence of their tongues in that 
they spoke insolence against Asur my god, etc. Two cases of 
casus pendens p one, sahe., introducing the thing concerned, and 
the other, sillatu^ giving the cause; cf. II. 

1. 70. ,sltti ntse haUusivi via Mdi laniassi sa Sin-aljii-irba ina 
Ubhi is^junn enmna anaku via kisjnhi utM Mtunu ina libbi 
asp>un. The rest of the peoj)le I took away alive; at the place 
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of the hnll-god where Sennacherib was slain, now in memory 
of his death I slew these people there. Cf. II Kings xix. 36. 

1. 86. ioia Ujrir isippdtl. By commissioning the pries.ts. 

1. 118. allaku.. As I was going. Circumstantial Present; 
cf. III.^^l 

1. 122. i)n7p(,tnb)i)na> for wihutA)ih)U)i><t ; see Del., irffun,.^ 
p. 91 (end). 

1. 127. ella))ii1>~a. See in Glossary. 

Col. V. 

1. 23. sa aspu,rio i^esiltsu. In that I sent him assistance. 

1. 26. He said to himself: “The peoples of Elam are returned 
to peace ina paii Asmr horn hinuin.a irruhilomjioiia with 
Assyria; let some here, some there enter [and plunder Elam].’’ 

1. 41. i)ha taiartl-ia sto mlliDnoie. Upon my prosperous 
return. See Del., Grani,^ p. 329, 2. 


Col. YI. 

1. 17. hele karahl simdiiii- (VDDI) nil) )i}iui 62^6^ taJidzL War- 
like weapons, the i^roper equipment, whatever is used in battle. 

1. 30. l^uMnak Ihi p)iristU}oi Sa ashu ma imzrdtL Siisinak, 
their god of wisdom, who dwells among mysteries. Susinak = 
Elamite Mnib, on the basis of ll. R. 57 c, 40; cf. also II. 60 a, 
10 and b. 9. Ideograph suh-ses. Suh = ramhutn.. s(f. 
r amktlt } i ==: 'Ninih, i. e. ^ God of the priestly function.’ Ses = 
pasdsu Ho anoint;’ hence Suh-Hes = ‘God of the anointing 
of oil.’ 

1, 63. adi la haSe-e. Until there were none. 

1. 64. amoid ana zahihi, HJD with ana Ho give over to.’ 

1, 87. muMl, See in Glossary. 

1. 87. saUiMssatL Id. 3 Hu-Si. Hu-Si = US- 
Satu^ ‘a group, company;’ probably the name of a company of 
a certain niimber. Hence 3 USSdti = ‘ man over three com- 
panies.’ In II R. 31, 61 f 3 ^ 3 Hu-Si occurs, which 

must mean SalSa SalSit-USSciti^ i. e. ‘ man over 3 cap- 
tains of 3 companies = ‘ captain of 9 companies;’ i. e. captain of 
three subaltenis each of whom has three dclSSaMoAmdiex him; 
cf . centurion and decurion. Translate : ‘ cajDtain of 3 com- 
panies.’ 
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1. 101. rigiui amelfi-fi JIMs alpdni d sent ddla tdhia 
vrmimnd ^igdrehi. The clamor of men, tlie tread of the feet of 
sheej') and cattle, tlie vsweet song of gladness, I made to depart 
from their fields. On genitive aldki for uldU.^ see Del., (t 
06. uldlu for eUlu due first to change of first d to c under inhu- 
dice of the disappearing guttural and then d is 

deflected to c upon the princiiOe of vowel harmony. Hee Del., 
G-TCihi,^ 84: y, 

i. 109. alar hi f^rantflsK. A place not liecoming her. 

1. 112. tahmit ih1ti^<i fuHdihfihi pdnd-a. She entrusted me 
with the restoration of her divine self. 

1. 120. liarrdnu hi ’dJhis lihhL A way causing the heart to 
rejoice, m here is the sign of the genitive. 

Col. YII. 

I. 15. See ld]yiilhi. 

II. 10-27. Mt Ncihv-hehhnne mar mdir Marduk-iipalldilhriQ 

m htdr hpri-ia Mt sSul JV' 'ii-nidir. 

As regards N'., grandson of M'., who sinned, threw off my yoke, 
went to XT'., etc., my messenger I sent concerning the fetching 
of [this] W. 

1. 32. Of. note on 4, 56. 

1. 105. rehitsiha epB^h To exercise rule over them, 

1. 125. edisslhi hmalnt. See a/“IK“ in Glossary. 

CoL. YIII. 

1. 6. tenhi. See Mrmi Vdkco. 

1. 37. eMilu hn‘^ alicimis. They ate each other’s flesh. 


Col. IX. 

1. 37. }nB P/r-/SV. Bf. SyL 7954, Pir-i^u = erihu he mmsi. 

eribi mrnn = urine, ‘water at the sunset.’ 

1. 48. ioia IJ^ UHi 3^ MMl lcasp)i ihimmti ina bah ma^iiri. 
They fix the price at IJ^ to 34 shekel at the trading gate. 

1, 50. sutaomnn ina oiidni ^'^^hirkUn-vm ina ]iab^ zikaru 
Jcirii ina fcUihi m nhtn imdaharu cfamniaU u amdMti. The 
builder bought camels and men for his building, the water-carrier 
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for Ills vessels, the gardener for his orchard wliich lie had set 
out. 

I. OC). ilia gU 7 iiiuMwlMtl eiilha. [They] sucked at 
seven suckling mothers; see VpJ^- 

1. 83. firrantilpa for a.rai^Hiha, 

1 . 101 . iMassa 

1. 102. uraMa Vrhi . 

1. 110. h(, nlnh aia^nahtl adinttl iiahit zlklr^a. Whosi‘. name 
is called ‘The entrance of the Throng of Nations.’ 

Col. X. 

1. 30. .Ekui\ “Mountain house.” Temple of Bel; cf. the 
epithet of Bel^ ^sada rUjnV “The great mountain; cf. 
in Mieah iii. 12. 

1. 32. usajKl 'v/Sfl'l. 

1. 39. asazl?:u-l)in.i A/trj. 

1. 45. iMa-najipara Jxdhta. He sent acknowledgment of my 
royal power. 

1. 47. He sent saying, “let there be peace to the king my 
lord.” 

1. 63. iitdr mrnUi-ia issariL They guarded me while I was 
heir-apparent to the throne. 

1. 71. ina <malal> m MrL Upon my bed in the morning. 
m .^adcidi^ 'Sa/ sJUi, ^a with gen. in the sense of a 
desciiptive gen. of material, time, etc. 

1. 79. tamld hiMa. As to the terrace; easm jieiideuH. 

1. 92. dtqmkha is used here as a synonym of alla^ ‘basket,’ 
evidently something used for carrying brick, mortar, etc. Eiqi 
= ‘ table,’ Ukha,^ a Semitic root meaning ‘high,’ hence ‘a high 
board;’ pi’obably a hat mortar board carried on tO]! of the head 
and supported on a stout framework of cane which fitted the 
liead like a hood ; then the name may have been given to the 
hood itself. Cf. a bas-relief of Ur-Nina, De Sarzec, JDec,^ pi. 
2 5?*tS‘, and KB.^ vol. Ill, pt. 2, p. 4, 1. 55. A sign of slavery 
and equated with hudimoi^ V R. 32, 4. 

1. 97. asarrlh ipsMesu, I enlarged its proportions, 

1. 98. (/uh’lre erihi m'llti tarhit (fllUl) Sisara 
LiJmana iimtris elisa. Tall cedar beams that grew on Mts. 
Sisara and Lebanon I reared iipoii it [i. e. upon the talil'uhid\. 
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1. lOo. enlm sa 9nussiuli nuTdis. (A great garden I planted) 
that it might bear frnit abundantly. Mussiidu : Id. Sa» Sa 
i. e. piel of Sa=^?ndsad'u. Br. 7174 ni7cssudu=ti\i. TJr. Ur. [Ba]. 
Ur = animals. Su == diduzu life 2:)roducmg 

Su = also onemlmnn virile [Erdman]. Ur. Ur intensive of Ur; 
SiuUr.Ur = produce in great numbers (of animals first and 
then in general for plants, etc.). 

1. 108. ina zarat tahni-e. In a panoply arranged with this 
inscription, '‘Ama arhat^ etc.” 

1. 111. aniliussu laddis. See mu, ill Glossary. 



The Hymn to Belit, K m (ET, m6-131).—By J- Dyne- 
ley PrinoEj Frofessoi^in Ooltimbia Unirersity, New York 
City. 

Tins text, which is one of the niost ditKcult of tlie Sumerian 
hymns, has, so far as I am aware, never been published before. 
Professor Haupt made his version of the inscription from a eoi)y 
furnished him by Mr. Pinches, which Professor Haupt carefully 
compared with the original text written in Babylonian characters 
(see HT. 131), The version in HT. is given for the convenience 
of the student in Assyrian transliteration. The British Museum 
has several duplicates of K. 257; viz., Iv. 5122, K. 49{)8, and 
K. 4634 (see ZK. ii. 69). I regret that I have been unable to 
obtain copies of these texts, which might shed some additional 
light on the interj-iretation of the hymn. Similar texts arc K. 
2004 and the inscription published in Ihineiform Texts front 
Bahylonicin Tnhlets in the Ihitish Mvseum^ Pt. xv, plates 24- 
25; see Pinches’s remarks in PSBA., Nov. 12, ’02, 307. The 
hymn reminds us also of ReisnePs i^umerian Ilynais in the 
Berlin Mnseicm (in “Mitteil. aus d. oriental. Sammlungen,” 
Teil 10, Berlin, 1896). The student should also conij^are Dr. 
Banks’s Dissertation B'umerisGh-Btbhylonische Ilyuvnen^ Leipzig, 
1897. 

The hymn K. 257 is important from two points of view. It 
presents a philologically intei'esting text in the Erne-sal dialect, 
whose existence and phonetic characteristics were first pointed 
out by Professor Haupt {JSfaehr, (h kon, Ges. d. zu Gott,^ 

1880, 513-541’ and HT. 133 ff.), and it affords a field for specu- 
lation with regard to its mythological concepts. Weissbach in 
his Sunieinsche Frage^ 6% however, mentions the names of 
some Assyriologists who suspected the pi'esence of the Eme-sal 
dialect of Sumerian before Haupt definitely established the fact 
of its existence. In view of the peculiar character of this hymn 
and in spite of the difficulties under which I have labored 
because of my inability to i^rocure cojiies of the duplicate texts, 

I venture to present a translation and philological exposition 
which may pave the way for future investigations in this inter- 
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estiiig field. I am indebted to Professor llaiipt for valuable, 
bibliograpbical material in connection with this inscription. 
Mr. S. TI. Langdon lias joined me during the past session at 
Colunibia ITniversity in a special study of K. 2o7 and similar 
texts, and I owe to him several suggestions whicli liave l)een 
duly mentioned in the following treatise. 

It is now generally accei^ted that is the non-Semitic 

designation for a variation of the Sumerian language (cf. ITom- 
mel, 280; Weissbacli, 175). These texts in 

variant form were called Akkadian” by Hommel, Delitzsch, 
Zimmern, etc., and ‘SSunierian ” by Haupt. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into the details of the Sumerian dialect question, 
which have been admirably set forth by Weissbacli in his Sum. 
Frage,^ 55--G1. The fact seems, fli9.t in the non-Semitic 
texts Fmc-hu means S}i'me)\ i. e. Babylonia, another synonym 
for which is Kingi^ which is given as the equivalent of Simidr 
especially, and of ‘Mand” in general, as they naturally regarded 
AVimer as the land par excellence (Br, 9062.). This application 
of Eine-l'u. is now detinitely established by Bezold’s discovery 
of the fragment 81-7-27, 1.10 (ZA. iv. 484), i. e. eme-hii—lUm- 
an. Su->nie-rl “the language of Surne/rJ^'* There can be no doubt 
that h}i in this combination ■ was considered to be a distinctive 
designation, either racial or descriptive. This happy discovery 
makes it perfectly patent, moreover, that the Assyrians both 
knew and mentioned the Sumerian language. Owing to the 
undoubted distinction between Fme-hu and Enie-ml^ I have 
used in this article the former term to denote the ordinary 
“classical” Sumerian (indicated by EK. and the Eme-ml by 
ES. in the following exposition). Weissbacli {op, cit, 176/7), 
in order to connect the Assyrians’ Sumeri,an language with the 
non-Semitic idiom which we know as Sumerian,' points out that 
the word Kingly as. already indicated above, is synonymous 
with Sumter. The inhabitants of Flngt — Sumer were therefore 
“the Sumerians,” and the language which belongs to Flngi 
was “Sumerian.” Since, then, this Kingi always apjiears in 
the non-Semitic column of bilingual cuneiform inscriptions, we 
are justified in naming the idiom of this non-Semitio column 
“ Sumerian.” Thus far Weissbach. 

Inasmuch as the combination Eme-hu'=.llMn Smaeri\\ 2 i^ 
evidently a distinctive sense, either racial or characteristic, we 
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may assume that in Enie-ml had a similar signification. The 
whole clitHculty lies in the con^n^t iiiterjn-etation of hu. and tSV/7, 
for neither of which terms can we find a satisfactory racial or 
gcograjdiical sense, JCu, has a number of more or less exalted 
Assyrian equivalents, such as hehc “lordj’YBr. 10525 (cf. also 
Br. 10585= “the god Marduk ”) ; rHbd “ 1 ) 111100 ,” Hr. 10547 
(cf. 7i7i= “ the god AVy/,” Br. 10540); secondary mean- 
ings are t<uru% “to adjure,” Br. 10555; taHnfu “dedication,” 
Br. 10556, “ connsel, wise speech,” Br. 10557. Tlu‘ 

most characteristic meanings of on the other hand, ar<‘ 
“ woman ” Br. 10020, and jyHiltouho)}, aiidiehre^^'' 

Br. 10919 and 10927 {ml4a=<j<dla^ niuy^ ml).. Are we then to 
assume that JSnie-sal was a speech peculiar to women as distinct 
from Mne-Jcu., the language of the lords, or princes, or the S 2 >eech 
of wise counsel, i. e. the language of the higher laws and religion ? 
The Mne-sal texts are many of them devout Iiymiis like K. 257, 
showing a high religious tone. Why should tliese have been in 
the “ women’s language,” as Haupt names the iSliffJf.v>th- 

herieht 22f.? It is, of course, possible to cite parallels for a 
“Avomen’s tongue” among other ])eoples. Thus, the Carib 
women of the Antilles used a different language from that of 
their husbands, while the Eskimo women of (Treenland to this 
day have certain distinctive pronunciations (cf. 8ayce, Tntrod, 
to the Beieihvs of Language., i. 205). In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, we find no allusions in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions 
to such a state of affairs, which could only arise among very 
primitive peoples accustomed to long hunting trips,- during 
which the women were necessarily separated from the men for 
months at a time. We must suppose that so soon as a higher 
civilization prevailed, as Avas the case in the very earliest days 
in the Eiij^hrates valley, siicli a sexual vspeech-differeiitiation 
Avould disappear within a single generation. On this account I 
cannot think that the sex of the original speakers of Lme-ku 
and Eme-sal had anything to do Avith the nomenclature of these 
idioms. 

It is much more probable that JEme-ku “language of the 
lords” or “princes” or “ language of counsel,” and Eme-mil 
“tongue of the AA^omen ” were applied to the respective speech- 
forms in a purely metaphorical sense at a comparatively late 
date. I suggest that Ene-hu “the noble tongue” Avas so 
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called o-vring to its stronger system of phonetics, and that Erne- 
sal ‘‘the womanly speech” simply alluded to the softer intona- 
tions of this dialect, which, for example, avoided the hard g- 
sound as much as possible, changing it to m, h and d. The 
Erne-sal also preferred the umlaut e to u, changed to s to js, 
and n to Z, etc. (see Haiipt’g masterly treatment of this subject, 
HT. 134, 2.). It was no doubt owing to its phonetic softness 
that the ES. dialect seemed to the early Babylonian scril)es 
especially suitable for penitential hymns. 

In the meantime, until further light comes to us from the 
monuments, I fully concur with Weissbach, oj). cit,, p. 177, 
that the dialectic non-Semitic Eme-sal should simply bear this 
name and not any term which commits us to a definite theory. 
Any tribal or geographical distinction between Eme-hu and 
Eme-sal has yet to be discovered. The equation Eme-hi^z 
lUdn Sumeri “the language of Sumer or Babylonia, does not 
imply that Eme-sal was not also spoken in Sumer ! 

At first sight the subject matter of K. -257 would seem to 
indicate that the goddess Belit, to whose praise the hymn is 
devoted, was a bi-sexual deity. In 22-24 obv., she is made to 
exclaim: “I am Eel {Eulilld) and Eelit {EmliIld)E So the 
Assyrian line 24, which seems to me to give the correct trans- 
lation of the Sum. in 22 (see Commentary on this passage). 
Professor Barton in the JBL. xx. pp. 23/4 gives two examples 
of what might be regarded as parallel cases ; that of the west 
Semitic deities Melelc-Astart Mid. Eshnmn-Astart, whom he con- 
siders to be composite gods of both sexes. On the other hand, 
a closer examination of Iv. 257 shows that such a supposition 
with regard to our inscrijjtion is unnecessary, as our goddess is 
simply claiming universality. She calls herself in this hymn 
the daughter of E^l, 20 and 72 obv. , the daughter of 73/4 
obv. and the consort of Ea, 75 obv., although EelU is usually 
known as the consort of E^l (see below and Jastrow, Eeligion, 
226). There can be little doubt that thei^e was no fixed mytho- 
logical conception regarding the relation of EMt to the pan- 
theon, as the Assyrians also knew her, both as the wife of their 
23eculiar god Ahtr, and as the mate of Ea, as whose spouse she 
is mentioned in our hymn (cf. Sarg. Cyl. 48 and the parallel, 
Lyon, Sargontexte, p. 71). She was also called by the Assyr- 
ians Mlit ildni “the mistress of the gods ” (so also in K. 257, 
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12/13, obv.). A great deal of the caiifiisioii with regard to 
BMit no doubt arose from the fact that 7)eltu meant “lady,” and 
hence was applicable to any goddess. 

By far the most curious part of our inscription are the pas- 
sages describing the destructive power of Belit,, 25-34 obv. 
She is evidently at war with and conquers other gods “of the 
mountain,” 45/G obv., i. e. of the Babylonian universe, and it is 
distinctly stated, 57/8 ol)v., that she makes war in lieaveii. In 
the reverse 11-22, the same idea is exi)ressed tliat she is the all- 
l^owerful destructive inHuence who not only overthrows the 
gods, but also rebellious humanity. From 1 ol)V.-22 rev. the 
whole tone of the hymn is that of a song of praise to a warrior 
goddess. The lines 23-30 rev., which allude to metals, are 
too mutilated to inter 2 :)ret consecutively, but they seem to imply 
her power, over the inanimate world as well, no doubt in her 
capacity as a hre deity, as she is expressly stated to be in 11/12 
rev. 

From 31-72 rev., anotlier phase of Bdlifii power is treated, 
although unfortunately in a veuy fragnxentary text. Here the 
goddess undoubtedly appears as the i)atroness of sexual inter- 
course and parturition. The allusions to “tlie girl” (31/2) and 
“the man” (33/4), and to “the man and the woman ” (47/54 
rev.), taken in connection with the significant expressions “to 
open the house ” (55/6 rev.), and “ not to open the house ” (57/8 
rev.), and “the virgin” (?) in 59/60, show very plainly the 
general sense of this part of the hymn. Belli controls the per- 
sonal attraction of one sex to the other; she presides at the 
02 )ening of the house, i. e. the act of copulation; she brings 
forth “the strength out of the house,” {;i/2 rev., viz., the senien 
hominis and “as the (divine) wife” regulates the passions of 
the male (67-70 rev.). Finally, 72-73 rev., she ordains the time 
of birth for the expectant mother. 

There can be no doubt as to the composite character of the 
goddess of this hymn. She is the old Belit of the earlier Baby- 
lonian conceptions, as may be seen from her association with 
“the niountain.” The Babylonian BSlit or Nmlilld was called 
Mnxar-saf/ “lady of the mountain,” because 7M, her husband, 
as the chief of the gods, was especially associated with this 
“mountain of the lands” (see Jastrow, cit, 55/6). The 
goddess of our inscription is not only this Belit^ but also Z^tar 
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in her double ])erso]iality of the g’oddess of battle and the god- 
dess of sexual love. This fact is emphasized by her calling 
herself “ the daughter of who was the father of the real 

r^tar. The warlike UUiv is not an Assyrian eoncej)!, ])ut goes 
back as far as the time of IldnuiutnV^l (IvB. iii. 1, 113), Lstar 
in the as is well known, is a raging deity wlio 

smites her foes with plagues. The destructive characteristics 
of our JhVlf^ set forth 11 tf. rev., are precisely those of the 
iHicr of the /A/^o;/c.s-K])ic. iMar was, of course, the mother 
of all mankind and the goddess of sexual love and parturition. 
I might add also that Jh'llt in this inscription assumes to herself 
the attributes of (r7bil^ the lire-god; cf. 11 ff. rev. 

Here we must note a very important ])oint. In one Assyrian 
passage, Rassam Oyi. B. col. v., 17, lstar is called the daugh- 
ter of and Jastrow 205, n. 3). thinks that this 

must be a textual error. But this statement is characteiistic of 
our ])resent inscription, as I have mentioned already. The four 
times rej^eated assertion of K. 257 that Nin-Ul is the “daughter 
of Bed,” 14/5; 18d); 71/2; 73/4 obv., shows definitely that this 
idea must have been one of the variant conceptions, although 
not a usual one, regarding the parentage of this goddess, and 
moreover confirms the ])arallel in the Rassam Cylinder just 
cited. 

The confusion of the original Babylonian J^eUt Avith Mtar is 
well known and need excite little remark (see Jastrow, 

22G ff). The most extraordinary feature of the hymn, K. 257, 
is the warfare of the goddess BMlt with “the gods of the 
mountain,” 43 obv. I can find no parallel for this statement in 
the other cuneiform literature except in the tales of the early 
cosmology, where the feminine Tidmat fights unsuccessfully 
with the great gods under Btl-Marduh. I am therefore 
inclined to think that the rebellious “goddess of the water,” 
53/4 obv., whom BiUt subdues may be a confused later allusion 
to the TiCimat-mjXki (?). The goddess’s statement, 37/8 obv., 
that she “washes her hands at the mountain sj)ring of Dilmun,” 
probably an island near Balirein in the Persian Gulf, serves still 
further to establish her connection with southern Babylonia. 

To sum up, we should note the following points in this con- 
nection. 1. We have here a composite deity. The old Baby- 
lonian Bellt^ associated with the Persian Gulf, fights with 
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certain gods of the mountain, which is perliaps here a reference 
to ‘the abode of the primitive chaotic deities who sided with 
Tid'iaat^ although such a usage is surprising. This is (dearly a 
case of absorption by tlie feminine Ilelit of the chief character- 
istics of BCTMiWihilx'! This Bellt is also in l)oth lier forms 
as shown above and the hre-god Gthil. The inscription was 
perhaps of Assyrian origin, judging from the fac.t tliat Bellt is 
called the (hiughter of Bel^ a genealogical assertion which 
appears, so far as I am aware, only in the Rassam (■ylinder cited 
above. On the other hand, this geneal()gy of BeJlt may iiave 
been of Babylonian origin. 

Finally, the universal characteristics and dominion claimed by 
our Belit are worthy of attention. She is not only Bdllt^ but 
also Bel, She is not only the daughter of /icV, but also of AV*?/, 
73/4 obv., and fhe consort of Ah, 75/9 obv. She is destructive 
and at the same time productive. She is the flaming lire of 
death and the fosterer of love and birth. Nowhere do we find 
a better example than here of henotlieism merging into mono- 
theism. The inscription is worthy to stand among tlie best 
efforts of the ancient Assyro-lhabylonian hymnologists. 


IIT, p. 12n. Nr. 21 (K. 257). 

ObVEKS15. 

1 he4it .... 

2 me-(e-nu-men) .... 

8. [he-il-) turn (nl ana-kif-n) 

4 me-(e-nu-mcm) 

5. {he4l-) t'imt {ul (rjui-JiU-n) 

0. .... me-e-(nu-men) 

7. {^ul ((na-Jx'v-u) 

8. .... ine-e-nu-(men) 

9. nt-ha-imn (yd 

10 ine-e-nu-(men) 


11 . hedl-tian . (id, ana4m-if) 

12. (dim-)ine-ir-e-ne me-e-nu-(men umun-e-iie) 

13. (ilCwii ul ana4m-ii) he4it-(sit-n%() , 

14. (me-e-nu-)men tu-nm dimmer Mii-iil-lil-la 

15. id ana4iiM( mav4i ff. 

1(). umun-men me-nu-men me-e tuinu-sag 
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17. he-iU-hi(> id anaPu-u. ana-ha qar-7'a-{du), 

18. nmnii-an-na-meii me-e-iiu-meii tu-mu iir-sag 
nl-(Ul-la) 

19. is-ta--)dAu-m al ana-h^i-u ma7*-Umi (la-rit-ma ^ ana-hu. 

20. tu-mu mug (?)-sag-ga Mu-ul-lil-la 

21. ^aar-twa a-sa-rlt-twn sa ^ (ma-ha>. 

22. dinwidr Eu-lil-la-men <3imm0r JsTin-lil-la 

23. Mi-lil ana-l:a ,^<6 N'ln-Ul. 

24. P)i4U-hii) n J^m-UL 

25. a Ifi-lfi-a-mu nu-si-gi 

20. -i)ie-e ad-da.hxii ul l-zaM-hn-a. 

27. bil cl-la-mu iiu-te-en 

28. i-m-tib n'^-tax-xa-zu •}d i-bi-el-U 

29. e-an-na e-M-a su-mu-ta-ni (in-si-si) 

30. JS-rt -a-ah-e-dwim,er-ti ana qa-ti-ia u-ma-al-{li) , 

31. ^ri or-ra-mu sag an-ku nu-el 

32. adi as-tal-hion ri-is-su id in-na-a§-[U) 

33. e-ne-am-max clug-ga-mu ki-bal-a-ni g{Tl 

34. a-mat hi-hl-tida aidt ivu-hurdain qadam u-ah- 

hat. 

35. tulbur kur-ra-kit im-ge-nii im-mi-mer 
30. via Imr-ti m-di-i qa-da-ta ain-xu-ax. 

37. tulbur kur ni-tuk-ki-ka sag-ga a-ba-ni-in-(lax) 

38. inKo huT-ti ^a-di-i Dilvniui qa-qa-da a^n-sl. 

39. ^ e-gi-zag-ga-ka zag sal ii-ba-ni-in-(dug-ga) 

40. via i-gi-za-an-gi-e nh-ta-anvii. 

41. unuin-m^n sab-sab-ba gu (ka) li-ba-ni-in-(de) 

42. hedli-Jcu ina qahda a-m-as-sl-ma. 

43. sab kur-ra-kit gu(ka) u-ba-ni-in-(de) 

44. via qa~hal sa-did a-{m-as-si-ma). 

45. dim-me-ir kur-ra ni-gil-li-ag-gi 

40. lldoii Sa sa-di-i itda-na-an-gi-ri-{)ii) 

47. xar-ra-an kur-ra dim-me-ir kur-ra i-de-mu-ku in-dib-bi 

48. ina a-ra-ux sa-did Udrd sa m-did ana max-rida 

49. bar-bara-ga-(e)-ne mu-uu-da-ab-sig-sig-gi 

50. adih gya-ixih-hi l-Tudu-uvil; i-xidu-ni; i-nar-ru-du-nim- 
{nia). 

51. bar-bara-( )-us as-a-an mu:un-da-lax-lax-e 

52. adih 2 ^a-rahdd Icib-sa isdejf vridd-duvzi; ^a-(xuda) ? 

53. mulu 111! ni-me a niu-un-na-ab-bi-e 
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54. m mr-rat mi i-qctb-hn-ni, 

55. iimiin-men mn-lu e-a mi-ni-ib“tu-(ri) 

5G. heAi-lcu sa-ar-tu ana htti u-se-ir-ri-ih. 

57. su-el-la-mn an-na l)a-na--ab-e-(UIS=TIL) .... 

58. nl-ls qa-ti-la htin-e e-onid e-nm-qa-a-a ^a-qa-Ut narn-e Ini- 

50. inniin-men sii-inn-ta six cli-a ixxx-iiia~(al) 

GO. he-ill-hu. it-tl qit-tl-la qdta, ht is-m-(Hi-'n(hna iil i-ha-a^-si. 

Gl. me-ri el-Ia-mn ki-a ba-e-til 

G2. {tal-l(d‘>-t}irn) hi-q}t-tam gam-rat. 

G3. umun-inen (me-ri) -mxi-ta me-ri di-a nu-ma-al 
G4. he-ili-Jai it-tl se-qn-ia se-pu sa is-m-an-{?iih)Uf) ul l-ba.-as-m. 
05. i-de-mii-ka a-ba-a-axi bar-mxi-kxx a-ba-a-aii 
G6. ina qya-ni-ia man-mc ina ar-M-la ma-an-yiu. 

• 67. (ide)-kix el-la- (mix) a-ba ba-ra-(e) 

68. ina ni-is i-ni-la man-nu u^-yu 

69. (m-)dii-mxx a-ba ba-ra-sixb-bxx 

7 0 . Uia {pi- It qni-) r di-m ni an-mo Iq^-qm-ras-s id. 

71. txxmxx-max di-da Mxx-xxl-lil-la me-en 

72. mar-tiun {y.ir-tmn di-n.{) hi ana-7cu. 

73. gal-(di) a-a-mix Eu-zxx-na me-en 

74. ti-iz-{qar-)tuni a-hi-ia Sin- a?ia-ku. 

75. xxmxxn-meii sal-dxxg-ga Nxx-dim-mxxd-da me-en 

7G. he-ili-hu {tah-)nit ff a,na-hu. 

77. xi-hi-ehm el ii mxi-xin-el-la. 

78. (e-na) a-?ia-ahsi {Ia-M-)ra a-na-ahh. 

Revisrse. 

t 

1. (Ixxgal-)ra el-la-mxx-xxn-na-ab-el-la 

2. hir-ra a-ta-a u-ht-ahn. 

3. siba-ra-mii-men xi-hi mu-ixn-na-ab-si-am-ma 

4. xi-l)i-e8-8u a-nam-din. 

5. sa-a i-de-men sa-a a-ba-men 

0. U-max-ru ana-hii li ar-hu ana-'k}(. 

7. ixmxxn-men sa-par-max xi-hi lil-bi sxi-rix-na-men 

8. he-ili-Jm {sg-p)ar-^ra ^i-i-ri ina cA-e-ri za-qi-qi mr-hu-pa-at 
ana-hu. 

9. sa-(par gil-)li an-na- (edin-iia) xi-hi . . . -la men. 

10. {setu it-qnr-)tam hi ina (ji-rirn xl-hi-ehhi . . . -at a7ia-hu. 

11. bil sar-sar-da el xi-hi-ehm la men 
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12 . i-sa-ticni 'iHi-pi-ix-tKon (ma-hu, 

13. l>i] sar-sar-(la kiir-ra-ga ba-sig-kab-clu-ga iiiOn 

14. i-hi-tirm. ini-pi-vx-tum sa hui Jx'l-rih huJ-i' is-m-rri-im 
muc-/\'N. 

15. fi-bu-bu te-tal-la ki-bal-a sek-mii-inOu 

in. m ^i<{p-h(-hf ana rn/lt nu-hir-ti iz<i(f’’nv-'}ni 

ana-hu; 

17. Hul ka-tar-ra-ra ka-a-su iiu-inOji 

18. sa id-h(. in a(hd<(Idimt. p<f--si-s<{-t ])i-Ha (oat-ka. 

19. nio-ri-aia-su-ri-la ki-a dib-dib-bi men 

20 . m t<{l4<f7x-fa-sa sa-qa-tanh nra-qa.H-^ids-sv (rna-Jxru, 

21. gaba-iir-ga--( )-ra xari*aii iiii-si-am-ma 


22. (ir</) xa-nd-ini i-ra-<f-tnni 'ar~xa> vl a-nam-iilrn), 

23 am-u men am-ma zabar-ra 

24 a-na-ha (nia-ku a-na-ah s'l-qxrr-ri .... 

25 -par-hu ^a-qiMwa ana-hu sa-qv-tinn. 'na-)fdr-‘{tnm) 

ana-ku. 

20 men am-n men lu-ma-dfi-du 


27. (iimiin~)aii-na men am-u men .... d(i-dfi 

28. is-ta-rl-tani a}ia-l'}( ..... ridh, 

29. am-u zabar-ra .... 

30. a-'ia(-al' si-qnir-riHa' ana^ .... 

31. gi-iu-bi d-um-tag-ga .... 

32. aiada^ ada-(ip-pat-)na (rm-ta 'U. . . . 

33. mti-Iu-bi d-um-tag-ga .... 

34. ct-medu adap-pat-vn.a a-(ine-Ui) . . . 

35. e niu-uu-tu-ri-en-na-mu (6 mulu ^i-ib-mar) . , . 

36. hUi eder-btt ¥tt a-mi-li e-da-{ci¥) . . . 

37. mu-lu a-an (da?) mar-en-na-niu . . . 

38. a-mi^el ixdi-m-m; ix-ta^ ... 

39. i-de-ku al-dim . . . 

40. ina max-ri aldah-ma . . . 

41. a-ba-ku al-di-di .... 

42. (iT-hi aldah-mxi nin-da- .... 

43. zi-da kab-bu-ku ni- .... 

44. ion-oia ana ha(pnedi) .... 

45. kab-bu zi-da-ku ni- . . . . 

46. m-me-[U) (cma) ini-ni 

47. mu-tin m -mu-(tiii)~a-ku rnu-ni- .... 

48. zi-'ka-ri (etna) zin-nisdxon . . . 
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49. nil- Fff -niu-tin-a-ku ini-ni- .... 

50. zinmis-funi ana zi-[ka)-H \ . . 

51. iiiu-tiii 11 u- pfl* -a-ku se-ir-ka . . . 

52. sa zi-ha-rl ana zin-Jiis-fum . . . 

53. mi- -iiLU-tiii-a-kii se-ir-ka . . . 

54 . zhi-nH-tiun ana' ?:t-Jva-ri . . . 

55. e-ina (gal) -la c'* 

56. [hUa) jri-fT'J .... 

57. 6 nu-iaa-(gal-)la sar-da- .... 

58. htta !({' pl-tl-i .... 

59. dim-me ma-ma-a .... 

00. .... 

61. xi-hi-es ini-ta-aii-(e) 

62. e-omiq-tmn hi-it •u-hyi<j-(ja-[a) 

63. Hie-e dam-dam-ta niii-tin-na-ab- .... 

64. ana-hn a^-m-tii .... 

65. ximun-niCai tuinii ania-da inu-iui-iia-al)- .... 

66 . he-iU-hti naw-tl if-fi ^tmi-nri-Hif (la-ya- .... 

67. gud-gud-du GLS-I-?-BI ... 

68 . sa 'H-rU' e-la-tl , . . 

69 -da BAO-‘?-BI . . . 

70. ii-rii .... 

71. ' . . . SlT-LU-Str-AIsr 

72. sa ar-{ka hi i-si [?]) 

73. fi-bi ama sux-a-bi (ka mu-uii-iia-ab-de[?]) 

TRANSLATIObT. 

Obyeese. 

1. the lady o£ 

2/3. (am I not the ladj'-?) 

4/5. (am I not the lady ?) 

6/7. (am I not the great one ?) 

8/9. (am I not) the great one ? 

10/11. the lady, the god .... (am Inot‘?) 

12/13. (of the) gods am I not (their lady?) 

14/15. Am I not the daughter of .BMP 
16/17. I am supreme, am I not? I am the warrior (mase.). 
18/19. Am I not the goddess? The war-like dau filter of 
Bel am I. 
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20/21. The high-placed daughter of Bd ana I. 

22. I am En-liUd, mn-UUd, 

23. (I am Endll) of mndil. 

24. (I am Eidil) and Elndil. 

25/2 (J. The waters which I stir up do not become clear. 

27/28. The fire which I kindle does not go out. 

21)/30. The House of Heaven, the House of Plarth, unto my 
hand he has entrusted. 

31/32. The city which I plunder is not restored. 

33/34. The utterance of my exalted command destroys the 
land of the foe. (Assyr. At the utterance .... [my] hand 
destroys, etc.). 

35/30. At the mountain spring I fill the vessel. 

37/38. At the mountain spring of Dilmun I wash (my) head. 

39/40. By the igizangi stone I am guarded. 

41/42. I am supreme. In the midst I shout my war-cry ; 

43/44. In the midst of the mountain I shout my war-cry. 

45/46. The gods of the mountain are hostilely inclined. 

47/48. On the road of the mountain, the gods of the moun- 
tain approach me with hostile intent. 

49/50. The royal beings (dwellers in palaces) enter before 
me: hasten unto me: they afiiict me. 

51/52. The dwellers in the palaces with one accord come down 
unto hie. 

53/54. The rebellious goddess of the water shouts at me. 

55/56. I am supreme. I will cause the rebellious goddess to 
enter the house. 

57/58. I establish the lifting up of my hands to heaven; my 
exalted powers make war in heaven. 

59/60. I am supreme. The hand of him who vies with me 
shall not stand with my hand. 

61/62. My mighty jiace fills the eai^th, 

63/64. I am suj)reme. The foot of him who vies with me 
shall not stand with my foot. 

65/66. Who is there before me? Who is thei'e behind me? 

67/68. From the lifting up of mine eyes who can escajae ? 

69/70. From the rush of my onslaught who can flee ? 

71/72. The exalted daughter of the judgment of Bd I am. 

73/74. The noble heroine of my father Sm I am. 

75/76. I am supreme. The duly appointed spouse (?) of Ea 
I am. 
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77/78. Him who is bowed down I lift uj) ; the aged one I 
lift up. 


UnVKRSE. 

1/2. Yerily, I will raise up the king. 

3/4. To my shej)herd .... I will give. 

5/0. Yerily, l am before; verily, I am beliind. 

7/8. I am supreme. An exalted net spread out in the wilder- 
ness (field of the storm-wind) I am. 

0/10. ? ? which in the field (is spread) I am. 

11/12. A glowing fire flaming forth I am. 

13/14. A glowing fire which burns in the midst of the moun- 
tains I am. 

15/16. I am the one who, full to overflowing with its flame, 
rains down on the foemaids land. 

17/18. The one who makes as naught the si:)eech of the hum- 
bled warrior I am. 

19/20. The one wdio cuts off him whose way is haughty in the 
land I am. 

21/22.' To those who store up proud thoughts (?) I give not 
the way (do not permit to advance with impunity). 

23/24. . . . lead I am. Lead alloyed with copper (I am) . 

25. The lofty .... I am. The lofty one, the glowing one 
I am. 

20. Lead I am. The maker (?) of .... (I am). 

27/28. I am the goddess who .... 

29/30. Lead alloyed ‘with copper, which unto .... 

31/32. The girl I disturb, the girl and ' . . . 

33/34. The man I disturb, the (man) .... 

35/36. The house which I enter, the house of the man I 
trouble. 

37/38. the man who ? ? ? ? 

39/40. I will go before .... 

41/42. I will go behind .... 

43/44. Right to left .... 

45/46. Left to right .... 

47/48. The man unto the woman .... 

49/50. The woman unto the man .... 

51/52. That which the man unto the woman .... 

53/54. The woman unto the man .... 
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o5/o(.). To oj^en tlie lioiise .... 

57. l!^ot to open the lionse .... 

59/00. The virgin (?) .... 

61/0)2. The strengtli out ol‘ the liouse I bring forth. 

63/04:. I as the wife .... 

65/06. I am supreme. The daughter with lier motlier I . . . . 

07/08. The one wiio the erect meml)er .... 

69/70. The one wlio the low member .... 

71/72, Tliat which I have ])lanned (in future sliall come to 
pass). 

73. On that day (?) to the mother I foretell her time .... 
(i. e. of her bearing). 

COMMENTARY. 

'Obverse. 

I have supplied the tirst fourteen lines from the context of 
the »sul)se(pient text. 

14/15. V! (inaJru with interrogative final -u is a question 
“am I not?”; cf. Delitzseh, (rr. ^79 y; Hommel/ Semiten^ p. 
505 ail p. 95; HA^S., p. xxxix, E. clearly an 

assimilation iov Ifunlilld which is the well known ES. form for 
EK. Pnli1h\—i^^^ Bel, llnlilla was evidently jjronounced 
Plilla,, as is clear from V. 37, 21a and Damasc. TAAtro? (ef. 
Zb. 19). 

16. Umiin,, ES. for V. 37, 34 abc; v-c/urmt^helta, 

ES: ra frequently appears for EK. (/; ef. gdl (IK)=ES. Q)i(i-al 
“to be;” EK. garza.^'ES, marza “command” (ITT. 134, §2). 
There can be no doubt that HIT here is a form of writing 
the element of the verb ‘ To be. ” In Sc. 284, we find gi-in:=jysj = 
(t-na-7ai.^ which Mmuld seem to indicate the g pronunciation for 
this sign DIT ; but since ES. frequently avoids the //-sound 
(ITT. 134 §2), it is highly probable that DIT in an ES. text 
must have had the value iheu>=^gin.,^ Sc. 284; especially as me-en 
occurs in our text, 71, 73, 75 oh\,=^w)haku, Haiipt has already 
pointed out that men is not necessarily the first person and the 
same is undoubtedly true of DIT=^^m., men; cf. AL.^ 135, 11/12: 
DXJ=attl “ thou ” (fern,). 1)11:= gin and 'men may be xised for 
all three persons indiscriminately, the distinctive signs of the 


^ Also p. 507 ad p, 292. 
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iirst and second j)ersons )ude and zde respeetiyely, or the noun 
sutKxes -mn “my,” -zu- “thy,” being always giyeii, as in AL.‘‘ 
135, 1-5 oby. In the case of our present inscription it may be 
supposed that a distinctive first personal sign occurred in one of 
tlie earlier mutilated lines of the obverse. In wo 

have a repetition of the stem nte “to be” wliich tnust be tlu^ 
equivalent of the interrogative -u> in Assyrian. 

ir. The neg. is infi\'ed as in EK. ihnd 

“he heard not,” V. 24, 3<Sa et Me-e stands for 

but it may also ])e second person, cf. Sfg. 22 udddinu 
■id id)l uttii. In DL.*‘ p. Dl, B, hd-iae-k(,=^itlf.n.i “with us.” On 
cf. also ZA, i. 192 and Plommel, He-uiiten^ 470, 175. 

17. BeVihu is a permansive “I am supreme,” applicable to 
either gender. That ni~Ui is seen Sfg. 01, n. 5. Cf. .v. y. 56 
obv. Qar'Vaiflm') masc. is unusual as ap])lied to a goddess; cf. 
10 obv. qarittiiin- and s. n, 22-24 obv. 

19. For istdrltuvi^ without the god-sign, cf. AL.'‘ 134, Istar- 
Psalm, obv. 4. In 27 rev. the word is written with Uv, 

liere is 2 n*operly feminine; cf. Hwb. 595b. 

20. Mi((/{?)-m<j-(ji(> for < (.Mr It turn is probably an error. The 

EK. ideogram is jxiSHlin,. In ES. we find i-de-es-du^ 

Nbk. ii. %'=(iMrldu>. In mii(j(?)^sa €/-</<( ^ is no doubt a 

variant of z(i(f:=^(isdridii^ 30, obv- q. n. 

22-24. These lines ai'e excessively difiicult. The Sum. seems 
to mean “I am Bel (and) Belit”, although the co 2 )ula is unex- 
pressed. I believe that the Assyr. lines 23—24 are tentative 
translations on the part of the scribe. L. 23 “I am Bed of 
Belit ” makes aj^parently no sense. L. 24, however, of which 
the first part is supplied, probably gives the true rendering (see 
above Introduction). In 24 BJnlil-hit^ we seem to have an Assyr. 
perm, form as in heliku^ 17- The copula u here is perfectly 
clear. 

25. In the -mu is not necessarily the sign of the 

first person, although here the context demands the fir*st person. 
This -via is the sign of the relative clause in Sum. probably 
indicating all three pei'sons. Of. IV. 30, 4a: ursaggal kigim- 
^^mgdjmw^^quTvdjdu /}xd}il sa, kuna iTpitirn retd “the hero who is 
as firmly fixed as the earth.” Cf. also IV. 27,. nr. 1, 4-11, 
where we find a succession of -mu clauses all third person rela- 
tive. A similar case is seen in IIT. 122, obv. IG: erizuku 
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aggigya (iTxCimu^cma ardiM hi mdvusiimi ihhi. ‘^uiito thy 
(fein.) servant wlio lias sickness. “It is evident, liowever, 
that this -nt'd can indicate the first person also, as may be seen 
from the line under discussion as v^ell as from 2>7--':ZS obv. : Idl 
mdhiu “the fire which I kindle;” ilH errdum “the city which 
I plunder,” This relative participial construction reminds us 
of Turkish; as hii ijordh/i'di klUV> dir “this is the book wliich I 
saw.” In the Turkic tongues, however, the ])ersons are care- 
fully distinguished by suffixes in these relative participles. 
Like the Chinese dialects, the Sumerian was lacking in this 
matter of distinction of the pei'sons, a ])eculiarity which I hope 
to discuss in another article (in AJSL., July, 1903, i)p. 205 f.). 

20. In addidxii the i^elative force is expressed by the over- 
hanging vowel -v/^, as in 28; 30; 32 obv. in 32 obv.). 

27/28. The root el really means “lift up,” i. e. “ raise a fire.” 
With cf. Hammurab. Biling. 9/10; tenfen=.bidh1 

“to extinguish”; hU tentmi^habCmi m i%dti “tread down, 
extinguish, said of fire,” II. 27, 48g. Tenten also means pasdxM 
“soothe, pacify,” II. 20, 19c. There seems to bean intentional 
assonance in h'd ellduru and in the following eri errdnvu, L. 28 
is cited Zb. 20, 5; cf. ZK. i. 313, n. 2. 

29. “in my hand.” Here for the first time we 
have an unmistakiable first personal suffix; i. e. -mu. The suf- 
fixes -Ui and -ni here have both of them postpositional foree= 
Assyr. inn; cf. IV. 25, 40 a: ld-azag-(ja-ni-huz=:-ana ahir telilti; 
ib. 42a: Jd-M-la-a-ni^una auir telilti “unto a pure place,” 
where -‘nl is equivalent to ana. I supply in-si-si=:^um(dM (cf. 
liwb. 410). 

30. There is an unusual difference between this passage and 
the text of 29 obv. In 29, e-an-na e-hi-a can only mean “the 
house of heaven (and) the house of earth,” i. e. the entire uni- 
verse as understood by the Babylonians. In e-a-a-aJc-e-dim- 
mer-ti,, 30, the combination a-al^ must be a scribal error for 
id^^ndrn- “river,” Br. 11647. The whole probably means 
“the house of the water of the river, the house of the god of 
life” (ti—haldtu^ Br. 1647). This expression is unique here. 
It is really an inversion of the exjDression in 29, i. e. “the house 
of heaven,” 29=:“ the house of the god of life,” 30, and “the 
house of earth,” 29= “the house of the water of the river,” 30. 
It is perfectly evident that the Assyr. scribe regarded the 
exj)ression in 30 as being synonymc^is with that in 29. 
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31. ihH seems to be ES. for EK. 'i}ru-=^dlu; cf. Sa. 3, 11 and 
Sfg. 61, n. 4. ilr is ES. for mldlii., Br. 5388. The usual EK. 
form is te, Br. 4948. DU {tiun) also=^^c^/d^?^, Br. 4948 in EK. 
Note that the Sum. line hei'e has an-l'u ‘‘unto heaven,” which 
is not rej^reseiited in Assyr. by ana same. In astaUum.^ the 
overhanging relative vowel is -urn, instead of -?// cf. on ^0 obv, 

33/4. Hi(e-dm:=((mdtu in a number of jjassages, cited Br, 
5871. It is undoubtedly a dialectic writing for ha:=.inini (EK.) 
as pointed out in ZA. i. 9. The extraordinary and unnecessary 
qdtunh “ (my) hand” of 34 is not represented in the Sum. text. 

35/6. The value tulhar for this sign is found II. 32, lOg; cf. 
Zb.. 105. It has also the value see LTP. nr. 211 and for 
hdru.^ cf. ih. 169, n. i. The fern. In1,rtii in 36 is an unusual form 
for hdno “ well ”= Sum. tuUnn\ pu. I am forced to I’ead -nn as 
a component part of im-ye^-qacHtn an earthen vessel; ” cf. V. 
32, 26a; im-f/e{gi{) = qa-th{-tma^tttH ^^clay,” wol didu., as Br. 
8401 ; also T. 27, 7a. JSha in our passages may mean yalmv 
“black,” Br. 1963, but this is doubtful. For the ES. value <je 
(EK. ////-), cf. Sfg. 51. Me)\ ES. for gtr=^maxdm< only here. 
For first person, cf. lY. G, 45b: im-mhmri—armema. 

The prefix like a number of other Sum. verb prefixes, may 
indicate all three persons indisci'iminately. 

37/8. Tulh'ur hur N‘itn7\:hiha “at the mountain spring of Dil- 
mun ” (-^Y/- here=ma) : cf. 39 and G5 obv. (also Br. 551). K is 
probable that dca> here serves the double purpose of the post- 
position and of the genitive case. It is evidently cognitive 
with -hn., the latter probably to be read A;c, or ye. Ka 
also indicates the genitive relation in archaic Sumerian. I sup- 
ply lam^misd “wash,*” Sb. 76. A.-ha is unusual in an indica- 
tive sense; cf. only Br. 6331: aha-mh-gigi-es^iittirom and Br, 
3571: sagsar aha~Hn-naa(k:==Utfjiid)na. It may appear as an 
imper. of the second or third person; cf. aha-nin-sar=riiJmsma., 
Br. 4331; aha-nin-giilj^lizziz.^ HT. 98, 49. In' these latter 
cases, however, it is probably a variant of the optat. xaba-. 
Aba- usually means mannu “who?” See below 69/70 obv. 

39/40. ^ egizagga^igizangu:.^ found only here, may mean “the 
stone {i) of the pen [gi) of fate” {zangii^^zag—piTi^ta.^ V. 29, 
73a). Zag here must mean aMrittu.^ fern, of aMridu “first in 
rank,” although it is not expressed in Ass^nlan. Zag:=^aMridi{., 
Y. 29, 64a. The -ka in egizagga-ka^lna., as in 37 obv. The 
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allusion may be to some sacred written tablet, but the meaning is 
very obscure. TTlxtarml must be Iftaal of Vn:5 , as- is evident 
from s<fl^ wbicb must be part of tlie following verb, i. e. scfl- 
iJa(/-i/a^ II. 85, 45c. Kuiuixl means “guard, preserve;” cf. Br. 
588. Our own inscription 75 obv. lias tlie same combination 
taknUii, 

41/2. ISah-Halhlxi^qifhhi^ “midst” only here in reduplicated 
form; cf. on 48, obv. QuUxc in this 2 )assago cannot mean 
“battle,” as it is ])robably a variant for sa-h(C==:libJn(, IV. 11, 
15b; 20, 5. Cf. 48 obv. Gi(>{ka)-(lt is well known for 
This line is merely a i)oetical 2 )rolepsis of 48 obv. as in tbe case 
with 4r5/(;) obv. 

43/4. Here the meaniug of sah is 2 ierfectly clear. L. 48 is the 
complement of 41. 

45/6. Ni-gU4i’-d(j-(ji. This text seems reasonably certain. 
GU in V. 16, 71c a 2 ipears as equivalent to (jct-ri(\_ ]. This must 
be ga-ru-u “ to be hostilely inclined; ” cf. garil^ gird “enemy.” 
I cannot ex 2 ilain the ending -dg-gi, IttanangirKnii)^ therefore, 
is probably Iftaneal form from garit. This passage, then, like 
41/2, is sim 2 jly a 2 >role 2 ')sis of 47/8. 

47/S. Xarran is a variant, perhaps ES. for EK. kaHkiP~-A'ar- 
rdau “road,” Sb. 78. The Sum. 2 )honetic writing xar-ra-im is 
found also II. 3S, 28c; V. 26, 2g, ^carnuat ; and IV. 20, nr. i, 
obv. 12; IL 38, 24c:^y^ra’?f “way.” We must, I think, regard 
Sum. xarrau. as a Semitic loanword from xarrdnu^ which 
ap 2 iears to be a derivative from xardrii ‘ ‘ dig, hollow out ” (cf . 
xxiimi “hole”; xarric “canal”). A parallel instance is silqu 
“street” from sdqio “to be narrow,” or transitive, “narrow 
down;” cf. Sfg. 9, n. 4. Idei% of course, ES. for ige^ HT. 
134; cf. 65 obv. The suffix -ku^ana; in 65 obv. it represents 
ina. 

49. Bar here must be dFibq cf. Br. 6875 ; hara, is undoubtedly 
parakhu^ Sb. 354, of which -ga is 2 ^robably 2 >honetic com 2 de- 
ment. E-ne^ ‘ ^ those who. ” 

50. The Assyrian translator is doubtful here, with respect to 
the correct rendering of ug (PA, 49), as he gives three variant 
versions; viz., “they enter before me;” “they hasten unto 
me;” “ they afflict me,” of which the latter seems tome the 
best, as the context plainly shows the hostile intent of the gods. 
For %%g^nard(la^ cf. Br. 5583. 
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51/2. The break after har-hura is not large enough to contain 
6-ne as in 19. UiS us-a-anA^ plainly iMeu> ‘^(with) a single 

tread.” TJs^^^kahdsif^ Br. 5030, but is generally explained 
in Sum. by kl-ns^ II. 27, 50g; V. 19, 52a; lY. 23, 501). The 
usual pronunciation of the non->Semitic numeral is repre- 
seated by a single perpendicular wedge; the horizontal 
wedge for “ one,” I hnd only .here and IV. 19, Ida. Lelimann, 
k^aniaMninuktn^ p. 128. n. 4, regards the horizontal r/,v-sign as a 
mere graphical variant for <JIh and considers that “one” was 
always pronounced dis; cf, also Jensen ZA. i. 1S8. The “gu- 
nation ” of the per])endiculai’ however, has the value as (a 
perjjendicular wedge crossed by three horizontals), which seems 
to me to confirm the value c/J for “ one” (cf. on the horizontal 
as^ Delitzsch, Entstehany^ p. 09). The adverbial and verbal 
-a-cm should be read -dm. Zd,^'=ardda onlj The com- 

mon Sum. form is did^ IV. 3, 19/20b. The Assyr. sa.Yu.-itu) is 
very doubtful. 

53/4. Ijfd=:-sarru. in several passages; cf. Br. 7275. Kl-me I 
take as a part of the verb “to be” ((me) unexpressed in Assyr- 
ian. See above on 10 obv. -i must be the equivalent of Assyr. 
>////, ])robal)ly a defective writing ior mi-e “ water,” hferigl. ii. 
10. That the infix -ndh- may be used for the first t^^rsonal 
object is clear from II. 48, 21gh; ■}n.un-)tah-slya=^}(tanndhui}il 
“he weakens me.” It usually appears as the sign of third per- 
son, as -rah- is the common infix of the second person. 

55/56. Muhi hilla., lit. “ the person who is rebellious.” ES. 

ydl (IK.), cf. ZA. i. 193. Neither in 53 nor 55 is 
there any indication of the f ein. , which might have been shown 
by means of sal. It is interesting to note that hellku is written 
here with li- instead of 7ti=:iU^ Sfg. 61, n. 5, as above, . 

57/8. The Sum. line is incomplete, as only the first half of it 
was written. I supply tU=iyamdrii; cf. ha-e-til=yamral.^ obv. 
61. Til., however, has the value 7/s, Sb. 223, and ns^ernMu.^ 
passim., Bi\ 5032, as indicated here h(t-c-{tU) — (i}tdd. I find the 
prefix ha-e only with til {as); diriy-diriy^aldiat^ and tus {ku)=i 
mdhu., so that til is probably the correct reading here. 

59/60. 8a.-a (DI-a)= here and 63 obv. The vocalic 
complement -a leads me to adopt the reading sa for DI in this 
passage; cf. Sa. hi. 36, II. 7, 4e and Br. 9519. The usual 
Sumerian combination for mndnu is dadl^ cf. Br. 6689, which 
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seems to be a dissimilative reduplication of DI(?). The simple 
root Dl-a or sa-a in 69 is a /n^/--claiise= Semitic relative. It is 
here exactly equivalent in sense to the Turkish relative partici- 
ple- seen in ‘‘one who goes,” only in Turkisli the ending 

-7p is necessary. is ordinary ES. (Br. (>811 and (j3 

obv.) for EK. f/dl (IK), see Br. o43(). 

i)l/2. Men is ES. for EK. <jiT:=ztCiU(ilxtA(m^ V. Id, 25ab; cf. " 
also IITJ 134 S and below ol>v. 03. In the Assyrian line 02 
the ])ossessive is not expressed in fallaktuhi. but it 

appears in Sum. In 02, (/(Winnari^ of course 

as Jensen pointed out ; JJeutsche 1891, col. 1451.* 

03/4. Merl 'ham^^sejm “foot”=EK. gir; cf. HT. 134, §2. 
65/0. Idenvuha ; ige; see on 47 obv.; dm here= 

i}ia^ as in 37, 39, obv. Aha-chn {a-(()i)=m.anm{; cf. on 37 obv,; 
dm^ina; cf. on 67 obv. = vn,a and 47 obv. = 

67/8. The, ending cf. s. v. 65 obv. 

69/70. The Sum. {in’-)dAmm which, in spite of the broken 
text, evidently pit p}yTtdia^^ 70, is very doubtful; cf. Br. 

4236. Pd purtdia must mean something like “the rush of my 
onslaught;” cf, the parallel IV. 20, 42a: ina pU 2 y^^'^d<:Uha 
Qitannu In HT. 70, 15, Mnsht goes to £Ja in the 

depths of the abyss (adv.). In this latter passage, the 

Sum. equivalent (EK.) is (/inp(f 2 ^-A^<dd(( “with the foot of com- 
pulsion;” Gir 2 J(( 2 )A‘<d also=:ci^6^(/// 

“advance, said of an army,” IV., 17, 11a itidlukn. “go,” 
Br. 1154. It seems highly probable, therefore, that 
whose derivation is unknown, must have a similar signification. 

In our present text the element du of (in)<ho may be equivalent 
to aldhf “go.” The meaning of m is obscure, if indeed in is 
the correct reading. 8Hb=:^napaHudu “flee,”Br. 1439. 

71/2. The EK. form tur is written here for raartmn^ but it 
was probably intended to be pronounced Uimn as in. 18 obv. ; cf. 
11. 37, 54e tnr'=^diMnn (i. e. Ui-mu^ ZA. i. 19 and II. 48, 33a, 
Sa. V. 33). Max can only mean ^irtum “exalted,” -while dida 
may be a dissimilative reduplication from di-=^dinu “judg- 
ment;” cf. IV. 2, 3c: lugal di-dadit‘=^l)d dtni “lord of judg- 
ment” (also Zb. 83). The break in the Assyr. line 72 is quite 
long enough to admit the restoration 'niartum [(jirtum dtni) he 
JBSl andJeu. “the exalted daughter of the judgment of Bel am I.” 


1 Of. Hwb. p. 199 b. 


2 Suggested also by Haupt. 
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73/4. Gal-di=-thqdru^ a form like odtpdhf^zitqdru.^ from 
-ipn the real meaiung of which is probably ‘‘noble, prominent.” 
The fein. tizqdvUna must be assumed in this passage, although 
it occurs nowhere else. Mr. S. H. Laiigdon assumes that Bin 
here is a scribal error for Bel., i. e. that the scribe should 
have written five corner wedges (50, the symbol of Bel)., instead 
of three (30, the sign of Bin; viz., the thirty days of the month). 
In view of the Stun. 1 see no reason to 

adopt this emendation. Moreover, the fact that the goddess 
calls herself the daughter of both Bd and Bin is quite in accord- 
ance with the universality of dominion ascribed to her in the 
rest of the hymn. 

75/6. Baldugya can only mean tahnU'}i here, cf. II. 35, 4Gc; 
lY. 25, 55b, which must signify “a woman taken under one’s 
protection,” perhaj^s “spouse” or “concubine;” cf. hhutn 
“maidservant” from this same stem himnd., and perhaj^s Mndtn 
“household retainers,” Hwb. 338. The ending -nit in 7G must 
])e the final of tnk-nlf. I consider od in he-m-rl in this line to 
be an error for -ku., i. e. heAlhhn., although tI is clearly written. 
Nu-dbn-mnd “the artificer” is of course Ea. Here it is well 
to note the presence of me-en for the verb “to be,” in this case 
^andhu; cf. the remarks above on 16 obv. 

77/8. Most xmfortunately we are confronted with the familiar 
Assyr. ‘xihiMu oi the scribe “broken off,” a form like 
from the adv. xihe^. The stem is Apd. Owing to the Sum. u 
in the second member and the Assyr. -ra I read Icdnra annUi 
as the equivalent of Sum. tj^r.UdHrn^'^w 9465. This 

makes it impossible that the obscurely written e-7Ui of the first 
member can be “eye.” It must rather be from end “to 
bow down, oppress,” in parallelism with hdtrci “old.” The 
Sum. equivalent for eoia may be Qnnlu hal., as in Y. 39.' 27g, or 
simply bed., as in K. 247, ii. 20, 25. ^Jl in the first member is 
probably 4^/-phrase for the first anaMi. 

Reverse. 

1/2. The reverse seems to continue the sense of 77/8 obv. I 
sujxply luf/ed ill ^xxm.—htr-o^a ; cf. lY. 29, 21a, 22a, Imjcd^mT; 
viz., the sign nimyd, Br. 4286. J^lkc is again //^/-clause, while 
7nn.n7 n (bell a’ h the &nite form with infixed object “him.” 
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Assyr. a-ta-a^ not expre^ssed in Sum., must be tbe adv,, ntd 

verily,” found in the e 2 :)istolary literature as a resumptive; cf. 
H^vb. 156. 

3/4. Slha-ra-rau ‘‘to {nf) my [-ink) shei)herd” [sUxf); uten — 
“I am” (?). Then follov^s a broken ])assage as indicated by 
,rlhl (abhx'cv. iov hiss Jlunnuhsuhnnui \)V^\n\y=(.iJU(ht(lin.. 
The ending -aia)ud^ ES. for d////d, is ditllciilt. Sb. 265, 

and dnmid^ Y. 25, 22a, are Sum. lorms for “measure 

out, ajiportion.” Suhniitd^ tliertdore, hi our 2 )assage and in 21 
rev. {(/. i\) may merely be a sense-reduplication of the idea of 
iimldnu. ‘^give, convey.” This point is, however, by no means 
clear as yet. 

5/6. I find .sY^-(^=Assyr. ll only here. Ahi^urku. for hfv (cf. 
65 obv.) is also peculiar to this passage. 

7/S. /SW- 7 ,;«r=:Assyr. sapCtra “net;” cf. Br. 3126. It' is 
probably from a Semitic stem saj)dru- “enclose;” cf. su 2 )fi.ra 
“enclosure,” Hwb. 509, and the name of the wall Tcihi-supiirm 
“its enclosure is good,” Zb. 73, n. 2. On the other hand, sa~ 
“net,” Sc. 142, hut this may he only accidental. The 
])rohahility is that tlie combination sa-par=^et}i h(p)arurtio^ IV. 
26, 23a “an arranged (i. e. S23read out) net” is a non-Semitic 
paronomasia on Assyr, siij^dru^, Mluiiuf=(jeri “field” must 
have stood in the original text here. JjU-=-Z((<ji<ji “storm 
wind,” Sc. 212 and Ulla—Mrto “wind,” IV. i. col. v. 4/5, 41/2. 
Here we have Ulla^^zaglqu. iSuruiui undoubtedly means sicr- 
bu^at^ but only in this passage. It may be ES. for M-r-ra^ 
rabapi 11. 36, 24, 25ab. The sa- in ^urwta is probably not the 
sign of the Shaphel. 

9/10. Prof. Haupt suggests in 10 Uqurt-unt, The probability 
is that it was j)receded by ^etu “net.” The Sum. has s((< and 
traces of the sign gU^itqurtu^ K. 246, col. iv. 37, wdth phone- 
tic complement as indicated in the transliteration. Both 
the derivation and meaning of itqnrUm are uncertain ; see Hwb. 
160, but the wmrd is evidently an adjective here qualifying 
i. e. “some sort of a net which in the field is spread am 1.” 
Ediii should follow an-na g cf. annu-edlnna^imt peri, IV. 3, 
la. The verb is entirely obliterated except the Assyr. fern, 
ending -at., but it must have meant “ sj^read.’” 


1 Line 10 was also discussed by Jensen, ZA. i. 65. 
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11/12. For see Br. 4327. lu 12, stthltnni seems 

to me to be the Ifteal adjective from fehn “go forth hostilely,” 
hence my translation. 

13/14. Kuv-rn-cfa^ioa ktvih is very curious. We find 
(Ui-m-ya^ K. 4383 coL iii. 5i)=77>/5 vdiere -ya is merely 

the phonetic complement of mipdyn') “ heart, midst.” In our 
passage we expect m or the postposition -to or both; yo^ how- 
ever, undoubtedly has the force of kirib here. Jhi-i^iy-hat)-(h(- 
ffif is evidently the eqnhmlent of 'tMaiuqyu. Bo- is of course 
the verbal prefix; -//<'/ appears with h'd “fire;” h'dHhy-y<(^ 

II. 34, 70a=Z.r/';/?v7, with but this must l)e an inaccurate writ- 
ing for as hi and qa are interchangeable. In niy-hah- 

(hi-ya we clearly have a fuller form of the same combination, 
but I cannot explain it further. S'iy{2A):=^‘0(irn<1ru. “shine” 
in one ])assage, K. 40, col. iv. 1, Br. 5582, which tends to con- 
firm my interpretation of this sign in a combination meaning 
“burn.” I^mrapK is probably Ifteal. 

15/6. V'hubu^ only here, is clearly inoftahrltuin. 2\^tall(i'=^ 
ovrpluhi looks like a loanword from Sem. titallu “flame.” Tc\ 
Ixowever, may l)e read Inl “fire” and undoubtedly suggested 
this idea to the ancient reader. It vras prolxably not read Inl- 
tal-lii here, as we find te-tal-^-titalhnn^ K. 4361, col. i. 4. It is 
clearly another paronomasia, as in 7/8 rev. Beh {pe-'U])^a-(m^ 
V. 32, 21a; lit. “water of heaven “rain;” 
abbreviated form of (ES.) “to be.” Muttahntuui is evi- 
dently Ifteal of hard “be full, sated.” lazcnnum in HT. is 
clearly an error for izzamimf^ ZA. i. G5/6. 

17/8. eillu^ passim, Katarra = inudilaJhnn from cJaldJu 
“be humble” ka-ttn\ IV. 29, 15b; Zb. 73/4. The second 
in our text is the postixosition ana. Ka-a-^jAht ; ^a^iqmsdmi 
“destroy” only here, but hi=-m;rdpu “overthrow,” passhn^ 
Br. 10839. With ne-men^ prefix for first p)erson, cf. nerakhi 
z=z<iqahhi^ lY. 10, 5b ef For 17 rev. see also Guyard, 

ZK. i. 97, n. 2. 

10/20. In merianhiella we have a repetition: weri^tallaht-ma^ 
see above on 61 obv. An and hiMla both mean high, i. e. 'iaqd- 
tmn. Kl-(c=^ina ercitim^ lY. 4, 5b, not expressed in Assyrian. 
JDih-dih-hi^kaniA “bind,” Br. 10G83 and “seize,” Br. 

10G94, paM'bn. These meanings are closely allied to muqa^Bwa 
— inuqu(;pi(ji{^ |^lfp “cutoff,” found only here. 
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21/2. This is a very difficult passage, (raha undoubtedly 
signilies irdtnm^ probably pi. of Irtu ‘‘breast,” Xamim. must be 
participle of ,vamdm}(. “cut, harvest, store up,” syu. of 
because 'Hr:=::a:{nnumn. in tMs sense and in the sense “lead, 
govern.” I render tentatively, therefore, l)earing tlie context 
in mind; xdjniui Irdturn “those wlio store up proud thoughts.” 
Irt\(j means “advances” in the connection irtlsu., Hwb. 

125 and may perhaps be construed hi this sense. I read 
z=inr^i}i^ following obv. 47 rather than the usual kashfL On 
Hidm)iid^}i(i<ld)nf^ ef. m. y. rev. 3. 

23/4. Ani-}(<:=((ndkH “lead” only here. The EK. form is 
anna^ juisslm ; cf. ES. dvihid here, evidently a dialectic varia- 
tion of EK. anna. Ud-ka-har=:zah<ir^ Sb, 113. 

25. From here on the inscription is too badly mutilated to 
admit of consecutive translation, although the general meaning 
seems apparent (see above, p. 107). This line which has no 
Sum. equivalent is evidently an allusion to the glowing of the 
metals. 

26. TJiis is an ES. line without Assyr. translation. 

27. I suj^ply iuauih here, as in 18 obv, Note that iUdritim 
is written with the deterni. Uu^ but cf, 19 obv. 

31. Gi4n-hl must be compared with K. 2759, 

10 et passim^ Br. 2470. The -hi suffix is the demonstrative, 
unexpressed in Assyrian. Tay^lapdtu “turn over, disturl),” 
Br. 3797. It may mean “excite” here; cf. Zb. 12, 5. 

33. For mtdio^ also 37 rev., cf, 55 obv. 

36. MimtiXH-^midniu-==^eUrhu is relative conjugation with the 
final -imb as above 25 obv. The infix hia occurs also with -m; 
gam-^nnazu^ Br. ^taMtma, For klab^ pres, of acldhu^ 
cf. IV. 61, 35b: dkan M oicckru ko idibakanni “where is the 
foe who has troubled thee ?” The usual ideogram for addbto is 
EK. XI-GAR=ES. ^idb-^mar, Sd. 19. 

37/8. I cannot explain this passage. The Sum. -emidmn^ as 
in 35 rev., shows a relative clause. 

39. JDim would be the ES. value for gim in al-dim. It is 
cognitive with di-di=cddku^ 41 rev. 

41/2. On aba see s, v. rev. 5. JDi-di^ cognitive with dim., 39 
rev. 

47/8. Mit-tin'=^zikaru also II. 7, 13c; II. 25, 39a, et passim; 
Br. 1326. is pi’obably ES. ior gU., /)dtax'=zik(jiru; US, 
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Br. 5048. The combination tf^-m'ic-tiu—zutidstu ‘‘woman;” 
cf. 40, 50, 53, rev. Sal is, of course, the usual 

ideogram for zian'IMit, The character is evidently a varia- 
tion of the ^igi\Qi/a'}mz^ Br. 8177 =%>?<'/ “ olf spring, descendant,” 
syn. of The occurrence of this sign in combina- 

tion with m}i-tln~zlkar}(. is explicable, but unusual. 

55. Gal=])iM^ pnly IV. 18, 15a; ef. <j<(l (^lv)-(jcU=pitt1^ 
Bezold, Lit. 181, n. 1. The aia- in ma-ydl-la, in our passage 
must be the verbal preiix with infinitive force. 

59/()0. The combination dini-me )na-md-a seems like two 
words representing the Assyr. nxliUu from “be new, 

fresh,” hence in this connection probably a virgin(?). See 
comment above, p. 107. It is impossible to determine whether 
there is any connection of ideas between our dim me and dim- 
dim-ma^dunnamU “a weakling,” II. 28, OSb. also= 

mrru “king,” V, 10, 52e. 

61/2. JEmdqtum must be fem, abstract for emdipi. “ strength,” 
especially “bodily strength,” passim^ Hwb. 39. The usual 
ideogram for emdpi is IB (a), but also ni-e (6IR), cf. s. v. 58 
obv. The mutilated ideogram ending in in our present pas- 
sage (61) is inexplicable. JfS-ta^iUu htt ; note the construct 
state. 

63/4. On me-e^andhu^ without i. e. men^ cf. Haupt’s able 
remarks, Sfg. 31. Dam-dam suffix 4r4 must mean “as a 
wife.” 

65/0 Tar here must be read iitmn; cf. 14, 20 obv. Note the 
masc. in where we expect mnmi-sa. This is not 

uncommon and may be traced to non-Semitic influence. 

67/8. With gud-gud-du^ehtti^ cf. II. 30, lOg and Br. 4704. 
The sign for urtoiB sal:=-qalla^ II. 30, 14-19, but it is broken 
here. GIS-I-f-BI is incomprehensible. 

09/70. We should perhaps supply {sal-7ci-ta-)da—ura. mplUti, 

70. I cannot explain 8TJ-LTJ-SU-A]Sr. It is probably not 
equivalent to 72 rev. 

72. Parishu^ as suggested by Mr. S. H. Langdon, is perman- 
sive oi gyarCiBu “decide.” 

73. UD-bi=ma which is not exi^ressed. Mr. 

Langdon has ingeniously translated this line as I indicate : sux- 
a-hilit. “her Iclo-w .vix^axula.p^ PIT. 115, rev. 5. Cf. 

also Zb. 28 and PIT. 122, obv. 12. 

The last eleven lines are hopelessly mutilated. 
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Eirie^sal forms discussed iu the Conmieiitaiy. 

Aoi-vid^ 23 rev. 

A)\h-’u-^ 3 rev. , 23 rev. 

.Ba-/i(j-hah-(h(-(f({^ 13 rev. 


Ge^ 35, ohv. 

39 rev. 

Dhn-me^ 59 rev. 
Pim.-(l‘bn-’})ia^ 59 rev. 
P]/izay(f<f^ 39 obv. 
P-iie-dnty 33 obv. 
jS'r, 31 obv. 

:J5 obv. 

Xarrdn^ 47 obv. ; 21 rev, 
Idt^ 47 obv.; 05 rev. 
In--cL'\(>-mu^ 69 obv. 
KitT-Tci-ga^ 13 rev. 

Xc/ir, 51 obv. 

M((l^ 16 ol>v. ; 59 rev. 
3f((-)}(d-((^ 59 rev. 
li) obv. 


Men^ 10 obv. 

35 obv. 

' Aferl^ 01 obv. ; 10 rev. 
ALtdViUd^ 14 obv. 

ABiln^ 55 obv. ; ))3 rev. 
Ald-tbi^ 47 rev. 
Xii-dvin.-inuil^ 75 obv. 

Xu- -inU'-tb/^ 47 I'ov. 

AVy-r/, 59 obv. 

5 rev. 

15 rev. 

Bi-dru-md^ 3 rev. 

Pu-Tu-uu^ 7 rev. 

Te-tal-la^ 15 rev. 

Tu-mu^ IS, 71 obv. ; 61 rev, 
V-btf-bu, 15 rev. 

Zl)mn^ 16 obv, 

-inu-tin^ 47 rev. 



Blood Test as Proof of Kinship in Jewish FolMore ,^ — By 
GEOBaK Alexander Kohut, New York City. 

I. 

Blood, among the Jews, possibly because it was held to be 
symbolic of the soul, Niil 0*1(1 (l->eut. xii. cf. Gen. 

ix. 4), was an object of sacred awe. Blood bcdiig the seat of 
the soul, its prominence in folklore, Avhere it is emi^loyed for the 
binding of compacts, the sealing of kinships, for remedial, 
superstitious, criminal, and even judicial pur 2 >oses, is not a sur- 
prise to the investigator. The ancient practice of covenanting 
by means of blood, still in vogue in certain jnarts of the world, 
forms an interesting chapter in the study of ethnic superstitions, 
and it will suffice to refer to two books on the subject, wherein 
the rite is fully described (see Paulus Cassel, JDle ^SjjoihoUJx:. des 
Bhdes fUid ^der Aruie Ileiurldi^^ ran Hartmann ron A:ne^ 
Berlin, 1882; H. C. Trumbull, The 'Blood Comntfnti^ 

1893). It is not the design of this paper to discuss the origin 
and diffusion of the blood-idte, wliicli has never been practiced 
in Israel, though the prevalence of the custom, even among civ- 
ilized peoples, is responsible for the horrible blood-accusation 
against the Jews through the course of the centinies (cf. H. L. 
Struck, iJas Blut Un Gla.ahen mul Aherf/lanben, der 3Iensehheit^ 
etc., Munich, 1900; Jewish Kneyelopedla^ vol. hi, pp. 260-267) ; 
nor is it necessary to set forth the many quaint and curious 
blood-superstitions as remote parallels to the legend we are 
about to inesent. 

However, there is one sui>erstitioiis custom, not unknown to 
judicial courts, concerning which it is proper to say a word, the 
better to understand the underlying motive of the story which 
follows; it is the so-called ‘‘trial by blood,’’ — an “ordeal of 
touch,” as it is otherwise termed, — which has served, in ciuminal 
cases, to 'identify and convict a murderer. There is, namely, a 
widespread belief that the blood of a murdered man will bear 


^ Palmer read at the last Annual Meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, in April, 1903. 
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witness against the murderer, by liowing afresh at his touch; 
the I'/rz/ji// blood crying' aloud from the inanimate body for ven- 
geance. 

Trumbull has already pointed out that this blood-test is fre- 
quently met witli in ancient European literature, ap 2 )caidng as 
early as the ]\H><dun(jon JJed^ passages from whicdi lie quotes (on 
pp. 142—13 of 1st ed.). Qdie following historic incident attests tlie 
prevalence of the belief in the eihcacy of ‘Hhe ordeal of touch” 
in the seventeenth century. It was during the trial of Phili]) 
Standsheld, in lOSR, for tlie murder of iiis father, Sir James. 
The testimony was explicit, that when this son touched the 
body, the blood flowed afresh, and the son stai’ted back in ter- 
ror, crying out, ‘‘Lord, have mercy upon me!” wii)ing off the 
blood from his hand on his clothes. Sir George M’Kenzie, 
acting for the State, at the inquest, said concerning this testi- 
mony and its teachings; “But they, fully persuaded that Sir 
James was murdered by his own son, sent out [with him] some 
surgeons and friends, 'who having raised the body, did see it 
bleed miraculously upon his touching it. In which, God 
Almighty himself was pleased to bear a share in the testimonies 
which we lu'oduce: that Divine Power which rdakes the blood 
circulate during life, has oft times, in all nations, opened a pas- 
sage to it after death u 2 )on such occasions, but most in this 
case.” (See the quotations in Trumbull, loe. p. 145, note 
2.) The ordeal of touch, or of “bier-right,” seems to have 
been known to Shakespeare, and Mr. Heniy 0. Lea [Siq-mrsfitioii 
unci Force^ pp. 815-23) has gathered all available data on the 
subject, recalling “an old-time Jewish custom,” which the 
writer is not able, to verify. Quoting from Gamaliel ben 
Pedahziu’’s curious FooJx' of Jennsh CerMnofiias (tr. from the 
Hebrew, London, 1738, p. 11), he says that it was the practice 
among the Jews to ask pardon of a corpse for any offences com- 
mitted against the living man, laying hold of the great toe of 
the corpse while thus asking; and if the asker had really 
inflicted any grievous injury on the deceased, the body was sup- 
posed to signify the fact by a copious hemorrhage from the nose 
(see Trumbull, L c., p, 146). I find no reference toi|^ich a custom 
in the Book of the Pious {Sefer a most remarkable 

repertorium of ethics, superstition and mysticism, written in the 
Rhinelands during the thirteenth centiuy, concerning whose 
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aiitliorshi]), despite the erudite labors of Gtldeiiiaiin {^Gesclnelite 
des Erziekungswesens icnd der Cultur dev Jiulen. 'hi Frankre%eh 
und DeutscMa,nd^ Yieima, 1880), nothing definite is known. It 
is popularly ascribed to Judah Hasid, but it is not the work of a 
single writer; it is leather a production of the Ze/itgeist — a won- 
derful conglomerate of the sublime and the puerile, the ethical 
• and the ceremonial. Its value for the study of mediaeval folklore 
is incalculable, and to it we owe our knowledge of contemporary 
customs and suiierstitions. We read there (in § 1143 of the 
Bash edition, 1589, p. 114*''), among other things, that when- 
ever a murderer approaches the body of his victim, the wound 
breaks out bleeding afresh, accusing him and demanding ven- 
geance. There is this curious addition: that the same wonder 
happens if anyone who has partaken of soup without eating 
bread after it should approach the corpse of a man who had 
suffered a violent death. It is therefore advisable, as a means 
of precaution against becoming a suspect in such cases, to 
always eat a crust of dry bread after drinking soiip.^ See con- 
cerning this soup-sup>erstition the remarks of Juspa (—Joseph 
ben Phineas) Hahn {eirea 1030) in his pIK f]DV “li3D , ed, 
Frankf. a. M., p. 205'^ where we read that fresh blood wells up 
from the wound of a murdered man if his body be approached 
with knife in hand. What is the origin of this fanciful tradi- 
tion ? The blood-test is, furthermore, mentioned by the zealot 
and mystic Manasseh ben Israel (1604-165'?) in his , 

Amsterdam, 1651, iii. 3. It is significant that the Jews seem 


n:3orr nriDD nvnn vbi; ay dn . . . . ’ 

Kp'i'n D’an ina rtiyy [soupei Koir aby ayo 
br MD’ ayon ioik oa ksidh “inN* nann niD 
vn , Kin ijnn i‘7»kd rv^in dt Jinn onK 
. Din i‘?^Kn K*? inn D’jnin vnty^ nann na D’nifinn 

In connection with this superstition, it is interesting to read what Isaac 
b. Judah Halevi, in his Pentateuch-Commentary Pa^&neah Rdsd (Amst. , 
1698) to Leviticus xix. 16, writes: F)K 

.1JDQ inopj iDpr ntaTis 
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to have had faith in this test, though they looked iij^on the 
ordeal by water as a heathenish practice (see Gtidemann, 
p. 200, note 1). It remains to be added that the beginnings of 
this belief in the power of the blood to speak for itself against 
the violator of God’s law may be found in one or two Habbinic 
traditions not generally a])])liedto the subject under discussion. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, tract (rlttln^ p. 57*', it is recorded 
that when Cain had assassinated his brother, the latter was 
found slain witli a stone, bat the earth refused to rccc/cc his 
bloody meaning, of course, that the blood would not be absorbed 
(pending tlie 2 '>^T-iiishment of the murderer V). A still more 
explicit statement of tliis idea is to be found in the same 2 >lace 
in connection with the constantly iiowing blood of the j^roj^het 
Zechariah, whicli could not be stilled because of the violent 
death of so many innocents (see Winter and Wuensehe, Jadische 
lAteratiir^ i., j^p. 282-283 ; P, I. Hershon, Tahnudie Miseel- 
lany^ London, 1880, j^p. 110, 275, 276 ; 2 )arallel passages are 
hedrin^ 96^’; Jems. Tadinith^ iv., 8; Midrash to Lamentations, 
to ii. 2). Arabic writers, enumerated by Max Grilnbaum {Nene 
Beltr, z. seniit, SayenJmnde^ Leyden, 1893, j)]). 237-4:0), iden- 
tify Zechariah with John the Ba 2 )tist, wiiose blood, according 
to AlbirOni {eirea 1000 C. E.), though heaps of stones had been 
thrown upon it, “rose over them, boiling and bubbling.” This 
continued to iiow, proceeds Albirilni, until Nebuchadnezzar [.svV] 
killed the people, and caused their blood to mingle with it; then 
it was quiet (see E. Saehau’s English translation of his Ohronoh ‘ 
ogy of the Ancient Watlons^ London, 1879, p. 297, and addi- 
tional references on p- 437). Albirilni, of course, calls attention 
to the above glaring anachronism in th^ legendary version of the 
decapitation of John. According to Christian legend, the drops 
of blood visible on the so-called Joharmiskraut {hgjMir leant per- 
foratani) are of the blood of St. John, who wuinders, unap- 
peased, through the world. The tradition is also knowm in 
Jewish sources (see Gudemann, L c*., -p, 206, note 1). 

One recalls, in passing, the annual pilgrimage pAa to the 
shrine of one of the Catholic saints (St. Januarius) in Rome, on 
the anniversary of his martyrdom, on which occasion, to the 
wmnder of tlie many gaping thousands, the blood of the martyr, 
congealed in a bottle the whole year through, is seen to (piicken 
and to flow afresh. 
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The belief in tlie accusing’ power of blood still exists among 
the Englis]i-,si>eaking })eople, and it has manifested itself as a 
means of justice-seeking, along with ordeals of a similar nature, 
in the United States, within a few years })ast (see Trunilmll, ojo 
c/^,p. lU). 


TT. 

This ])opular and widely dilfused belief in the retaliatory 
power of blood may be at tlie bottom of the interesting kinshi])- 
ordeal set fortli in a story which has a strong Oriental coloring. 
In the Befer ha^-ITasldhn (ed. Basle, 1581, p. 31’‘, S ^32') we 
read the following tale : 

njnD'7 ynsj' Morr t]bv p onro 

nn’rr ,‘7nj poDiDr pPim nar or o’n 
rD3j:i pnnm iDro ym pODn o’jm pn^n 

r\D^ rotJ' mPinti' pn m ’jx larn “idkt 
“ inn PnjD jnnnJT wrr Dn:^ pnnnti' vddj ^*70 
T\ n’:35 p viD mn‘D‘:> prr xn’ n’oi 

t>ii vjflp W ‘73K nPi ‘7i:)n‘ 7 n’jm nnro 
p‘?Dn o‘7Lj' wp pT p‘7on ‘7N‘ “ini'? HiT foj onniH 
nt DT rpn':’ nnro !n nr pn pn"? n’nro 3 n nns* 
'7^ Difr m)p'7 Dvr np*?! nn^< ‘7303 nr am nnt^ ‘7303 
Difrn np*?! ann nPi narn ‘^saa in’jni pn ’ 3 k 
nnx pu vn ’3 mp:^ ann ^“ 73^1 pn ^333 aj 2 >i 
P‘7 nxn nn , ^ 352 ^ iJ3‘7 iinji paon nm^D 3n np‘7i 
’0*73 ma n‘ 7 ’3 3VK nax pi , v 3N‘ nn’o ara ai^rn’jj^ 
ni< ‘7‘7pn a’nai nnx fpiJia ‘73ntJ^ ’dn pa nax t<‘7'i ’jaa 
iX‘7sr av ijmN3 nr<3n nJB ^‘7 d7')p'7'^ nti^p p nann lav 
. V3N* najj' BV3 n’arnn‘7 ^ 3*7 nnotj' n’n 

“There was a man, who went on a journey, taking with him 
his servant and great wealth, and leaving his pregnant wnfe at 
home. It so happened that the master died and left eonsidera- 


^ See also J. Wistinetzki’s edition, Berlin, 189.1, p. 91, g291, where 
several of our parallels are not given. 
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ble i^roperty, which the slave appropriated without further cere- 
monj, passing himself off as the dead man’s son and heir. 
When the son grew up (to whom the widow had given hirtli), 
he heard of his father’s death and sought out the slave in order 
to claim his property, which was forcibly withheld from liim. 
Finding him so highly connected with tlie foremost people of 
the day, the son was afraid to press his claim, lest he lose liis 
life in the bargain for his pains, and repaired, instead, to Ral)bi 
Sa^adyah ben Joseph, the Gaoii. Food was placed before him, 
but he left it nntasted until the entire story had been told. Tlie 
Gaon advised him to seek redress from the king, which he 
accordingly did. The king sent for SaSidyah and asked him to 
render judgment. He ordered both son and slave to be bled and 
the blood of each to be let into separate basins. Then he caused 
some of the bones of the dead merchant to be disinterred and 
dipped them ffrst into the blood of the slave, but the blood was 
not absorbed ; then into the blood of the son, and lo ! the boiie 
forthwith absorbed it, for the two were one flesh. And Sabid- 
yah restored the dead merchant’s property to the rightful heir 
. . , This is, in brief, the legend attributed to Sabidyah 
Gaon (died 94^), a Judaeo-German version of which is to be 
found in the Sivihath ha-JSfefefth^ ed. Sulzbach, 1798, p. ll”", 
and a German rendering in Tendlau’s JF'dlnunjnAs Ahejide^ ]). 
2G2, and in the same author’s Jhirh der S((gen unA .Lar/eiulen 
jildischer Yorzeit^ ed., Frkf. a. M. 1873, p. 3G8. Jost 
[Greschichte^ voh ii., p. 235) and Rapoport (in his scholarly 
biography of Sa^adyah, JBik/mte ka’-Ittim, ix., p. 37, note 49) 
have both expressed strong doubts as to the SaTidyanic origin 
of the blood-test story. ^ The earlier and more elaborate recen- 
sion of the same legend as recorded in the 
{Parables of Solomon^) runs as follows : 

n»m yzD in hmst inx dikd nsj'ro 
ri'inijjf'i o’lnr vm itto mn 
no rrinn rrmno rrjp dik idik no n»n’ p i7 
Dsj' nari rrpniDKa ym pn d3:)j .no 

1 Rapoport says : ‘I'lOD'? p^<J^r pnD N*’n pinn • • • ■ 

nijraj nnr 'yy nuioD • 

2 About this collection see Steinschneider in Pehr. BibL, xviii., 38-39. 
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ihK w*? n»jm V3N‘ DQ piroi rri'in 

D’^n »J3 c^inD‘7 ‘7>rTnrr -T 3 i?n nn linKn 
Dp n’H’ “iKJj'JT DH^? iD'^m imn^jnsi' ip dhido 

)r\mm n»m unx i? h’jntj' pDon imx Pd 

n’DP pPr?i DM MDDD “nrarr imN “irn pr dhn'P .pDDn 
inoP DJD’P P’nnn . loPip n*Dp "iddjci' vdnP j^pdi vdk 
. Pp’Pd p ’n»DD pp no t> idnt iDnm ‘iDpn MN")pP 
“ioN‘i Pp midhP PMnm PpDn Pdj “imdh hd'P hd 

notj^m HKD ^{D^< PDpI ’PDp PD ntj'sn “IDP Ip 
p DDDJJ' “IP DiTJO P*5fD pX! nPlM nDHD ItPP plDDH 

Dpipp pPon iDOK'i pPon Pk “iDpn Pp PiDpP pPm pin 
“lO'ixi HKD kdkP n»j.“ir pDDn Pd npP mPd imm’ 
DHp DDP ppDH DDK .DK KPK ipM p HflK pK ’P 
DDK DMP pP C'’ iP DDKI DDpD iniKP KDp “IKP lP IDDK 
D’JJ'nP p»Pp pK DIPD'P pP DDPP pPDiD iP DDK .IKp iP 
DSp pP'lVPl niDDP pMiDiD pD (ptiD' p pDD'tJ'D . DDD 
ppDD “iP DpJltr Dp ppDp pPif jD^JP’PD'I HDiy DPS ppDiD 
DND DID DMP pP DK pD iDPt^K D’ iDJtJ^n DK lP DDK! 
in*lK KDp DDDiD pPDH DDPtJ' pDtJ' .pP DtJ^pK HD IKP 
1P D1DK p»Pp DIpD’ DK1 pPDD PK DIP pipjf lP DDK") DVD 
pJD .DDPti? DO 'iniK D’JT pD P frin Kp DK ppDH DIDK 
DMDP HDPsJ' DDK PD t> p’D' UD HDPtJ' DO IJD'IK pJ 
IjDIKP KDp Dip IKP IP DDK pOK DOp DIpD Hf’KD pDH 
ppD<D iP DDK pD IP DDK pOK DDp DOD Ip DDK DDpiD 
Koni [pr p£j^ ipnr pnni pPn pOK Pti' piDf »P kdhi pP 
’PDD IDD PDp’ DDKI DDK PDI DHDIi' Il’p-D DDP DDK iP 
DDK PDV KPI PDDI pPr DDD DVpH POD DDpP DDK ipL^ 
PdP inKDni DVpD PDVI ppti' DDD iDiDK. DJ PiDD |pfn pP 
MDiD D’D KV» DVpn HI fD DDD nr 1KD DiDP DDK . DpD 
. . . MDD Pp ID iDDD DDPm DMDP pDDD PD Dim PKDtJ'* pD 

The first edition of this interesting collection of tales appeared 
in Constantinople, 1516, but they are veiy much older. Stein- 
schneider sees Arabic influences in the introductory words (see 
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his ATmrjui^ .Berlin, 1847^ p. 101, no. IX.) and assigns it, 
liypotlietically, to the early Gaonic 2)erio(L Its age cannot he 
determined and we must content oiu’vselves with tJiis rather 
vague classih cation. Jellinek, in republishing tlie story from 
the edttda 2ynnceps [Bet Jia-MUlraHh ^ iv., Leipzig, 1857, ])]). 
145-46; cf. also introduction, p. xiv, No. IX.), calls a.ttention to 
a remote parallel to which wui sliall refer below. Variants of tlu* 
same legend are to he found in the m'liSnn mtJ'r • 

second ed., Ferrara, 1554 (/’. Steinschneider, (J<(UiL 
pp, 60G, 6^4); in Joseph Shahlitliai Farhi’s.N^S Livorno, 

1869, i., p. 20*'-21‘^; and in various MSS.^ Johanan Allemanno 
(1435-1527), in quoting the story (in the Inti'oductioii to his 
Commentary to Canticles, called J/eshoh Bhdouio/d)^ mentions 
the current superstition of the blood welling up at the -touch of 
the murderer in proof of its credibility, making it plausible tliat 
the two traditions are inter-related. He does not seem to 
know of the early mention of the legend in the Sefer ha-JI((d- 
(llm^ and, as Steinschneider has pointed ottt, he must have bor- 
rowed it from obscure' Oriental sources (see his article in Bah- 
hath-Bkitt, edited by Jellinek, 1846, i:>p. 61-62; ideal in Ilehr, 
Bihlioijr. xiii., 134; xviii., 30, where parallels are given). 

Allemanno’s version of the tradition runs as follows : 

D’trjN* ’jjj' (O njj'ro u*? nsD iJ’nuN . . • • 

nar nnK*) ua irm nr *T^^{ ‘7r D’VJ on^r 

wyb . mo i’*?’ iw nnKi m idik nri 
»Di mojin p ’0 . no rir onx i’ki ns* 

rrrn:in nnr pKi nrifitj^rr [3 

“inx onn n’r:i£o nj’nnD oj’jr on fnai 

oon oiDifr^s Dirr “idnt .dP:) dt dho 
“ ifTN*:! DID iriN Difr fOJi .Dp‘?n ip‘?m orr»DK 
*7^ riN 3031 orrr *73 ’js*? nriNn d 33 nriN ovri 
Di^rn ojoi 3pi33 »n’i . 3pi3rr nr “)D5J'D3 djoji ddt 
. lovr n£;'3n p3n3 3i£o p3n noNn 033 p3nj nnsn 


^ MS. Munich, 222, f. 75 (see references to Steinschneider, infra). 

^ See Skadar ha-Hesheh, ed. by Jacob ben Moses Hayyim Ibn Barubh, 
Livorno, 1790, p. 10^‘. 
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k:i nr o icDtijj'o . dind pm n‘‘7 did “ini^rn D!!;irni 
onm on on’ mn oif;;'? pno onn on’P 

. p’ron 101 nS m^niPlmiosS 

‘‘Our fatliers ” tell the story, says the author, of a quarrel 
between two elaiinaiits, each disjruting the other’s right to an 
inheritance. Both declared theinselycs to be the legitimate 
beneficiaries of the estate of a deceased father, and each accaisod 
the other to be the slave and not the son of the departed. No 
witnesses or any corroborative evidence being forthcoming, 
they repaired to the judge, who submitted each to the hlood-- 
ordecd. .He bled both claimants and ordered the bones of the 
dead inan to be brought to him. That being done, he dipped a 
piece of the bone in the blood of the two claimants, in the sight 
.of all the people, “wrote their respective names on the blood,” 
and held them until the following morning, when it was found 
that the Idood of one cleaved to the bone, but that of the other 
remained unatfected. He decided this to be a conclusive proof 
of the blood-relationship of the rightful heir. 

In connection with this the author reports the tradition that 
the wounds of a person who had sufferecT a violent death break 
out bleeding afi'esh at the touch of the murderer. 

The writing of the names on the blood of each points to some 
cabbalistic belief in the efficacy of names, and thei*e is little 
doubt that in some earlier version of the story the 
or idle Invffahle Ncune.^ was used as a test. Allemanno, the 
mystic, the teacher of the famous Cabbalistic writer Prince Pico 
de Mirandola (see Steinschneider, in IlebraiHfdie BihUoipxvphk^ 
vol. xxi, 1881-1882, pp. 109-113; 130-132; J. Perles, BeiMlge 
■ZHT (xesehicdite dev ludjr. ond (Avcnu. Stodleoi.^ Mtlnchen, 1884, p. 
191 ff.), was addicted to occxiltism and quotes many similar 
beliefs and traditions in his writings. The above narrative he 
concludes with tlie statement : Dllfp ♦ 

'131 D’D‘?rJn D’jna vtotD:rD — which makes it 

evident that the source of the story of the blood-test is some 
“hidden lore,” known to him by oral tradition. 

. Finally, the same story is told ill tlie nCJ'D HQD of R. 
Mo«es Tbeii Abraham of (3'' ed., Warsaw, 187G, p. 
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157, §704), a disciple of the famous Cabbalist Solomon Liiria, 
without any source. There, too, the story is accredited to 
Sahidya G-aon, proving conclusively that the author copied it 
from the Sefer ha-JJaHiclwi., The first source of all these ver- 
sions is no doubt tlie Jhwk of LegiouJti^ composed by Rabbonu 
Nissim of Kairuan about the year r030 (see Zuiiz, Gottead, ]\>r- 
trdge der Judeo^ 2*' ed. Fraiikf. a. hL, 1892, j). 139; A. ITar- 
kavy, in the 8teinschueider-./d^s‘?^.s"c^■/•^y^^, Leipzig, 1899, Hebrew 
section, p. 12 and ff.). It is extant in two recensions and there 
are several editions published, the lirst three (Constantinople, 
1519; Venice, 1544; Ferrara, 1557) being very rare/ The 
Verona edition (1648) was printed under the title 
and contains another recension of the legend : 

The only son of a rich man migrated to Africa. After a long 
absence he returned home and found that both his parents 
had died and that his father’s servant was in possession of his 
inheritance. He met with rough treatment at his hands and 
submitted his case to David, who, in view of the absence of evi- 
dence, rejected the plaintiff’s claim. Then it was that Solomon, 
the son of David, proposed the blood-ordeal. In this account 
the text reads, not as in the jScifh^ ha-IIasiduH. Dili 

but DID whether the Constantinople 

edition, published in 1519, chronicles the story, we have no means 
of ascertaining. There is a strong likelihood of its having been 
borrowed by R. Ffissim from the Ifeshcdwi shd Shelonioh^ the 
first edition of which appeared three years before this one, at 
Constantinople. Both betray strong Arabian influence, and it 
is now known that R. Nissim’s ‘‘Story-Book” was written orig- 
inally in Arabic (see Harkavy, L c.). The fact that King Solo- 
mon, the ubiquitous hero of Moslem tradition, is the judge in 
the case, would seem to point to Oriental (and possibly non- 
Jewish) origin. 

Steinschneider (in his notes on the subject, IIeh\ BihL xih., 
134; xviii., 39) quotes parallels from 'mediaeval and modern 


1 For detailed statements about author and editions, see Harkavy, Z. c,; 
Steinschneider, Bodh Catalogue; a,iid his Hehr, Uebersetztmgen d, Mit- 
telalters (Berlin, 1893), p. 983. 

“ I am indebted for this reference to the courtesy of the Eev. Dr. A. 
S. Neumark, of f^ew York. 
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folklore: QesUi llonicniorunn,^ ed. Graesse, ii., 174, 280; ed. 
Oesterley G08, ii. 19G and 743 ( ef. also p, IGo, no. 262); Bar- 
bazan, Fal>li(uis\ Paris, 1S08, ii., 440; Kemble, I)ialo(fne of 
'Soloi}ion <(ni.d Moral f p. lOG; sec especially Liebreelit in Pfeif- 
fer’s Gerni((.nJ<(„, voL xviii., pp. 3()3, 3G5. Kone of these 
antborities are accessible at the present writing; they can be 
readily verified by the specialist in folklore. It is interesting 
to record that a Portnguese version of the legend, hitherto 
unknown, is included in a vohxme of tales, fancies and traditions, 
of the Rabbis translated from various sources, in my possession. 
This curious and valuable collection bears the following title: 

“Liuro qne contem Diuersos | eontos, susesos, e Exemplos de 
grande | Moralidade e Dociiniento, para entre ( tenimento e 
introducao dos animos | Virtuozos nos caminlios de Deos ; tira- 
des I e traducidos de diuersos Liuros hebraicos ; | por ordem de 
IsHAOK DE Matatia Aboab | c copiado por seo sobrinho | Sem- 
uelOuriel: Em Amstei'dam | Anno 543G:” Reserving a fuller 
description of the MS. for another time, I subjoin, herewith, the 
text of the legend in extenso^ the original orthography being 
retained throughout. It is to be found on pp. IB®- to 14*^ of the 
collection, and runs as follows; 

Susedeu mim hohiern no tempo del Mey JJauuL 

Oqual moraua num lugar ermo ; e era muito rieo de fazenda 
e tinha nauitos seruos e seruas ; tinha hum filho uiiico intentou 
mandalo fazer hum Viagem e carregoulhe hum nauio de diuersas 
fazendas e foy adar com sigo odito mansebo a terra de Africa 
na qual se deteue alguns aniios jmra negosear oqiie leuaua, no 
meyo dos quais niorreo o Pay do tal mansebo, edeixou por 
eredeiro de todas suas fazendas prezentes e auzentes ahum sea 
criado, oqual come sou logo desjjois da morte do anio atomar 
posse de tudo castigando eenseiihoreandose demaziadamente 
sobre os demais criados de caza, com que todos sefugirad 
eficou elle so alegre emixy contente como senhor detoda afa- 
zenda; e despois de Vendida toda aque ohlho hauia leuado tor- 
nouda Africa j^ara sua caza edandos elhe anoua damorte de seo 
Pay quis hir tomar possedo que por direito Ihe tocaua como ere- 
deiro forsozo, eo criado com muy asperas eescandelozas palauras 
oaf ronton, e elle com arezao que tinha nao men os oagrauou, 
teque se rezolueo por fimahir pedir justisa diante del Rey Dauid 
oqual perguntou 0 hum ea outro se tinhao testigos para prou- 
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arem siia Yerdade, eaniLos resi)(:n]derao qiie iiao os tinliao deii 
el Rey por sentensa (jue o criado qiie estaua tleposse se Hease 
com tudo, seni ser ohrigado restituir coiiza algiia, com o(pie 
olilho com amargas lagrimas se i)o.stroii liiia emuitas vezcs a os 
pees del Rey dizcndo nao era vezad uem justica quo tail falsa- 
mente }>erdese oque por direito Immaiio edeiiiiio llie tocaua; 
oiiuiudo Salamao aseiiteiisa do seo Pay Dauid diamou aomaiir 
sebo elhe dixe (pie iiad deixase, de outra Ver ])edir justisa ese 
por a cazo seo Pay Daiiid se eneolorizase contra elle Ibc su])li<.‘ase 
quo remetese- o cazo emseo poder, <pie elle como Salamad jiilgaria 
■o direito, e fazeudo oassy eiitregou el Rey Banid o cazo em] ai- 
der de seo {illio SalamaH, oqual pergnntou a aqiielle mansebo se 
Sabia em que higar estaua entcrado seo Pay, erespondeiido (pie 
nao, pergnntou omesmo a o criado quedezia era odefunto seo 
Pay, respondeo que sy Sabia aonde estaua enterrado, logo Ihe 
mancldii Salama(d que fosse a sua sepultura e llie cortase obraso 
-eqiie Iho ti’ouxese [?] diante delle, como ofez, edes])ois inandou 
Salamad que ambos se sangrasem, e cada qual resebese seo 
sangue em vazo aparte, dixe Selomo a ocriado do defunto que 
banhase otal braso em seo sangue e tirando o outra vez do sangue 
nail tingiu couza algua ; e desjiois dixe ao 111110 o mesmo e licoix 
obx'aso terguido o reraiellxo, coni (|xxe Hcou todo opouo admir- 
ado de ver tal experiensia; emandoit logo Salamad restitxxise 
ocriado toda afacenda a olegitimo fillio do difxxnto por cixja 
accad se dixe ea sabentouse mais que todo o liomem. 

A Judaeo-Grerman version of tlie story, as printed in the Booh 
of Bpifitnal Delight (“ Sefer Simliath ha-Refesli”),^ Sulzbach 
5558 (1798), p. runs as follows: 

f pr lya va fwfD 

ID'ijj 7r dh 'm fb'njNrr njHD 

“imo -n pj . D»n “n “ir con n 'jin 

DNrr coir^p “n 'jin con 'oiiS* pnxDti^'O rK 

pj . pr r’K *ir tojKro ton D5rJp nrn im iD'^xna 


^ See about this book M. Griiubauni, Juedischdeutsehe Ohrestomathie 
(Leipzig, 1882), p. 288 ff. For this reference to the Yiddish version we 
are indebted to Dr. M. Steinschneider, who, as early as 1846, called 
attention thereto. See his article Ein Btichertitel und ein Mahrchen 
(Saadia Gaon betreffend),’’ in Jellinek’s Sahbath-Blatty Leipzig, 1846, no. 

16 , pp. 61 - 62 . 
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pxi? 'll va “ij; 'J 1 K piw pr ton d’M "n xma n 
pn “fj’p p’o ij’p d;;t lif ^edizd n £2n ifK pNiu 
SDDi^jp Dj;! Pk rx ‘m pKpj cdu irN* tan “idna 
~\r r’K VK |Dip3 m cj'kt noNn pnf< r)£ p’'73. 

DAj;jp “n frr;?rj dh r’K fmp pr?N n;? piifj pr?N 
“nj’p D’a aP'ntj' con 'jik p;^nj p’pn nj^r r»K 
P’N‘ DN‘m N“nD "ir Dn IPK ODWH ’“I CO’O fXtDJ. 
5n DJ^T K»D pDi^’ p»N‘ pJKJ rN 'JIN pn D“1N11 

poj; £o’j £3n 'JIN* pDv73’'nnj^D P) fcy^nj ton “ii 

irN* D’J D’N tr N*’*l*t ton [ erz(l/dt=: ] "11 f’ti 

‘pD Di?n r;^ Ps'r ij; trar p’^ (nPj;D *ai) Dn 
Dp’B^j pPo n;;i £jn irN* p‘?D di^ pJKj ij; r»N irN pN‘7p 
ifN* pNr "n pN* p;^j poA Dj?n ‘7Kr ij; nn:;D ’ai fri pNJ 
[Ader=] “inN* "i;?n ji* ’I’O ‘^Nt JD [jj^’^nj (nn:;;D ’ai) ton 
tJN‘n pKJ n . pD p;;A "iijid p’N* pK tjpA rn 'jin pN‘‘? 
fj;"T pA pPA;?Jp i”N pjn^ DH’N ‘^Nf p p»nj n»nj;D 'i 
pntD plJN p»N pA pJJJ f’ANJp P’K 'JIN pr pi pA IDNA 
on fNOj dPa "i’n n”A p* p’A idj/ia tt^n otj'ip on 'Jin 
*AJ”A rn ij; on pNJ m oANrj pn jn oPa p’p ’aj»’a rn 
'JIN pNUJ oil pjj p?A r»N |NOj oPa pn pr \r~^ pN 
r>N pu P’N r;r p’*! n piifj pnN p’A pN pr on oPa ri 
DPI ppj ii’i pio I'^pj ri lAp ipi ONn pr 'jin iona 

• Pf 

A merchant went to sea with his servant to trade in foreign 
lands, taking with him considerable means and leaving his preg- 
nant wife behind. The merchant died, and the slave, j^retend- 
ing to be his lawful heir, claimed all his property, which was 
considerable. The widow had, in the meantime, given birth to 
a son, and when he was grown up, the mother said to him: 
“My child, your father left a great deal of money, but it is all 
in the hands of his sei'vant. Go to him and claim your own.” 
The son did so. "When he got to the jdace where he resided, he 
found him to be a person of some authority. He had succeeded 
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in marrying into prominent families, and seemed so highly 
esteemed in society that the son was afraid to open his month. 
He therefore consulted the Rabhi, who was called S(A<1.<Jj/ah 
the Gaon^ and he refused to partake of nourishment [after the 
fatigue of his journey ?] until he had learned the status of the 
case. The Ctuoii advised him to carry his grievance before the 
King. He did so, and the King sent for Rabbi Sahidyah to 
render judgment in the matter. The Rabbi pro])osed t<} put 
them through the blood-ordeal. Accordingly he had tliem bled, 
the blood being let into two separate vessels. Then he ordered 
that the bones of the claimant’s father be fetched and that the 
bones of some other dead man be ])rocured. First he dipped 
the bone from the stranger’s body into the Idood of each, but no 
visible effect being produced, he proceeded to dip the father’s 
bones into the blood of the rightful son. The bone became 
red and speedily absorbed the blood, since father and son are 
one flesh. Of course, the slave was compelled to refund him his 
patrimony. 

A similar stoiy, minus the blood-test, is known to the ancient 
Rabbis. In all likelihood, it has served as the basis of all the 
above accounts, and it is not at all irrelevant to collate these 
older parallels with the later, more elaborate, versions. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, tract Baha J^athra., f. 5S'\ we read the fol- 
lowing story : 

‘‘A man once .overheard his wife telling her daughter that, 
though she had ten sons, only one of them could fairly claim 
her husband as his father. After the father’s death it was 
found that he had bequeathed all his 2 :)roperty to one son, but 
that the testament did not mention his name. The question 
therefore arose, which of the ten was intended ? They repaired 
one and 'all to Rabbi Benaah and asked him to arbitrate 
among them. “Go,” said he to them, “and beat at your 
father’s grave, until he rises to tell yon to which of you it Avas 
that he left the property. ” ^ 

All except one did so; and because by so doing he showed 
most resi')ect for his father’s memory, he was presumed to he 

^ This episode reminds one strongly of the judge^s advice in Lessing’s 
admirable parable of the three rings in his Nathan der Weise—mmiy 
analogues of which are known in Oriental folklore (see Steinschneider’s 
notes in t\\e, Zeitsclirift fur hebrdische Bibliographies Frankf, a. M., 
1902 ). 
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the one on wliom the father had fixed his aftectioiis; he, accord- 
ingly, Avas siipjDOsed to he the one intended, and the others 
were, therefore, excluded from the patrimony . . . 

(English translation in P. I. Hershon’s A Tahivudic ISBseeU 
lany^ London, 1880, p. 142, no. 20; poetic paraphrase in (ler- 
man by Eduard Jacobson in J. H. Jacobson’s Ilinivuv/rhih^ Bres- 
lau, 1887, ])p. 253-254. A Judaeo- German version is printed 
in the famous M(d({S(d)t((di^ no. 128; see Steinschneider in 

1804, p. 71, and 1800, p. 11; Dukes in ha-Lohajt-oit (Jeru- 
salem), A'ol. V., p. 150 and data in Jlehramdie Bihliogra^dile^ 
xiii (Berlin, 1873), p. 133).- 

As a somewhat remote, though none the less striking ])arallel 
to this cycle of legends concerning disputed legacies, may be 
cited the curious fable of the son with two heads [reminiscent 
of the Argus myth ?], claiming a double portion of Iiis patri- 
mony, recorded by the Tosafists in Mmiahotli 30*^, and reprinted 
ill full in Farhi’s ^*73 j Livorno, 1869, i., pp. 21''-21^ and 

in Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasli (Leipzig, 1857), voL iv., pp. 151- 
152. It is too lengtliy to be reproduced in full. 

Joseph Zabai\a, in his Book of JJeUght (‘LSefer Sha‘ashuim”), 
finished ca. 1200 ^), has still another version of tlie old Rabbinic 
story : 

“ A merchant of Avealth untold had an only son, A\dio, 

AAdien lie grew up, said : ^ Father, send me on -a A'oyage, that I 
may trade and see foreign lands, and talk Avith men of Avisdom 
and learn from their Avords.’ The father purchased a ship and 
sent him on a voyage Avith much wealth and many friends. The 
father, was left at home with his slave in whom he put his trust. 
Suddenly a pain ^seized him in the heart, and he died without 
directing hoAV his property Avas to be divided. The slave took 
pos>session of everything ; no one in the tOAvn kncAA^ AA'hether he 
was the man’s son or not. Ten years passed, and the real son 
returned, with his ship laden AAuth wealth. As they neared the 
harbor, the ship was nearly wrecked. They cast everything 
overboard, but in vain; the crew were all throAVii into the sea. 
The son reached the shore destitute and returned to his father’s 
house; but the slave drove him aAvay, denying his identity. 


^ See about him and his interesting book of legends, the luminous 
paper by Israel Abrahams in the Jewish Quarterly Eevieiv (London, 
1894), vol. vi., pp. 502-532, 
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They went before the judge. ‘Find the merchant’s grave,’ he 
said to the slave, ‘ and bring me the dead man’s bones. I shall 
burn them for his neglect to leave a will, thus rousing strife as 
to his property.’ The slave started to obey, but the son stayed 
him. ‘ Keep all,’ said he, ‘but disturb not my father’s bones.’ 
‘Thou art the son,’ said the judge; ‘take this other as thy life- 
long slave.’ ” 

(Abrahams’ transL, /. c,, j). 521; Hebrew text in J. Bril’s Jen. 
Uhanoji,, Paris, ISdO, pp. 16-17, and (.Tcnnaii trausl. in Winter 
and Wuensche’s Jlldlsehe Biteratur sell d. Ka.mnts,, 

vol. iii., Berlin, 1897, i)p. 148-149.) 

For Indian analogues and other bi])liographic data see Stein- 
schneider in Jlehr, Bihl,^ xiii., 133. He maintains that this cycle 
of stories are all based, more or less, upon the “Judgment of 
Solomon,”^ which, according to Professor Graetz and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs (see the latter’s t)tndles in BlWiinJ AsiHdautologip London, 
1893(?)), are of Indian origin. 

A modern setting of the Rabbinic story is to be found in 6. 
Ben Levi’s jC< 2 cS‘ Miitlnees dn Samedl (French), an English trans- 
lation of whidi by A. Abraham appeared in London, in 1846, 
under the title: Moral and llelUflons Tales for the Yo’auij of 
the Ilehreio .Faith (see pp. 90-92). 


Postserlpt, 

After the above was in type, my attention was called to the 
fact that the story of the blood-ordeal is also mentioned in the 
Befer ha-Zehira edited by Rabbi nar , towards the 

end. See also Abraham Levinson’s D^Jin.3D HIpD » ed. Berlin, 
1840, §98. 


^ See, however, his Re5r. Uehersetzungen (Berlin, 1893), p. 936, note 
221 . 



The So-called Lyimnsitim Verlal Fo7^7ns in Jlelfeic ? — By Di\ 
Frank li. Blake, fToliDS Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

In English grammar, and in Indo-European grammar in gen- 
eral, a transitive verb is one that takes a direct object u])on 
which the action denoted by the verb is exerted, e, g., /vill; the 
onan hilled his hrotheo^ Avhile an intransitive verb is one that havS 
not such an object, e. g., sleepy the man sleepsl 

In Semitic grammar there is more or less confusion in the use 
of the terms transitive and intransitive. They may refer, as in 
Indo-Euroj)ean grammar, to the exercise or non-exercise of the 
action upon an object,® to the special forms of the two classes of 
verbs, or, finally, to the meaning of these verbs/ This con- 
fusion is due to a characteristic peculiarity of the Semitic lan- 
guages, namely that transitive and intransitive verbs are usually 
distinguished by a dilference of form/ 

Semitic verbs are practically all derived from stems contain- 
ing either two or three consonants. The prevailing type of 
verb is the triconsonantal, e. g., Heb. and to this norm 

the biconsonantal verbs have been for the most part conformed, 


1 The present article is a portion of a larger work on the Intransitive 
Verbal Forms in Semitic, The complete material in Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopic and Assyrian is reserved for future publication. 

2 Gf. J, A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary^ Oxford, 1888-, vol. 
6, p. 4355 ; The Century Dictionary, New York, pp. 31625, 6483ct. 

^ Of. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Seinitia Languages, Cam- 
bridge, 1890, p. 165 ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, Oxford, 
1898, p. 120, §43, a, 5; Wright-DeGoeje, A Grammar of the Arabic Lan- 
guage, Cambridge, 1896, vol. 1, p. 30; Socin, Arabic Grammar, Berlin, 
1895, p. 25 f.; Noldeke, Syrische GrammatiJcf Leipzig, 1898, §160. 

•^Of. Noldeke, op. cit., loc. cit.\ Dalman, Oram, d, judiseh-paUistin- 
ischen Aramdisch, Leipzig, 1894, p. 199 ; Socin, op, cit, loc. cit. 

^ Of. Geseniu's-Eautzsch, op, cit,, loc, cit.; Delitzsch, Assyrian Gram- 
mar, Eng. ed.', Berlin, 1889, p. 238 ; Barth, Die Nommalbildung in d, 
semitischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1889, p. xv. 

® Of. Steintlial-Misteli, Charahteristik d. hauptsdchlichsten Typen d. 
Sprachbaus, Berlin, 1893, p. 458. 
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eitlier by doubling tbe second stem consonant, verbs meditB 

geminated, e. g., Ar. ^haimna < "^hama ; or by lengthening 
the vo^vel between the two stem consonants, verbs medije 
infirnnB, e. g., Ar. JU qdla <'^qula^ From every stem, tri- 
consonantal or biconsonantal, may be made a number of forms or 
conjugations, the sirnjde conjugation with >sim})le verl)al mean- 
ing, and a number of derivative conjugations, intensive, (*ausa- 
tive, redexive, etc., and in every conjugation there are two 
so-called tense forms, a perfect and an imperfect, froiti which 
latter an imperative is derived. In the simple conjugation 
there are two verbal tyj^es, one of which is prevailingly transi- 
tive and the other prevailingly intransitive. 

The difference between these two formal types lies in the so- 
called characteristic vowel between the second and third stem- 
consonants in tricoiisonantal stems, or between the two stem- 
consonants of biconsonantal stems. In general, transitive verbs 
have a characteristic a vowel in the perfect, and a characteristic 
i or u vowel in the imperfect, while intransitive verbs have 
characteristic i or \i vowels in the perfect, and a characteristic a 
in the imperfect. In Hebi'ew and Syriac (according to the Nes- 
torian pro nun elation) characteristic i and u are lengthened to I 
and 0 respectively; in Ethiopic both become e, whi(*.h is synco- 
pated in the perfect. “ These Uvo verbal types exist in all the 
Semitic languages except Assyrian, where the perfect, as such, 
has not been developed, and where the various characteristic 
vowels do not seem to have been used to differentiate between 
transitive and intransitive verbs, ^ e. g. : 


/ Cf. A. Midler, Verba, Xy and p^y, ZDMG., 38, p. 698 ; Lagarde, 
ilbersicht ilber d. im Aramdisehen, ArabiscJien u, Hebrdischen ilbliehe 
Bildiing d, Nomina, Gottingen, 1889, pp. 13, 37 ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Hehr. Gr., pp. 181, 301 ; Stade, Lehrbucli d. Hebr. Gram,, Leipzig, 1879, 
g 143, 3 ; Noldeke, Byr, Gr,^ § 177 ; Homniel, Sud-arabiache Chrestoma- 
tide, Miinchen, 1893, p. 31, § 51. 

^ Of. Wright, Qomp. Gram., pp. 83,-84; Lillraann-Bezold, Gram. d. 
dthiopischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1899, §19. The statement as to the i 
vowel in Syriac is given on the authority of Eev. Gabriel Oussani of 
Bagdad. 

^ Compare the transitive verbs imliag, wioJiag 'strike isJcim, Uahan 
‘put;’ iddin, inadin ‘give;’ irmuk, iramitk ' pouT out, wash;’ iabir, 
isahir ‘ break in pieces with the intransitive verbs ip^aah, ipaMl} 
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. tr. 

YI' 

Ipt’ 

‘ visit,;’ 



fop 

in: 

(< iintm) ‘ give;’ 

intr. 

1 : 12 . 

'• T 

“ 13 ?: 

‘be heavy;’ 



TO' 


‘ be small;’ 


tr. 


Yp- 

XcuJaU > 70 pj 

‘kill;’ 



pr- 

pc 

‘buy;’ 

intr. 


YI’ 


‘ sleep ;' 


Ar. tr, qataila^ JlJCaj iaqtulu ‘kill;’ 

daraha^ iadrihu ‘strike;’ 

intr, fctriha^ -^7^* ‘rejoice;’ 

hasivna^ Wisimu'' ‘be liandsome;’ 

Etli. tr, qatala^ leqtU ‘kill;’ 

intr. Mrtj lahsa^ ielhas ‘be dry.’ 

In the biconsonnntal verbs the two types are by no means so 
distinct, transitive and intransitive forms being more or less 
eonfused: cf. however, 

Ar. tr. JLs qdla., J^Aj iaqdla ‘say;’ 

kLuw sdra^ iastrit ‘journey;’ 


’ r- 

iX/} maddctj iammldu ‘draw, i')ull;’ 

intr. ,^A£> Mfta^ ialidfa ‘fear;’ 

(vsi iahamntu.^ ‘be hot.’ 


‘ recover, get well iJcrub. ikarah ‘ be propitious uriq (liriq). urraq 
‘ be or become pale ibhitf ibalnt ‘ live irpis^ irapis ‘ be or become 
wide.’ The permansive, wliich corresponds to the perfect, has practi- 
cally always characteristic i or ii vowels, e. g., marig, niarug ‘be sick ’ 
(cf. however, McCurdy, The Semitic Perfect in Assyrian^ Actes du YI. 
Cong, internat. des Orientalistes, Leide, 1884, p. 534), and regularly 
denotes condition or passivity. 

^ As the u perfect type of the inti'ansitive verb is practically extinct in 
Syriac, and in Etliiopic has fallen togetlier with the i type, it is difficult 
to say what was the original characteristic vowel of the imperfect, a as 
in Hebrew, or u as in Arabic. 
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The terms transitive and intransitive are also a 2 )plied in Sem- 
itic to the nominal forms, but here again they are ambiguous. 
Sometimes they refer to the meaning of the words as being simi- 
lar in kind to the meanings of verbs of the transitive or intransi- 
tive types, ^ c. g. 

Hebr. tr. jlin 2>t- ‘killing,’ cf. ntl ^kill;’ 

intr, 153 ^ heavy,’ ef. ^33 ‘be heavy.’ 

Sometimes they are used as indicating the derivation of a nomi- 
nal form from a transitive or intransitive verbal form without 
regard to meaning,'^ e. g. 

Hebr. tr. ‘straight’ from ‘be straight,’ 

intr. *133 ‘heavy’ from *153 ‘be heavy.’ 

The nominal forms in Semitic are usually regarded as derived 
from the verb. Lagarde derives practically all nouns from the 
perfect theme; Barth, part from the perfect and part from the 
imperfect theme. Hence both consider the vocalization of a 
noun as an indication of the original vocalization of the verbal 
forms of the same stem.® There is no reason, however, for 
assuming such a close connection between all nominal and verbal 
foi-ms. It is hardly probable tliat the large number of nominal 
forms should be derived from the few themes which occur in 
the verb. Moreover, these theories leave out of consideration 
entirely the influence of analogy in conforming words of related 
meaning to the same formal type.^ 

Although it is hardly possible, therefore, to assume, in the 
mechanical manner of Earth and Lagarde, that a verbal form 
had originally such and such a characteristic vowel, because 
that vowel is found in its nominal derivatives, it is true, never- 
theless, that many verbal nouns and adjectives do offer more or 
less cei'tain evidence as to the original form of a verb. These 
nominal derivatives are of two kinds, viz. 


^ Cf. Barth, Nominalh,^ pp. ii, iii, iv, ix. 

2 Of. Barth, op. cit., p. xxviii. 

3 Cf. Lagarde, fibers,, p. fl.; Barth, op. cit., p. xxii. ff., especially 
xxiVr 

^ Cf. Huizinga, Analogy in the Semitic Languages, Baltimore, 1891, 
p. 33 f. 
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1) Those in which there is an organic connection between 
verbal and nominal forms, as, for examj^le, verbal adjectives 
of the forms qaUl and qatul^ which are probably originally iden- 
tical with the corresponding i imd lo perfects; 

2) Those which, although there is jjrobably no original 

organic connection, are made more or less exclusively from 
either transitive or intransitive verb^; for exam])le, active parti- 
ciples of the form be considered specifically transitive, 

abstracts of the form qatal specifically intransitive. 

The designations tonsitive and intransitive as applied in Sem- 
itic to the two formal verbal types and their derivatives are not 
entirely suitable. In the first place, the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive is, strictly speaking, j)nrely gram- 
matical and syntactical, and has se nothing to do with the 
meaning of the verb. In the sentences, he kills for the 

pleasure of killing ; he is leritlng ; he knoios if a,nyone kno%os ; 
IcanHsee: the meaning of the intransitively used verbs Jxill^ 
write^ koioit\ see^ is the same as in the sentences he kills animals 
simply for the pleasure of killing ; he is writing a letter ; lie 
knows it if anyone koiows ; I eitnH see him where they are 
used tiwisitively , ' 

Secondly, the two classes of transitive and intransitive verbs ' 
are not coextensive with the two formal verbal types. Although 
a large majority of the verbs of the so-called intransitive ty])e are 
intransitive, there are a number, especially those which denote 
emotions and actions of the mind, which govern a direct object, 
e. g.jHeb. DHK ‘love,’KJty ‘hate,’ ‘hear,’ etc.; while 

many verbs of the so-called transitive form, esj^ecially verbs of 
motion, are intransitive, e. g., Heb. ‘go out, ’ ni ‘ kneel 

down, ‘fall,’ etc. These numerous exceptions can not be 
satisfactorily explained as due simply to a mixture of transitive 
and intransitive forms: the real difference between the two 
verbal types is to be sought, not in the grammatical construc- 
tion, but in the signification of the verbs. 

The inadequacy of the terms transitive and inti'ansitive has 
been very generally recognized, and various names for the two 


^ It is quite possible that originally all verbs were intransitive, indica- 
ing a condition or action of the subject without special regard to any 
object. Of. Breal, Essai cle Simantique, Baris, 1897, p. 310. 
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classes of verbs have been 2:)ro2:)osed witli the idea of defining 
their nature more accurately. Buttcher calls the two classes 
uda/iHL and staMva ; Koiiig em])loys the term ZHstandsverha for 
verbs of the second class, while Gesenius designates them as 
verbs of “quality and emotion,” or as verbs which denote 
“states and qualities,” and in Lee’s Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language they are s])oken of as verl)s of “sense and liabit.” 
Ewald uses the terms tfetlve and Jadhpa.Hsive to designates the 
two classes: Rosennuiller calls them ((rtlva and ahH<duta ; IMerx 
speaks of verbs of the second class as deicer i]>tie a, Duval as 
oieafres. All of those terms point more or less clearly towards 
the distinction made by Buttcher, yva,, that verbs of the first 
class indicate actions, while those of the second class indicate 
states or conditions.’ 

Professor Plauj)! has suggested another theory. He calls the 
first and second classes respectively “ volujitary ” and “ involun- 
tary,” or verha 'Dokintaria and verha, iivviolmitaria, and thinks 
that the original distinction was one between volition and non- 
volition, verbs of the first class indicating originally an action or 
state which depends on the will of the subject, e. g., kill, cut, 
look, toidk, etc., those of the second class indicating an action or 
state which does not depend on the will of the subject, e. g,, fiee, 
hear,fedr, love, etc.*”’ 

The following investigation comi)rises a study of the meaning 
and form of the so-called intransitive verbs in Hel)rew, the term 
intransitive being used with reference to form only, unless other- 
wise stated. In the case of the nominal derivatives the term 
intransitive is restricted to those which are intransitive in the 
sense of the two categories given above. The investigation is 
divided into three parts: 


^ Of. Bottoher, Ausfulirliches Lehrb, d, Hebr. Spr., Leipzig, 1866, 
§g508, 564, 908 ; Konig, Lehrgebaude d, Hebr. Spr., Leipzig, 1881, 2, 167; 
Gesenius, Lehrgebaude d. Hebr. Sprache, Leipzig, 1817, p. 331 ; Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr., p. 120 ; Lee, Grammar of the Hebrew Lang., Lon- 
don, 1844, p. 182, ft. nt. ; Ewald, Ausf. LeJirb, d. Hebr. 8pr., 8te Ausg., 
Gottingen, 1870, p. 338 ; Rosenmuller, Institutiones ad Fundamenta Lin- 
guae Arabicce, Lipsiae, 1818, p. 59; Merx, Gram. Syriaca, Halis, 1867, p. 
312 ; Duval, Traite de Grammaire Syriaque, Paris, 1881, p. 176. 

2 Of. Haupt, Transitive and Intransitive Verbs in Semitic, PAOB., 1894, 
p. ci. f.; cf. alsoLagarde, Ubers., p. 6; Reckendorf, Die SyntaUischen 
Verhdltnisse d. Arahischen, Leiden, 1898, p. 40. 
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1 . List of ste)ns tohich exhibit i Ur ansitive forms, 

2 . LlscassioQi. of the ineanincj of the intransitive verhd 

3 . Discussion of the intransitive fo7^ms. 

1. LIST OP STEMS EXHIBITING INTRANSITIVE FORMS. 

The cliaracteristic intraiusitive verbal forms in Hebrew may 
be indicatcfl in general as follows, and tOp representing 

respectively any triconsonantal or ])icons{)iiantal stem. 

Triconsonantal Verb. 

p/. irvpL impv, mf, 

‘7IP|^. ‘7CD|^; n‘70p. "p. "p oi’ "p • 

Biconsonantal Verb. 

7nedice geminatce. 

(i’^- ) ' ; 23p’ : top : £Dp • 

medim infirmce. 

t3p. top; CDipV CDp^; 

In verbs niediie geniinatje tlie distinction between transitive 
and intransitive forms in tlie perfect is usually one between long 
forms like tODp and short forms like £0p . In verbs and 

pi3 biconsonantal forms of the medim geminata^ made 

from the last two consonants of the stem, also occur, imperfects 
and imj^eratives in verbs , imperatives in vex'bs pS . 

Many verbal forms are indecisive, i, e. it is im^xossible to judge 
from them whether the verb in question belongs to the transitive 
or intransitive t3qxe ; such are, 

1) All verbal forms in which the characteristic vowel is re- 
duced to shewa^ since sheioa ordinarily indicates nothing with 
regard to the character of the original vowel; e. g., 3. s: pf. 


^ As the u perfect is comparatively rare in Hebrew, the question as to 
the difference in meaning between verbs with i perfect and those with 
u perfect will not be discussed. The treatment of this question belongs 
to the discussion of the intransitive forms in Arabic, in which language 
alone does the u perfect occur with any frequency. 

® Of, Konig, Lehrgeb. 1, cf. also Ewald, Ausf, Lehrh.y p. 361 ; 

Olshausen, Lehrbiicli d. Ilebr. Spr,, Braunschweig, 1861, p. 486; Stade, 
Lehrh.y §413. e\ Miiller, Rebrdische Schulgrarn.y Halle, 1878, j), 105. 
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2) The first and second persons perfect with characteristic a in 
trieonsonantal verbs and verbs inedijB infirmje, e. g., 

etc. 5 and forms like ril£3p» ^DltDp in verbs mediae 

geininatie, since not only all transitive, but almost all intransi- 
tive verbs have first and second persons of these forms. 

3) The a. imperfect of verbs media.^ and tertian gutturalis, 
since practically all verbs of these classes have imperfects of 
this form. 

4:) All forms of verbs , since all verbs of this class liave 
been reduced to one formal t 3 q}e, the imperfect being intransi- 
tive, the perfect partly transitive and partly intransitive. 

5) Short 23erfccts of verbs medim geminata^ with suffixes, 
since they occur from verbs which are regularly transitive, 
e, g., ' surround,’ 

The nominal derivatives in Hebrew which are to be regarded 
as specihcally intransitive are the following. 

A. Derivatives which are to be regarded as identical in origin 
with the perfect or imperfect theme, and may, therefore, bo 
used as evidence for tlie original intransitive form of the verb, 
viz. : 

1) Berfeet Theme. Adjectives of the forms Jl^CDp? 

/. t3p’/- n^p: CDp./ rtop; bp./. 

nbp * verbal noxins of the form » originally feminine of 

the adjective • 

2) Imperfect Theme, The infinitive formKS b£Dp» CDp> £0lp 

are, strictly speaking, to be classed here, since they are best 
regarded as - derived like the imperative from the imperfect 
stem.. 

B. Derivatives which, while not originally connected with 
perfect or imperfect, may be regarded as specifically intransi- 
tive on account of their more or less exclusive occurrence with 
intransitive verbs; viz., adjectives like rT‘73./ n‘73 from 

... T T T 


1 This form may represent either original qatiil or original qatdl (cf. 
Wright, Qomp. Gram . , pp. 82, 83, 84). For the sake of convenience, how- 
evei', all adjectives of this form will be given in the list, the distinction 
between qatiil and qatdl being left to the individual cases. 
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verbs verbal nouns of the forms to. nto- rrto' 

n^Dp.rt^pg-i?.' ' ’ ' 

In tlie following list, all those stems will be given which 
exhibit decisive intransitive verbal forms or intransitive deriva- 
tives. Verbs without intransitive derivatives which exhibit 
intransitive forms in the i>ei'fect or imperfect, and verbs uiedia-i 
and tertim guttnralis which have no intransitive form except the 
imperfect or imperative, are given when the evidence of the cog- 
nate languages seems to show that the intransitive forms are origi- 
nal. All the intransitive forms in Hebrew will be giv^'en in the 
case of each vexh in the order, perfect, imperfect, imperative, 
infinitive, adjective, abstract, except in verbs where perfect 
forms like and imperfect forms like are. simiDly indi- 
cated by^V* and respectively. Whenever a stem presents 

intransitive form in only a single instance, a reference to the 
Hebrew text is added; references are also given in other cases 
when it seems desirable. Decisive intransitive forms of the verbs 
in the cognate languages are given in the perfect when it occurs ; 
if not, in the imperfect, in Ethiopic the subjunctive. Forms in 
Talmudic and Targumic Aramaic are given only when no decisive 
intransitive form, or when only the imperfect is found in Syinac, 
J., L. and T. indicating respectively that the intansitive form 
in question is given by »Tastrow in his Targumic and Tal- 
mudic dictionary, by Levy in his Talmudic dictionary, or by the 
same author in his Targumic dictionary. As indecisive forms 
in the cognate languages are to be regarded, 1) a imperfects of 
verbs medim and tertioo gutturalis in Syriac and Arabic, and a 
subjunctives of verbs of the same classes in Ethiopic,^ 2) a 
imj)erfects of verbs tertian resh in Syriac,® 3) syncojoated pei*- 


^ No other nominal form can be regarded as specifically intran- 
sitive in the sense here employed. On the other hand, adjectives of the 
form hke ^ wise ’ seem to indicate the existence of a per- 

T It t t 

fects with meanings like the i and u perfects,, just as adjectives of the 
forms ‘7£0D and Indicate the existence of i and %i perfects. 

It 

2 Of. Noldeke, Syr, Gram>l^ ; Wright-DeGoeje, Arab. 

Oram., vol. 1, §91, rem. a; Dillmann-Bezold, Gram. d. dthiop.-Spr.f p. 
161. 

«Cf. Noldeke, qp. ci^.,§170. 
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fects of verbs tertiie gutturalis iu Etbiopic/ 4) perfects of the 
iiitrausitive form of verbs tertije iniirmaB in Targnmic or Tal- 
mudic. “ The Syriac forms are given also in Hebrew translitera- 
tion, the Arabic and Ethiopicin Homan transliteration. MefJmj 
indicates that a form occurs only in pause; before a stem or 
noun form indicates that tlie stem does not occur in Qal^ or that 
the nominal derivative is not found iu the exact form given; f 
indicates tJiat references to all the verbal forms of a stem are 
given: =:})erfect, =:im})erfect, = imperative, inf. 

=:mtinitive, = verl)al adjective, = abstract, c. = construct 
state, =:plural, = adverb, ^> 97 , 7 ).= preposition, i, p.—iw 
pause, N. =:with suffixes, = transitive in construetion, mfr. = 
intransitive in consti’uction, = active participle, pt. 7 >.=: pas- 
sive participle, ^ketluv; the abbreviations for the books of 
the Bible are self-explanatory. 

The Iiist.3 

1 . nas jo! '"abicUi ; j^Ka,e: 5 

ia7n/{I) Svauder, vanish, perish.’ 

(pf '^F/pf; md ‘be unwil- 

ling, refuse’) ‘be willing.’ 

3 . (‘75^‘jn. L- T. ‘lament, be sad.’ 


^ Cf. Dillmaun-Bezold, op. cit., p. 161. 

“ Almost any verb in these Ai'araaic dialects may have both transitive 
and intransitive perfects without regard to meaning, e. g.: 

‘ he full,’ KH/D > ^nO » ‘ strike,’ etc. 

^ The following lexicons have been employed in the formation of this 
list, viz. : Gesenius-Buhl, Handioorterhueh uber d. Alte Testament^ Leip- 
zig, 1899; Siegfried-Stade, HebrdiseJies Wd7'terbueh z. Alien Testamente^ 
Leipzig, 1893 ; R. P. Smith, Thesaurus Syriaeus, Oxonii, 1868-1901 ; 0. 
Brockeltnann, Lexicon By riacum, Berlin, 1895; Jastrow, A jD?’c^fo99ar^ 
of the Targumim^ the Talmud Babli and Yeriishahni and the Midrashie 
Literature, London and New York, 1895- ; Levy, Neuhebrclischcs u. Cliah 
ddiselies Worterhuch il. d, Talmudim u. Midraschim^ Leipzig, 1876-89 ; 
Chalddisches Worterbuehu. d. Targumim, Leipzig, 1867-68; E. W. Lane, 
Arabic^English Lexicon, London, 1863-93 ; G. W. Frey tag, Lexicon 
Arahico-Latinuni, Halis, 1830-37 ; Dillmann, Lexicon Linguae Aetliio- 
piece, Lipsiae, 1865 ; Belitzscli, Assyvisches Handworterbuch, Leij;>zig. 
1896. 
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4. D:1K* {a. DJN* ‘sad,’ Is. xix. 10). 

5. Dlk^ («. DIK: 'aduma, 'adima) ‘be red.’ 

c. :3nf}< (:}nK. nnK. «»/• and ‘love.’ 

7. “IIN impr. nlN*. a. UK) ‘become bright.’ 

8. rniN* (niqN” ‘brotherhood,’ Zecli. xi. 14). 

9. "IDK nDm’ Fs. Ixix. 10) ‘sliut.’f . 

10. D’i<* {a. D’N ‘terrible’). 

11. toK’) ‘eat.’ 

13. tpa Pa. .Yxii. 26; J. L. T. ^\\difa ‘be 

accustomed to ’) ‘ learn. ’f 

13. |ON {< 1 . as welt). JDK ‘ so be it,’ HJOK • iliPK ; ’amina 

‘ be safe, secure ;’ Sy“l: 'auina) pt. ‘tutor.’ 

14. fm fDiK. w.. pK* 0’i:pN*[?].nVpK) ‘be power- 

ful, courageous.’ 

16. “IDK (“IDKM ‘say.’ 

10. nJK* (nnJK ‘sighing;’ Ass. dnali). 

17. fjJK i_ij( \inifa) ‘be angry.’ 

18. pJK (npJK) ‘groan.’ 

19. f|DK (nSDK Is. xxiv. 22), ‘collect.’ 

30. (n. ‘7flK ‘dark,’ npflN*; J,i| ’w/i-7«). 

D£3i< ‘stop, be no more.’ 

Itzeic. xxxi. 5, ci. «. rjiK* 

J. L. T. qnK) ‘ become long.’ 

33. Dti>K (Dty'K. DtyKb inf.amlabst. Dt^l'K; 

pii \jihima) ^begaxilty.’ 

^ anight also be derived from a form □JiK . just as ♦DDrr from 

... - _ 

0511 ‘ wise.’ 

T T 

2 Denominative from UK ‘ brother.’ 

T 

Perhaps to be read Commentar, Breslau, 1883, 

p. 423. 

^ Of. p. 200. 
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24. nnii leHa-u) ‘come.’ 

T v;lv 

35. ia'im; -nKrt ; M'sa) ‘rot, 

stink.’ 

30. nji:j (nilDJ Mai. H. lO, «. -ija* nii3‘ Jer. iii. ?, lO) 
‘be. faithless, rebellious.’ 

27. inD (‘ins ‘separation;’ Imdulta ‘have i)arts far 

apart ‘alone, separate.’ 

28. ariD* (rTDrT:n ‘cattle;’ 410^^); hehma ‘be diamb’). 

20. Kin impr. and inf. N‘i3: mh i iM; Ass. ibif ii) 

‘ enter, come. ’ 

30. £i^'i3’. impr. and inf £i»'i3, a. jy'3: 

Zaus Ass. ihM') ‘ be ashamed.’ 

31. fn3 (fpy. |C?5 S., a. pn3 Jer. vi. 27) ‘test, try.’ 

32. rrtD3 1105. nnea is. XXX. 15) ‘trust.’ 

33. n‘73 {impf.a.. n^3*n^3; ’‘75: hcilim ; AM'. 

haUa) ‘become worn out.’ 

34. (r‘23^ -^n ijrdiM) ‘s'nmllow.’ 

35. *7^3 ‘74)3: ha^ukc; HlOrt: M‘hi) ‘rule 

over, possess.’ 

36. va niiy. j. lyy ‘bum’ iutr. 

37. (nnj?3 ‘terror;’ ri^5 ‘<^ome upon suddenly, 
fear’). 

38. pifi (rTpjV|J» ct- pV3 ‘dough,’ originally ‘swelling up’) 

‘ swell up.’ 

39. 11:3* (a. ‘piebald’). 

40. n*1!3 baH/m ‘depart, leave’) ‘flee.’ 

41. (Tl^y 2 Ch. vi. 13; rjna) ‘kneel.’ 

42. ‘^13 (rr.D'n^ ‘blessing,’ ‘pool,’ perhaps originally 

‘ something blessed ’) inf\ absolute. 


^ The retention of the Qameg in the feminine is strange if the form is 
qatul or qatdl. Barth {Nominalbildungy §2Tg) derives it from qatdl. 
It may he the Aramaic form (so Haupt). 
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43. I'l:: {inf. “13* 033% Eccl, iii. 18, a. *13 ^pxxre;’ 

harirta U)e good, true’) ‘separate, cleanse.’ • 

44. («. ‘iDccome cooked, ripe.’ 

45. nn} {imp/,, nm> -K'nj) ‘ rise, be exalted.’ 

T-:|- XS . ; 

46. ‘behigh, exalted, ijroud,’ 

47. *13^ *^5^! ’ 7*0 ; gahra ‘do, make’) ‘increase, 

become great.’ 

48. ‘?3J (‘^IJ a. a. ‘:)nA: ‘cou- 

tend violently ’) ‘ become great.’ 

49. 3nj nilJ’: ‘benddoAvu.’ 


50. 31A (a. 3A) ‘sojourn.’ 

51. %A {a. *7fA ‘idnnder,’ originally ‘AAdiat is torn off, ’ n%| ; 

jazilct ‘ be cut on tbe back [of camel]) tear off, 
tear away.’ 

52. *1fj| (*1tJ]1 Jobxxii. 28, n^lO ‘desolation’) ‘separate, deter- 

mine. ’ 

53. nU and (lU ’Hj! Mic. iv, 10) ‘ break forth.’ 

54. {inijor. cxix. 22) ‘roll.’ 

55. 3JJ (!l3J^ ‘what is stolen,’ Ex. xxii. 2) ‘steal.’ 

56. ‘scold, reprove.’ 

57. ’'O 
Cf. No. 433. 

58. JKT 0^y,r L. ‘fear.’ ' 

59. *73^’" ‘cake of tigs,’ originally ‘something pressed 

together dahila ‘be full of fat’), 

60. p3l (pi‘1> p3^^ hif. np3^, pi^J 

daMqa) ‘ stick to.’ 

61. rm ’(«. -ni.T ‘sick;’ dauiia ; ; 

ieduai^ inf. Lev. xii. 2, ‘be unwell, menstruate. ’f 

62. pn (pT“ Gen. vi. 3) ‘stay’[?].t- 


^ Cf. Wright, Comp, Gram.^ p. 67. 

2 Cf. Stade, Le/irh. §490, c ; Olshausen, Lehrh, p. 624 hot 
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63. {inipr, Mic. iv. 13) ^ tread down.’ 

64. {a, r|‘n ‘crushed’). 

65. Job xxviii. 4) ‘ dangle. ’f 

60. 'i71 ('I'P'iT. ‘7‘^^ n. ‘ be weak, poor,’ 

07. p‘7T (ppl? Ps. X. 2; ppH^ J. p>‘?“I) ‘bum intr., 

jiursue e.agerlj''.’ 

08. DJDTdS'l Job XXX. 27, nDai) ‘be silent, still.’ 

09. J;d 1 Jer.xiii. 17, ilami^a) ‘weep, bo 

full of tears. ’f 

70. pP"! (prit’ ‘go out, be extiiiguisbocl. ’ 

71. ppl (pp. a. pp) ‘be crushed, tine’. 

72. (fjiyP Deut. xxxi. 20, a. [t?^’P ; dasimci)' ‘ become 

fat.’f 

73. Pin (iPiipt : T. Pin’) ‘amount to notliiug, give oneself 

up to empty hopes,’ 

74. TO TO^ HTO) ‘ honor, take the part 

of.’ 

75. (forms regularly tr. except 'unpf, L }>. , 2 pL 

nJiPn. pPnn ex. ix. 23 , Ps. ixxm. 9 ; j. t. 

p’Pn: halika ‘perish’) ‘go, walk, depart, 

vanish.’ 

76. *^£3rT (HDflil ‘destruction,’ Gen. xix. 29; J. T. p’ini 

‘turu, overturn, destroy; turn {intr.)^ flee.’ 

77. jnn (ndpn ‘slaughter’) ‘kill.’ 

78. nin {impf., a. niip* npn) ‘be pregnant.’ 

79. nr (a. nr) ‘be haughty.’ 

80. yir transposed PIlTf) ‘tremble, he afraid.’ 

81. iir nrn Jud. vl. 38) ‘press out.’ 

82. "IP (Ip'f Ps. Iviii. 4) ‘be strange, apai't, i-ebellious. ’ 

83. nir (wujj/.; -a? »ip) ‘be pure.’ 


' Of. Haupt in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie 1, 2. 
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84. a, Mje pure, innocent.’ 

So. 3, a. qyii ‘be aiigiy.’f 

8(i. p;?r (pj;r. prt- npj;r; inh. Ar. p^p ‘cry' out.’ 

87. fpr (fpp Ipp, ■/«/. and rt/Atc. MJpr, «.' p)' ‘become old.’ 

88. “1“lf Ih. i. 0) ‘ bo, pressed out. ’f [Cf. 81.] 

8ii. "on Of. “i?n. mnn; ^j,f^ii.ff/f /era ^kuow;’ i habra) 

\ .. T .r ; V ^ 

‘be joined togetlier, allied,’ 

00. ty!in Job v. IS) ‘bind.’ 

91. Un {<f. “lih* ’pin ‘girded,’ Ezek. xxiii. 15) ‘gird, bind 
up.’ 

9-2. "nn (nn Hab. i. S, a. in ‘sharp’) ‘be sharp, quick.’] 

93. mn (mip: -r“ nil) ‘rejoice.’ 

94. Pm (Pinp Pin. «. Pm) ‘cease.’ 

95. Din (Dinp ‘pity, spare.’ 

90. nn dpICj.’ 1*5- sixix. 22; hattira) ‘become pale.’f 

97. pin (pin*' plO. inf. and ahst. njlflp (Ijlfn. <f. p.fll) ‘be 

unmoved, attached to, strong.’ 

98. NDn nxipn: "jQj:^lMtfa) ‘sin.’ 

99. n»n {pf.impf,a. njll* ni^n” Ex. i. 19; Itniihf; 

dij&OJ ! hahja) ‘live.’ 

100 . m m. a. »n; Hi halin') ‘live.’ ■ 

101. DDrr (DSn:. DDD^ HDOH; D5n^; J. D^^n) ^be 

wise.’ 

102 . ppn (nppn* nppp; Tialhpi^ lial/iq/f) ‘be smooth.’ 

103. ePpn (^,P!pp Jot> xiv. 10; T. tPPn’) ‘ be weak.’f 

104. “lOrr (n*iprT5 J. Csj^la.iniul<i ‘praise’) ‘desire.’ 

lOo. (^V(/‘ or ahst. il^pll and H^pn) ^pity, spare.’ 


1 All the forms are probably denominative from |pf ‘ beard.’ 

2 Regarded as Vital of jnf by Stade, Lehrb. §415, b. 

3 Meaning uncertain, usually translated ‘lively, in good health.’ 
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100. Dor? (ort. Dll’. DD*. v>f. wqtii' is. xlvii. 14, ciu Dll; 

DflJj haniimta; hamriia) ‘become 

warm, ’ 

107. D/Dn (DOIli ham-Ua ‘be bard, severe’) ‘act vio- 

lently to, harm.’ 

108. f^Dtl (fpO’ Hos, vii. 4, a. 

hdmida^ honuda ; cf. 5=^“ I^DTO . 
L. poh) ‘be souv.’ 

109. fDfl («■• pDll ‘ oppressor,’ Is. i. 17) pt. ‘ opjmessor,’ 

Ps. Ixxi. 4, 

110. (p-a: Am. V. 15, inf. |jrr* ODJjn is. xxx. IS) ‘be 

gracious to.’ 

111. .f]jn «■ hunifa, hmiiifa ‘have 

a contortion’) ‘be godless, polluted.’ 

112. ph* {a- [bll ‘strong;’ pn: liapuna).^ 

113. “IDD noil. ipn’. «• "Ipll ; limira; Ifld i ^asra) 

‘ fail, be in want, decrease. ’ 

114. f]3D* (a. f]ll ‘pure,’ Job xx.xiii. 9). 

115. ^£311 (fpn. ffn.V hnflm ‘keep’) ‘be 

pleased with, desire.’ 

116. “liDfl (n'l|3ll. nSn’: ^ a_~^ liafira; ^afra) ‘be 

ashamed.’ 

117. (nt^plp ‘freedom,’ Lev. xix. 20). 

118. pifn Dvn Is. V. 2) ‘hew, sjdit.’ 

119. Din (Din*, impr. ’DpD Is. xliv. 27, a. P")!!. nPUl: 

Aan7;<2) ‘be dry, desolate.’ 

I Perhaps corrupt and to be read .□anb inf. with suffix, or Piel 
Don*?! Gresenius-Buhl., p. 260 h. 

^ The regular representative of Syriac is ‘ be fer- 

mented,’ the a imperfect of which is indecisive. 

8 Of. Haupt in Beitrdge mr Assyriologie, 1, 19 ; Lagarde, Ubersichtj 
p. 84. 
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120. “nn (Tirr’.- «• Tin. rnirr; ^ harida ‘ be bashful ’) 

-v:|v -T TT-: J ^ 

^ tremble.’ 

121. fj'in (^pDp Is. xviii. 6) ‘pass the winter. ’f 

122. fjnn Job xxvh. 6, nsnii; t. ‘ scorn. ’f 

123. pr? (pq.^. Ex. xi. 7) ‘sharpen.’ 

124. pn (pD|*l ^ Sam. v. 24; ^ haripa) ‘be eager, has- 

ten. ’f 

125. 'nifl {pf. pq» Onqq ‘dry regions,’ Jei\ xvii. 

6 ; Jiarirta) ‘ burn, glow. ’ 

126. t^nq; ^arisay ‘be dumb, 

’ silent.’ 

127. qti^’q (q^qq. a. qa^q* DO£^q> qa^q; 

viJLw^ hasika ‘be angry’) ‘become darkened.’ 

128. nnn (nn» ci- nn) ‘be terrihed,’ 

129. rriCO (nq5^ ‘slaughtering’) ‘slaughter,’ 

130. ^ ^ b> tabi^a ‘be rusty;’ ni»(10 ; ‘be inborn’) 
‘be sunken, sink.’ 

131. intD nntD* nnD, nnco. nnnD; ^ mhira, 

tahura) ‘be clean, pure.’ 

132. niD (i/. !l1D^a. :2iD) ‘be good.’ 

133. pD ([ntp^; pD) ‘grind.’ 


^ The adjective ‘dumb’ is perhaps modified from after 

the analogy of other adjectives denoting defects, e. g. ‘lame,’ 

‘dumb,’ ‘bald,’ pj ‘humped,’ ‘blind,’ ‘stam- 
mering,’ ‘crooked,’ ‘lame,’ ‘open-eyed,’ qqp 

‘ bald.’ qqp is probably to be regarded in the same way, cf . the proper 
name cnB- 

2 Considered an u perfect by Lagarde {Ubersieht, p. 26); it is probable, 
however, that the verbal forms are simply denominative for the adjec- 
tive, which represents a more original form tdh, cf . Syr, NDtD » 

Ass. tdbu. 
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163 F. S. Bldke, 

134. KDDfKOD.nXDED.KOD’. inf. HNOEO. a. KOED. nKOip: 

*’T "T t;* IIT ‘'T t;* 

£^ 

tami'a) ^ be unclean, impure.’ 

135. Dj;C0 (Dj;/£p^ : fe^ma) 

^ taste ’ tr, 

131). f]ntD n3*l£pj Oj-Jb fiirufd) 

M'.ear, rend.’ 

137. (t^'5J> yy\^ <(- lify^^ ia/^ha; ?>nrtj 

H(J>s(f) ‘be dry.’ 

138. ‘Ije tired.’ 

139. 

140. ly (I'lp ‘tlirow [lot].’ 

141. in^ nnilJ ^ahula^ uahuda; cf. 

u{i]iil(i) ‘ be joined to. ’ 

142. Dfl^ (niJpIlfV Gen. xxx. 38; uahinia) ‘be lustful, in 

heat.’ 

143. {<('• ‘barefoot’). 

144. QD^V ef. '^U ^be good.’ 

145. iVy, -BUk At. " 7 : 3 ’ ; cf. WAi mia) 

‘be able.’ 

146. ny “!>: ^7(^f^[slll)j.]) ‘bear.' 

147. (n'?':” ‘ cry of woe ’). 

T T ; ' 

148. pJ\{p|r’: '-‘=‘^p.JN ‘suck.’ 

149. pr* «• ‘ be fatigued.’ 

150. nfi’ nfi’) ‘l>ti beautiful.’ 

151. n£)^* {<'('• ‘breathing forth,’ Ps. xxvii. 12)^. 

152. j;£)^* ‘beautjr,’ Ezek. xxviii. 7, 17). 


^ To be pronounced tves ; such forms might also be transliterated 
ti/ya » sometimes written in Syriac w4j3u] . 

2 For nJOnni’ Gesenius-Kautzsch, §47, fc. 

T : ” " 

* Of. my paper on The Internal Passive in Semitie, JAOS. vol. 23, p. 
49, ft. nt. 2. 
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153. (pV;'V 1 Kgs. xxii. 35, impr. p^ a Kgs. iv. 41) ‘be 

Ijoiived out, flow.’f 

154. ny* (“iv’M)' ‘ form.’ 

155. r\)l^ ‘burn’ intr. 

150. np^ np\ np>) qmm ’ har. 

157. np^* (nnpf* nnp^‘^ ‘obedience;’ uaqlha ‘be obe- 

dient’). 

158. i^p^ ‘be dislocated.’ 

159. pp^ (pp^?» Ja,Aj> iaqiza^ ‘awake.’ 

100. ^p^ (*1p^!‘ ^pb' liaqm^a) ‘be heavy, important, 

l^recious.’ 

101. £i^p^ (^inCS^p^ Jer. 1. 24, a. j^/p^ IIos. ix. 8) ‘lay snares.’ 

102. ay lit: mKicfM. ^^sn^ ay) 

**T V ■•: T ’ t; t :• -t 

‘fear.’ 

163. ‘contentions,’ IIos. v. 13, x. 0). 

164. in’ HT. njinn) ‘aesc-eud, go down.’ 

165. pn»* (rt. ph’ ‘green,’ p-)>; v-oh p-)*: uariqa). 

166. tJ'V «., Dnti'Vl. ifnpr. and : 

**T — • T Tj |T T •': 

ri7.: liar It ha; 77’(fs [subj.]) ‘inherit.’ 

167. iiasma) ‘sleep.’ 

168. “ItJ'l. O^'”. np^’* or np?')* ‘be straight.’ 

169. («. ‘old,’ 3 Ch. x.xxvi. 17). 

170. )}}0 DK?|; ^^kaHba) ‘feel pain.’ 

171. IDD (rnp3. 133’. «. 133. «. 133* 11133; h4lij 

habda) ‘be heavy.’ 

^ The unaccented a. of the final syllable is modified to Segiiol as in 
< Haiidmar, cf. i* P* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, JSehr, 

Gr. § 68, c. d, e. 

3 Daghesh-forte dirimens, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr, Gr. §20, li. 

8 If the text is correct, a secondary form based on the imperfect 
yy from 3’1 ‘ contend.’ 

'T 
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F. R. JBlake^ 
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172. nrri 'be weak [of eyes], despair.’ 

173. p::* («. p 'right, proper’). 

IVi. 3D ‘lying,’ Ps. cxvi. 11. 

175. {i-Mpf.,; a. n'7'2* n’!‘7| ‘ languishing,’ Dent, xxviii. 
32) 'be complete, ended, languish.’ 

176. ‘PDD ('l‘7(:;)’ Jer. x. S, n‘7p3 : ; hamld, ‘be sluggisli’) 

‘be foolish. ’f 

1-77. 'P D’rPl ‘1’® displeased, angry.’ 

178. |£)3 (|fl3 ‘hunger;’ .,,^3 |P3) ‘stretch out hungrily,’ Ezek. 

xvii. 7.1 

179. n“lP {pf. inipf.; iekrai) ‘dig.’ 

180. Pti/P nti/3 Esth. viii. 5, *11^3’ Eecl. xi. 0) ‘succeed, 

be suitable. ’f 

181. JlX*? (»3zp/.; ♦N‘?) ‘ become fatigued, lose courage.’ 

182. {^3'? (^'3‘p ■ ti'?’? ! 0*^7^ laMsa; Adlfl : 

lahsa) 'put on.’ 

183. pnP* (rrpD|2* npD|? ‘frenzy,’ 1 Sam. xix. 20;’ ( 3 _ 4 _J 

lahiqa 'be white, glowing’). 

184. ft*? ( fpih Jud. xix. 20, Job xvii. 2, a. p* D’J'? Neh. xiii. 

21) ‘spend the night.’ 

185. (a. Y'V) ‘scorn, scoff.’ 

186. IDP (id'?,’; T- I’d'?; iUmad) ‘leam.’ 

187. Jr^? «. DJS^J?: 'stntter’) 'mock.’ 

188. vr'? (’ir'? Job- ^i- 3 ; r'?’ Pr. XX. 25)^ 'speak in. a con- 

fused manner, speak without thinking. ’f . 

189. Ob. 16) ‘suck up.’f 

^ Of. Hoffman, ZAW. 3, 89. The reading is doubtful ; according to 
LXX, Syr. and Targ. we should read n^HD ^ assembly.’ 

T • ): 

“r*?! is perhaps to be read , and the forms referred to 

At. LitJ. 

2 Perhaps from , cf . Syr. 'Oi. as well as . 
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190. JKD* ‘refusing;’ ^ JKD ‘refuse’). 

191. nriQ* (mno ‘haste’). 

192. IDltD ('«?/. DID Ps. xxxviii. 17, xlvi. 3) Hotter.’ 

193. niD (nD» a. HD; H'D; ^nitta) ‘die.’ 

104. nfD’^ {<1* ntp* c. ph ‘exhausted [by hunger],’ Deut. 
xxxii. 24) . 

195. I^P^ ‘oppi'essor,’ Is. xvi. 4). 

190. ii'7D mbD’ ’DN'^D. a. K'^D. rTf<‘70: 

malfa) ‘be or become full.’ 

197. (nj^prt Lev. ii. 13, nfl'7P ‘salty, unfruitful laud;’ 
^-Lo malulba ‘be salty’) ‘salt’ tr,\ 

198. b'lD ftp?'; ,:yiJLo malilta) ‘sink down, wither.’ 

199. DDD («• Dp* ‘unlucky, despairing,’ Job Vi. 14) 

Is. X. 18. 

200. Di^D (DJ/p^ eL Di^p* rrpj/p ‘smooth;’ . n maHta 

‘have hair falling out ’) ‘ be small in amount, trivial.’ 

201. ppD* pp ‘foulness, mould,’ originally ‘foul, mouldy’). 

202. n'lD {ft, ni*lp* nnp ‘mbbed, crushed,’ Lev. xxi. 20) 

‘rub,’ Is. xxxviii. 21. f 

203. D'lD {inf, nD'^p Ezek. xxi. 16) ‘pluck out, smooth, 

sharpen.’ 

204. np^npv inf, np,a. np, r/-. Vnp*Dnhp, ny^p; 

J. L. T. nnD J marirta ; i marrd) ‘ be or 
become bitter.’ 


^ Perhaps to be read ppH pij . Cf. Perles, Analekten z, TexU ' 

oritiJc d. Alien TestamenfSj Mhnchen, 1895, p. 69 ; Duhm, Das Buch 
Jesaia, Gottingen, 1892, ad loc, 

® May be Mphal, 

® This form may be referred to pD ns ‘ bullock,’ 

the pausal form being used with the article ; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Hehr, Gr. §36, o. 
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F. R. Make, 
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205. n^p S-, inf. nnp’P. rrnsff'p) ‘anoint.’ 

206. pnZD Pr- ix- 1'?) pl^p) ‘1^® sweet.’ 

207. pw (p«p. n’fKp ‘despise.’ 

208. pNJ (!lp|<J» ,M) xxiv. 12, HpW* npJ<J) ‘ groan.’ 

209. -T. L. ‘ l)e soiled’) 

•• T T ■’ ; 

210. (n'7l3J) ‘l>o foolish, act foolishly,’ Pr. xxx. Ba.f 

T T : 

211. njij (HJ! Job xxiii. 5, a. ninp ‘ dawn,’ originally 

‘shining,’ Is. lix. 9) ‘shine.’ 

212. (ti'Jh impr. ‘appvoacli,’ 

213. :nj: ‘ willingi less;’ v-jcX3 naduha ‘be noble, active’) 

T T : • 

‘ impel to give willingly. ’ 

214. TlJ Gen, xxxi. 40 ; ‘lilJ ^ bate 5 nadda 

‘burn’) ‘flee.’ 

215. “nj nvi) ‘vow.’ 

216. Dnj (npn;i * npqj ; dh^ ; jv^j nahini(i) ‘roar,’ 

217. pnj (pni* Job vi. 5, xxx. 7; naJiiqa) ‘bray, cry 

out.’ 

218. “irrJ (mm Job hi. 4 ) ‘shine.’ 

219. TiJ (a. m’ Is. xvii. 11) ‘w'ander.’ 

220. nu* in. ‘beautiful’). 

221. nij) ^come to rest, rest.’ 

222. Is. vii. 2, inf. ‘ totter, tremble, move liitber 
and tbitber, wander.’ 

223. 11J* {a. *1J ‘lamp,’ originally ‘shining’). 

, 224. '7rj bi"') ‘flow.’ 

225. ('7ri;i’ . n'^qp ‘ possess, inberit.’ 

^ Of. Konig Lehrgeh., 2 , 1, 83. The reading is perhaps corrupt, ItXX 
and Targ. require * 7 ^ . 

^ Contracted from mm ‘ beautiful,’ probably Mphal participle of 

mN- 
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236. inj (n^ra* or nim* nnnj Jer. viii. 1 . 6 ; _^nalvlra; 

I'iil! nl]}.r<.i) ‘snort, blow,’ Jer. vi. 29. f 

237 . nm (nnv noJiil- nra* D’nm' 2 Kgs. vi. 9; 

nnj) ‘descend.’ 

228. (fjipj; f|!2.3; cf. natha) ‘drip.’ 

229. KDJ* («. KDJ* ‘ stricken ’) . 

• * X T : ' 

2;)o. HDj* {a. rrDJ* c. riDJ ‘ Hinitteai ’) . 

%*dl. HDJ* (<'A nbj* nnbj ‘lying straight aliead’). 

23^. Dj/J (np^j » 'ftaHrna) ^je agreeable.’ 

^33. ipj (nppJ ‘feiuale, ^JL3 naqlha ‘be lacer- 

ated, worn’) ‘bore, pierce.’ 

234. IpJ* {(t, IpJ ‘ sj^eckled ’) . 

235. Dpi nppj > nciqwui) ‘take vengeance.’ 

230. {pf. Lam. iii, 17; n<mk{) ‘forget.’f 

237. qj^>; npJ) ‘bite.’ 

238. bti/j impr, bt^) ‘take off, fall off or out.’ 

239. (np^J) ‘breathe violently,’ Is. xlii. 14. f 

240. pti^'j (p^>; pwy J, T. p^m) ‘kiss.’ 

241. (TjJfiri) ‘overflow, be poured out.’ 

242. fnj filJ xvi. 5) ‘give.’ 

243. *in.3 OJTl^ Job xxxvii. 1) ‘leap up [of heart].’ 

244. mo no^)) ‘turn aside.’ 

” T~ 

245. p‘7D (pDN' Ps. exxxix. 8; p*??) ‘ ascend. ’f 

246. niD (fTlpO Ex. xxvi. 12; sari/ja) ‘overhang, spread 

out freely.’ 

247. no («• ^p) ‘be refractory, rebellious.’ 

^ So Konig 2 . 1, 81/, 462, the doubling of the third consonant tak- 
ing the place of the lengthening of the characteristic vowel as in 

* round, ’fipp. D’j^p. • 

® An Aramaism, cf. Qesenins-Kautzsch, H'ebr. Or. § 19, / and § 66, e. 
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168 F, E, JUahe, 

248. ‘work, service;’ "‘obucla ‘be a slave’) 
‘work, serve.’ 

249. ^ahkf) ‘be thick, fat.’ 

250. ^(thka) ‘overflow; cross, pass over.’ 

251. (mj; ‘tlnckly Avoven’). 

252 . njj; aj;;iii Ez. xxiii. 5, v-# 

‘ desire, lust for.’ 

253. (a. ‘7j:^ ‘ round ;’ k0ila ‘hasten’), 

254. pp* ‘voluptuous pleasure,’ Gen. xviii. 12). 

255. (a, 1J7 ‘witness’) Jet. ‘cite as an example,’ Lam. ii, 

IB.f 

256. (m/. Is. xxx. 2.) ‘seek refuge. ’f 

257. *71^* (n‘7)r ‘ unrighteousness ’) . 

258. {a. iaffdrii ‘be jealous’) ‘awake.’ 

259. ffj/ {a. f kiziztd) ‘be strong.’ 

260. Iti; (il^W ‘help.’ 

261. 1 Sam. xxv. 14) ‘rush upon.’ 

262. exhausted.’ 

363. rr‘7r (pf-> '1^- ‘ leaves,’ originally ‘growing 

up ^aliicb ‘ be or become high, ascend ’) ‘ ascend, 
go up.’ ^ . 

264, t7)l Is. V. 14) ‘rejoice.’ 

365. 0*7^* (HD'pr ‘tMck darkness;’ b, i ycilum ‘be thick, 
dense ’) . 

' niar probably bears the same relation to adjectives of the form 
qatul as abstract nouns like adjectives of the form qatil^ 

r " ; 

cf. p. 152, The only other abstract of this form is Il'inD * 15, 

T ; 

which is probably corrupt : cf. Prof. Toy’s critical notes on the Hebrew 
text of Ezekiel, in The Sacred Boohs of the Old Testament ed. Prof. 
Haupt, p. 83, 1, 22. 

^ The verbal forms are doubtful ; the perfect be read as 

T r^T 

the adjective n$.!r- the impei'fect from flF- 
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266. (a. ^andla) ^ fatigue, 

exert oneself, labor.’ 

267. pDj; (a; pDi?* a. pbj^; ^cnnuqa; 3 

^be deep,’ Ps. xcii. 6,f 

268. {a, ‘ Q-ffcmiiiate (janija ‘be coy, coquet- 

tisli’). ^ 

269. ilJJ^ ^mhiia) ‘be pressed down, 

suffer.’ 

270. {a, ‘full of branches,’ Ezek. xix. 10). 

271. b'iT («• ‘ lazy, ^azila 

‘ stick together’). 

272. Difj/ xxxviii. 20, f>> ^aznma) ‘be 

strong, mighty.’ 

273. Dp;; {a. D'p:^. rrDp;;) ^deceive.’ 

274. npji; (a. np;; ‘banded, striped’) ‘bind,’ Gen. xxii. O.f 

275. pnr «•• ‘be sweet.’ 

276. mr* ("• nllj; ‘bare places,’ originally ‘bare, 

naked,’ Is. xix. 7, nn^’ -i~^ njif; ^ 5 ^ 

‘ariia). 

277. (®- ‘ unch'curacised ;’ garilu) ‘circumcise,’ 

Lev. xix. 23. f 

278. D“ir* («• ‘ naked ’).“ 

279. Dir* (npir ‘heap’). 

280. Dir (fipij;^: (.yt ^arimia) ‘be sly, crafty.’ 

281. fj^'r «• ‘smoke.’ 

' Of. construct plural of ‘fearing.’ 

* Denominative from ‘ branch.’ 

3 Denominative from ‘ foreskin.’ 

T ir 

Secondary stem made on the basis of Di’r ‘ naked’ from nr- 
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283. {a. Jer. xxii. 3, Is. xxxviii. 14) 

‘.oppress.’ 

383. Job XV. 39; cf. '■athila ‘be much’) ‘be 

ricli.’ 

3S4. Ps. xxxi. 11) ‘be grieved, waste away.” 

385. (n. Kzek. .xxvii. 19) ‘be smooth,’ .Ter. v. 3S.f 

28 G. pn;; (pwv «■ pni^. pnj;; pn^: , x » '‘dtaqa) 

‘advance, become old.’ 

287. nri.j^ ‘iw-’ 

288. tyji) or Gen. xxxii. 18) ‘meet.’ 

289. rnfl (il/’i fMm [impr.]) ‘redeem.’ 

290. J111£3 Mai. iii. 30) ‘spring, skip.’ 

291. infi (irrfl» . >mp|) Jer. ii, 19) ‘tremble, fear.’ 

293. “IDS 1 Sam. xix. 10) ‘get away, escape. ’f 

293. {a. D’0‘73 and □♦Cp’pQ' . 

‘ escape/ Ezek. yii. 16*f 

294. njli] ‘vanish’) ‘turn, depart.’ 

295. DD^D (1D3 Ps. xii. 2) ‘cease, vanish.’f 

296. -1V3 ^urge.’ 

297. (1*13 {pf"i ^Cf J f((rla) ‘be fruitful, bloom.’ 

298. WS2 1 Sam. xix. 24; J. ‘takeoff (clothes), 

plunder.’ 

299. (‘ins open, simple, inexperienced.’ 

300. nyi (cc, (* 15 ^* isrum. v. 21 ) ‘swell upj’lSTum, v. 27. f 

^ Professor Haupt compares this word with Assyrian asdsu ‘ be 
grieved/ cf. Delitzsch HW. 151. 

Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. §44, d, Eonig, LeJirgeb, 2 , 1 , 510, 
and Stade, Lehrb. §77, h, regard the ^ as a phonetic modification of a, 

® Cf . Barth, NominaTb, §112. The scriptio plena is perhaps due to 
the influence of the synonymous £ 3 ^* 75 . Olshausen, Lehrb, §180, and 

.. ’ 

Lagarde, Tiber s,, 85, regard the form as a diminutive like the Arabic 
qutail. 
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301. pllf (p'lV?. npp’tf: J. L. T. pnV: ^adqa) ‘be 

proper, right, righteous.’ 

30a. inV* («•■ ‘ gold-colored paldht ‘be blackish- 

red’). 

303. nilf (inw Is. .Xlii. 11, nnw ‘cry for Joy.’t 

|T : • T T ; 

304. “lllf ‘pi’t^ss together, close up.’ 

305. nV niffl lleut. ii. 9) ‘attack, distress.’ 

» *- T 

300. TIV nif'D ‘form.’ 

“ T“ 

307. tltllf Lam. iv. 7, <i. fl^) white, bright, clear.’f 

308. ' Jtllf* (rtjn^* InJD^ ‘stench,’ Jo. ii. ‘JO). 

309. pni? (phV!: dahi/cay ‘laugh.’ 

310. («. “ihlf* nllhlf ‘white,’ JuJ. v.,10). 

311. n*?!; (nn‘71^. paluha) ‘be successful, 

succeed, come upon.’ 

3ia. ‘^‘7^ 3 Kgs. xxi. IJ, Jor. xix. 3) ‘tingle.’ 

313 . am (’npv- smy am. am. zamfa) 

‘ be thirsty. ’ 

314. (nflJlf ‘skein,’ Is. xxii. 18) ‘wind.’ 

315. i^a‘lda) ‘giwup, advance, 
stride.’ 

316. Is. xxxiii. 12 ‘ carry, bear, suffer ’) 

‘be carried away ’[?].f 

317. iinpr. Jer. xxii. 20, UpVViLS-.-- 

iicdiqa) cry oxrt.’ 

318. “\m J®'’- J®i'- 3, xlviii. 

4; J. L. T. yr)£; pc/.^WY^, g>a{jiaxi) ‘be small, 

sT 

mean.’ 

319. “ni? nv , IV’ , inf. “IV - «• “tV) ‘ be pressed together, nar- 

row. ’ 


J Cf. Wright, Comp. Qram,^ p. 63, 
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F. 11. .Blake, 
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320. Dip* (lipip* nnpip ‘what is before, origin,’ ilDlp* 

^tXS qadima ‘be bold, arrive at’). 

321. £i/lp ('It^/pp. tj/lpS «. ti'lp '■d.naeam,' a. {i?lp; 

qaihmi) ‘ be holy. ’ • » 

322. nnp hip) ‘become dhlL’ 

323. tJ'lp (ptS'p* Is. xxix. 21) ‘lay snares. ’f 

324. [Dp Wp£3p. I^pn). </. [bp: ^ [Dp: qatina) 

‘ be small, trifling. ’ 

325. ^'7p (l‘7p. ‘7p[.> «■ “^p- nppp ‘.curse’) ‘be light, swift, 

of little account. ’ 

326. “^Qp (^*7pp Is. xix. G; J 4._3 qamila ‘be full of lice’) 

‘wither.’ 

327. KJp* hlWp ‘passion, jealousy’). 

328. DDp inJipDpln Ezek. xiii. 23; T. DDp’) ‘divine.’ 

329. iDp* iiTlDp ‘fear,’ Ezek. vii. 25; iDp ‘bristle up;’ 

pi qafidci). 

330. f|lfp* Olflip ‘bending, breaking ’[?], Jo. i. 7; l d ’i 

gapf/’a ‘be weak, broken’). 

331. IVp (l^p.lVpJl. a. IVp* «• ")Vp; ^ qapura, qa^ira) 

‘be short.’ 

332. iilp (J<lp[, mf. n«lp* DKlpp') ‘meet.’ 

333. Dip (n21p. Dlp[. Dip. inf. IDlp. a. Dip. a. Dip. 

•Iplp* HDlp; Dip: qaTiiba^ qariha ; 

4*Cfl! qarba) ^ a2)23roacIi/ 

334. mp a, H'lp* fTIp Deut. xxiii, 

11; Icujiia ^meet’) ‘meet.’ 

335. mp (n/l'lp ‘baldness’) ‘shave.’ 

336. D’lp fDlp:^f Ezek. xxxvii. 8) ‘be drawn over.’f 

' Of. Gesenius-Kantzsch, JPebr. Gr, §§ 24, e ; 45, d. 

® Perhaps to be read as Niphal ' 
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337. (a. ‘Ip ‘cold;’ ‘be cold ^^lyjtiarra), 

338. n^yp (np^pri is. xxxli. 3) ‘be sharp [of ears].’f 

339. nSi^p ‘bollard, severe.’ 

340. MNn /';?/. rr^K*! Ezek. xxviii. 17, a. 

T — . ]- V T 

f. nj<1 .Tob X. 15; CM; rg’/«) ‘see.’ 

341. els'll ‘be or become much.’ 

- - T T : 

342. :}T\ inf^ ):n Gen. xlix. 23) ‘ shoot ’[‘?].f 

343*. nin ‘increase, become 

great. ’ 

344. (inf. 1^0 with.’ 

345. 1^0^) ‘crouch clown, lurk.’ 

340. m itnUmj^r. ntf}^ rrMT; k’ np) ‘be excited, aroixsed.’ • 

347. rjv («• ilXT ‘peacefiil, quiet,’ Ps. xxxv. 2^0). 

348. SJ'.jn (n^lT Ps. Ixiv. 3; -^i-i ty'J-lJ) ‘be aroused, 

in restless motion,’ Ps. ii. l.f 

349. “n“l {inf. T1 Is. xly. 1) joi. ‘tread down, subdue.’ 

350. inm 3nT Pr. vi. 3; J. L. T. n»m ; 

rahiha ‘fear’) ‘be proud, violent to; urge.’ 

351 . nn [impf, a. n}"). nn‘i:-=’ n"]; ruiiila / 

rauhi) ‘drink to satiety, be satisfied with drink.’ 

352. rm dob xxxii. 20, rauilui) ‘become 

wide, pleasant.’ 

353. UT) {inf. DIT Dt^t) Ezek. x, 17; Hib. Ar. D^) ‘be or 

become high.’ 

4 

354. nfl (nn* nn ‘lean ’ rad/dia ‘ become lean ’) ‘make 

V T T T O y ^ 

vanish ’[?], Zeph. ii. 11. f 

355. p (». fn ‘prince,’ Pr. xiv. 28; ‘ be heavy ’) 

2 :>t. ‘prince.’ 


J Cf. p. 169, ft. nt. 1. 

^ Perhaps corrupt, cf. Perles, Analecten^ p. 61. ' 
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350. Dm (7|Pp*1K Ps. xviii. 2; >®-*’ Dm: raldina, 

raliima ; cf. F°cbCi ratilmi) ‘love.’f 

357. pn (fm’. fm- Inf. mm; ‘wasli.’ 

358 . pm (pD“)’.- P*^T "'• 

pm: CA'il’: re(i( 2 <t) ‘l)e or l)ecoiue. distant.’ 

359. DD“I (1DDT Jol) xxiv. 8, u. DD1 Jol> viii. l(i; DD“1 : 

It : • T t 

k^Ld^ Ya{lhu^ ratuhf ; raiha) M.)6 wet, moist. ’f 

3G0. pn* {a, pn ‘empty, vain’). 

3G1. , rrap^; :35n; rauha; 

^CM; lerkah ‘iind;’ Ass. Irkah) ‘ride.’ 

3G2. pDT (13T, vnf, Tj*!, a, Tj*!; Umihhu}) ‘betliin, 
fine, weak.’ 

363. DD^ {pf- 10'!^ Job xxiv. 24) ‘rise up, become liigb.’f 
3G4. pT ‘cry out aloud, rejoice.’ 

3G5. :ij;T orp, a.. ij;p; raylha, raguha; 

cf. C^dl rehba) ‘be hungry.’ 

3GG. *1^1 Ps. civ. 32, > COAi o*e‘da) ‘ tremble. ’f 

307. nn (pf, wipf,/C0^l reHa) ‘tend, 23asture.’ 

368. Di^l (Di;pp "I'oar.’ 

369. (;;p, m/: ;i;p, ;^p) ‘be bad, evll.’ 

370. raPjsa, but rcdikf) ‘be shaken, 

tremble.’ 

371. Job xli. 22) ‘be spread out.’^f 

372. rrSI {^hapf,^ a, Hfip) ‘sink down, be limp.’ 

373. n^n [pf^'i pleased, like.’ 

374. npn Oppp npp; J. Dpi) ^rot.’ 


* Cf. Lane, Lexicon^ Part III, p. 1141a. 

2 The daghesh may be affeetuosum, and the form, therefore, an ti per- 
fect from Q'll (353). So Stade, Lehrb. §§413, e; 138,* 6. 

^Usually translated ‘spread out’ tr. The meaning ‘be spi'eadouf 
suits the context just as well, and agrees better with the intransitive 
form. 
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375. DpT (HDpT ‘ somethiug variegated ‘worker in varie- 
gated stuffs.’ 

37G. pp*^* p*1 Hliiiij’ as ado. ‘only;’’ raqUita"- ‘be 

tilin’). 

377. vmrigliteous, wicked.’ 

378. :!;5tpb a. 

Salji^a) ‘be s<atisiied (with food), have 

enough.’ 


379. /iJjj'’ {iiupf.-, Up) ‘become great, grow.’ 

380. "IW IIos. xii. 5) ‘striYe.’f 

381. nia' 1 Ch. XX. 3) ‘saw.’t 

382. pne' (pnW^; miqa) ‘laugh.’ 

383. Exr. iv. 6; T. |pD’) ‘oppose.’ 

384. -)DCJ> npjy ‘ reward, i>ay;’ ^^Ji^'Sakira- ‘be liberal’) ‘hire.’ 

385. rrp^. «. hd^- onpt?') ‘ rejoice.’ 
380. 

sa/iiU() ‘hate.’ 

3H7. (a. tliyp ‘barley,’ originally ‘liairy;’ 

i^a^ira ‘be hairy’) ‘shudder.’ 

388. ‘burning’) ‘burn’^Jr. 

389. pnsi^* {a. ph^* D^ppi^ ‘red;’ ktriqa ‘become 

bright, filled up, red’). 

390. :im QNT!’ J- T. :3W; ^^aHba ‘be satisfied 

with drinking’) ‘di-aiv [water].’ 

391. nw') ‘roar.’ 

- . . T T : 

392. r?N^ 0*11X12^ Pr. i. 27) ‘be devastated,’ Is. vi. 11. f 

.. T • : ' : "- ; • - ; t : t t : 

ies'^al; Ass. ifal) ‘ask.’ 


* Of. Lane, Lexicon^ Part III, p. 1130 a, top. 
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394. (nnN^' ‘remainder, remnant;’ 
over,’ 1 Sam. xvi. 11. f 

395. ni3ty {pf., iinpr., ilOt^ ‘captivity’) 




sa'ira) ‘ remain 


‘carry into cajitiv- 


ity. ’ 

396. Lev. xxvi. 34) ‘stop, rest.’ 

397. ‘go astray, err.’ 

398. Dent, xxviii. 30) ‘lie with.’f 

399. ‘burning,’ Kgs. xix. 20) pt, p., ‘burnt,’ 

400. nW {inf. Josb. ii, 10) ‘turn.’ 

401. {^i'^npf^ CL nil^* ‘]3lain,’ originally ‘level,’ 

Gen. xiv. 5; sm^nia) ‘be like, equal,’ 

402. 5. ‘ cry for lielp’). 

403. mtif a. ‘ bend down, be bent down, depressed. ’ 


404. DW' (tOrrt^'L nipD^'K Hos. v. 2 ) ‘slaughter.’ 

405. nnB^' {a. ‘become black,’ Job xxx. 30.) 

406. n’B'' Jud. V. 1) ‘sing.’ 

407. :3Db'' inf- ‘2‘2p , riiDty' ‘ pouring 

out;’ wnaA/ 535^; rttlfl* mhha) ‘lie, recline.’ 

408. mti/ and s., f/. D^nDt^) ‘forget.’ 

409. {ifif. Jer. v. 26) ‘sink, go down, bend down.’ 

410. '7DB'' ‘73^'J^; L. T. ‘^DD, ‘?’:Dn: J.XJ thaJcila) 

‘become childless.’ 

411. \2Uf (pB^'- a. p^‘; pt^) ‘dwell, inhabit.’ 

413.- -IDB^' inf. Hag. i. 6; sakira-, Atid: 

sakra) ‘become drunk.’ 

’ Probably a secondary nominal derivative from an adjective “IKB'*- 

® The form is hardly correct, being a combination of the abso- 

.. 

lute and construct forms ; the proper reading is probably the construct 
ni^ (so Hanpt). 

^ The imperfect f7^> is best considered as belonging to the Niphal 
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413. Tb^ a. ni‘7^': bp', Jou saliia) ^be 

tranquil, safe.’ 

414. idlp] Eccl. ii. 19 ; ; ia_JLw salita^ 

salnta ^be firm, sharp, prevail’) Haile over.’ 

415. tb^ ‘plunder’) ‘plunder.’ 

410. did'' > did, «. did-, '>=^ did-, ,v_JL.*v 

naUma) ‘be complete, unharmed.’ 

41?’. Dw (nap 2 ^'. ndt ^, «. wod, nootj'') ‘ be amazeel, tleso- 

T 1” T - *• ’• T T T : 

late. ’ 

4:18. Dent, xxxii. 15, a. Gen. 

xxvii. 28, 39; samma) ‘be fat.’ 

419. vw* ^V* i®. xxx. 

19; T. scuni^a) ‘hear.’ 

420. (n^P^ ‘whispering,’ Ex. xxxii. 25; cf. J 0 . 4 .-CO ^cini- 
i<j(t ‘speak quickly and indistinctly’). 

421. (n‘lp^* Ps. cxli. 3) ‘watch, keep, protect.’ 

422. ‘stamping [of horses],’ Jer. 
xlvii. 3). 

423 . ^t^d'bi:id, "iQd^, inf. 'lt:^d, n^Sid. ti'iSid;''^ ^lid-, 

.. T - ; ' - : T •• : t : • : 

sajila^ safulc^ ‘be or become low.’ 

424. ‘abundance’). 

425. xxvi. 13) ‘be beautiful, please,’ Ps. xvi. 
6).t 

426. ipd («• l^d ‘almond tree,’ originally ‘waking;’ T. 

ipd). ‘be awake, watch.’ 

427. pld (Hp”!!?': E. T. pntJ^') ‘hiss, whistle.’ 

428. nnP' il^f, ’'ildii, A^*?: satia) ‘drink.’ 


' Cf. J^p , DPPp ‘ small.’ 
12 
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42-9. nrw Ps. xlix. 15, Ixxiii. 9) ‘set; bejilaced.’f 

430. DKn Ps. cxix. 20; L. T. ‘desire.’ 

431. DDil (DP) - irnpf. Ditl’N and «■ DPI) ‘be .complete, 

I)erfect.’ 

432. ‘7£)ri* {<!■■ ‘insipid,’ n‘?0Pl = tafila ‘ become 

ill-smelling ’). 

**4B3. (v{f- ‘languisli.’ 


2. THE MEANING OF THE INTRANSITIVE VERB. 

The great majority of the intransitive vei'bs in Hebi'cw denote 
a physical or mental condition, e. g. ‘be dry,’ ‘bo 

low,’ ay ‘fear,’ ‘love’; a passage into such a condition, 

e. g. ‘ increase, become great, ’ tf?)! ‘ succeed ’ ; or a 

change of condition, e. g. ‘perish,’ ‘wake.’ All of 

these come under the general category of verbs of being and 
becoming, for which the terra ‘ stative ’ may be emirloyed. 
Such verbs are ISTos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, 20, 30, 
33, 36, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 60, 58, 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, 07, 68, 

69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 

94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 110, 

111, 113, 115, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 120, 127, 128, 

130, 131, 132, 134, 137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 144, 145, 149, 150, 

155,- 156, 158, 169, 160, 162, 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 176, 176, 

177, 180, 181, 184, 185, 192, 193, 196, 198, 200, 204, 200, 
207, 209, 210, 211, 218, 221, 222, 232, 236, 247, 249, 262, 258, 

259, 262, 264, 267, 269, 272, 275, 280, 281, 283, 284, 285, 286, 

291, 295, 297, 299, 300, 301, 307, 311, 312, 313, 315, 316(?), 
318, 319, 321, 322, 324, 325, 320, 331, 336, 338, 339, 341, 343, 

346, 348, 360, 351, 352, 353, 356, 358, 369, 362, 363, 365, 366, 

309, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 385, 386, 387, 392, 

394, 390, 401, 403, 405, 408, 410, 411, 412, 413, 410, 417, 418, 

423, 425, 426, 429, 430, 431, 433. 


’ A modification of IPlty from ‘put,’ after the analogy of 

•> T 

verbs mediae geminatee. Similar forms are from f*)^ ‘despise,’ 
from PTID ‘ daub. ’ 
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Those steins from which only derivatives are made, no form 
of the Qa.l occuiTing (marked * in the list), and the following, 
occurring only as participle or infinitive, viz. : Nos. 13, ^7, 42, 
109, 174, 199, 355, 375, 399, do not give direct evidence as to 
the meaning of tlie verb, although meanings similar to those 
discussed above are indicated by the derivatives. 

Of tliosc verl)s which have not distinctly stative meaning 
many are to be regarded as belonging to the transitive ty 2 )e. 

1) In a number of stems, verbs with transitive form and active 
meaning have intransitive derivatives. In the majority of cases 
these derivatives point more or less surely towards the existence 
of a verb of intransitive form and stative meaning alongside of 
the transitive active verb, just as in the case of ‘cut off,’ 

‘ be cut off, be short;’ e. g. Hip-? ^perforata,, female ’ indi- 
cates the possibility of the former existence of a verb ilpJ* ‘ 

jnerced, perforated’: such are Nos. 19, 43 (cf. p. 180) 51, 52 (cf. 
p. 180) 55, 77, 91, 178, 197 {a impf. due to the guttural), 202, 
213, 233, 248, 255, 274, 277, 314, 335, 354, 384, 388, 415. 

In a few cases the apparently intransitive derivatives belong 
to the active verbs. In No. 404 the form in Nos. 129, 

2G0, 395, the form n^tOp^ and in Nos. 203, 205, 357, 421, the 
form nto- is used to make abstract nouns of action: the use 

T : }t 

of these forms, which are regularly confined to intransitive 
verbs, has been extended in these few cases to the transitive 
verb. In No. 31 the adjective or participle |in| is best con- 
sidered a form gatdl^ which is not a special intransitive form in 
Hebrew. In No. 239 ‘breath’ is perhajDS simply a con- 

T T : 

Crete noun. Those verbs which have a imperfects owe these 
forms to the influence of the gutturals. 

2) In the verbs media3 infirmm Nos. 81, 244, 304, 305, 306, 380, 
381, 406, the a of the shortened imperfect is due to the guttural 
1 which is in all cases the final stem-consonant. ^ The intransi- 


^ It is to be noted that in all these cases the first stem-consonant is a 
sibilant. The only other verbs mediae infirmae with final which make 
shortened mper/ecits, viz.: 'sojourn,’ ‘fear,’ have the transi- 

tive form 
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tive forms of ISTos. 9, 15, 43, 5‘^, 57, 123, 154, 215, 349, and 
(287) ‘ pray ’ (of. ^atara ^ sacniice ’) are probably to 

be explained in the same way. 

3) In the verbs Nos. 24, 179, 289 the only evidence as to 
the originality of the intransitive forms is furnished by the sub- 
junctive of the cognate verbs in Ethiopic. These intransitive 
subjunctive forms are rare, in every case the transitive form 
being more common, and are probably due simply to the fact 
that in Ethiopic the transitive verbs have a tendency to assume 
the intransitive form in the subjunctive.^ 

4) The feminine imperatives of Nos. 53 and (>3, viz. : >(lj| ‘ drive 

forth,’ Mic. iv. 10, ‘ tread,’ Mic. iv. 13, both occur after 

an imperative of the active form, viz. : 

the apparent intransitive forms are no doubt due to dissimi- 
lation, standing for cf. foi’ms like DlDIpJ for 

5) The following also belong to the transitive type, viz, : 11. 

eat,’ originally of ti'ansitive form in the imperfect, as is 

shown by ia?hulu^ Ass. ekiil ; the (t of the 

imperfect is probably due to dissimilation, iohal^ < "^lokol^ cf. 

‘ go ’ nP^zal < the original characteristic vowel 

of the imperfect being e <i as is shown by the imperative 

54. ‘ roll;’ the only intransitive form un2^7\ is perhaps 

a shortened imperative Piel fi*om 

* Some transitive verbs like ; qdbara ‘bury,’ 5 qcitala ‘kill,’ 
make in rare instances an a subjunctive, and in the modern dialects 
Amharic, Tigre, and Tigrifia all subjunctives have the a form. Cf. 
Pi'aetorius, Die Aniharisehe Spmehe, Halle, 1879, p. 217: Oram, d, 
Tigrina Spr,, Halle, 1871, p. 276; E. Littmann, Das Vevbum d. Tigre 
Spr. ZA, xiv, p. 15. 

2 Cf. Stade, Le/irb., §599, 5. 

The characteristic e of the imperfects of verbs e. g. , 

etc., seems to be due also to dissimilation, cf. but 

‘ seize.’ 

^ Cf . Stade, op. cit, § 592, d. 
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140. ‘ throw [lots] this verb is a by-form of transitive 

HT » IT being inodifiecl from just as from ; cf. 
(429). 

242. jnj ‘give;’ the only intransitive form is in the col- 
location ‘we will givetli.ee;* the characteristic a is a 

phonetic modi li cation of the more original i due possibly to the 
following a vowel, 

2(il. £0T ‘rush upon;’ the of the imperfect is due to the 
influence of the guttural J/- 

400. ^return;* the single apparently intransitive form 

inf. '2W is probably incorrectly pointed, perhaps on account of 
the defective writing.^ 

The remaining verbs are more or less readily referable to a 
stative basis/ viz. : 

1) Verbs indicating perceptions of the senses, the idea of 

these verbs being, not the active exercise of the perception, 
but the condition of the subject while exercising it, viz. : (135) 
DJ;D ‘taste* tr,, (340) HK*! ‘see/ (419) ‘hear;’ (328) 

DDp ‘ divine ’ is probably also to be classed here. 

2) Verbs of flowing, overflowing, and dripping, siiice they 

indicate conditions rather than actions, viz. : (158) ‘ flow 

[of blood],’ (224) ‘flow,’ (228) qtjj ‘drip,’ (241) "|nj 
‘ overflow, be poured out,’ (250) ‘overflow.’ 

3) Verbs of motion .which indicate a change of state like 
‘perish,’ DDN ‘be no more,’ viz.: (40) HID ‘flee,’ (75) 
‘go, dejDart, vanish,’ (76) “|5n ‘turn, overturn, flee/ 

(292) ‘get away, escape,’ (294) nj£) ‘turn,’ (397) ‘go 
astray;’ in these verbs the emphasis was originally on the idea of 
change of condition ; however, has come to be in its 

ordinary use simply a verb of motion ‘ go ’ ; in the stem 
there may have been originally two verbs, e. g. TjAH ‘ overturn, 
destroy,’ and r|S(T ‘be overturned, destroyed’ as in the stem 

nyp. 


^ Cf. Stade, Lehrh. §619f. 

® Of. Steinthal-Misteii, Characteristih d. hauptsdehlichsten Typen d. 
Spraohh.j p. 458. 
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4) Verl)s of appToaelmm and meetmg, tlie original idea being 
Ho be or become near, come in contact witli,’ viz.: bios. 212, 
288, 332, 333, 334. 

5) Verbs meaning Ho be in or to assume a certain position,’ 

the stative idea being more original, viz. : (41) ^ kneel,’ 

(49) nnJ ‘bend down,’ (344) Hie with,’ (345) Hie 
down, crouch,’ (301) DDT Hide, mount,’ (407) DDlI^' Hie, 
recline,’ (409) Hsink, go down, bend down.’ 

6) Verbs denoting various kinds of cries and modes of speech, 
which may be spoken of as verbs of totteram,ee, e. g. pVf ‘ ery 
out, ’ prrif ‘ laugh ’ : these are to be considered similar to verbs 
which denote an emotional state, such as Heai’,’ tliOW H*e- 
joice,’ since an emotion and its expression are closely connected 
in the minds of a primitive people; they are IsTos. 18, 50, 80, 
188, 208, 216, 217, 226, 303, 309, 317, 364, 368, 382, 391, 427. 
Here also is probably to be classed (187) Jr*? ‘mock,’ cf. Syriac. 

7) Verbs which indicate various actions of the lips, mouth, 

and throat, such as sucking, licking, swallowing, etc. : these 
verbs must have referred originally to the specihc quality of the 
action, rather than to the action as such; they are (34) r'7:i 
‘swallow,’ (148) pr Huck,’ (189) Hip’ (if it is not 

rather Pl‘7), (237) ‘bite.’ Here are also pro])ably to be 

classed (428) nDt^ Hlrink,’ and (240) ‘kiss.’ 

8) The following verbs, which are best considered individually, 
viz. : 

13. ^'7i< ‘learn,’ originally ‘be or become accustomed to,’ 
cf. Arabic. 

29. NID ‘enter, come,’ to be connected with the preposition 
D Hn,’ originally perhaps ‘ be or become inside ’ then to ‘ enter, 
come.’ 

32. flCDD ‘trust,’ indicates a condition of the mind like DiTi^ 

‘ love.’ 

35. ‘rule over, possess,’ denominative from ‘lord,’ 

meaning originally ‘be lord, ruler.’ 

74. inti ‘honor, take the part of,’ to be regarded like (33). 

90. ‘bind;’ the single intransitive form indicates a 

characteristic of the deity, jySn’’) ‘ he wounds and 

hinds np,’ and to this fact its intransitive form may be due. 
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98. NCOn ‘sill,’ originally 'be without, miss’ like i 

liafa. 

107. Don ‘iict violently to, hurt,’ originally 'be violent,’ 
cf. Arabic. 

118. Difn ‘hew;’ the original idea of the verb was probably 
that of continuous action which is analogous to state; the idea 
of simple action, however, has prevailed, the forms of the verb 
being regularly transitive. 

133. fHD 'grind,’ ])robably to be regarded as the pi’eceding 
verb. 

13(j. ‘tear, rend;’ the single intransitive form that 

occurs indicates a quality, viz. : ' a wolf that ravens, 

a ravening wolf,’ and may hence be regarded as stative. 

146. “l'?’ ‘ bear,’ referred originally to the condition of the 
mother: the idea of action, however, seems to have prevailed, 
nearly all of the forms being transitive. 

IGI. 'lay snares,’ denominative from ti/p^ 'fowler,’ 

meaning originally ‘be a fowler.’ 

104. *1*1^ ‘descend;’ the intransitive imperfect forms ai-e used 
either in the idiom 'descend in tears’ used of the eye, Jer. ix. 
17, xiii. 17, xiv. 17, Lam. iii. 48, where the verb is practi- 
cally equivalent to 'be full of tears’ or 'be full;’ 

or they stand in pause, 2 Sam. xxii. 10, Ps. xviii. 10, Pr. xxx. 
4, Job xvii. 10, where the a may be regarded as due to the 
influence of the T, which was perhaps more strongly guttural 
in this position. When the verb means simply 'descend,’ the 
forms are regularly transitive. 

106. 'inherit,’ originally 'be heir.’ 

38a. ‘ put on,’ originally 'be dressed, clothed.’ 

186. 'learn,’ originally be or become accustomed to,’ 

cf. (12). 

214. nj 'flee,’ perhaps originally 'dislike, hate,’ cf. Syriac 
and Jo qaliia ' hate, leave.’ 

219. 'wander,’ referred originally to the condition of 
the subject, cf. (222) ‘totter, tremble, move hither and 
thither, wander.’ 

225. ‘possess, inherit,’ refers to a condition of the sub- 
ject,, cf. (166). 
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^27. nilJ ^descend/ perhaps to be connected with the verb 
niJ ^ come to rest,’ meaniiig originally be or become at rest,’ 
‘settle down,’ then ‘descend.’ 

335. DpJ ‘ take vengeance,’ originally ‘ be revengeful,’ 

338. Hake off, fall off or out;’ the oiiginal meaning of 

the intransitive forms was ‘ 1 ) 0 taken off, removed’ then ‘fall off.’ 

243. “iriJ Heap up [of heart],’ may refer to condition, rather 
than action, or the a of the imperfect may be dixe to the 

345. p‘7D ‘ ascend;’ the single form which occurs is doubtless 
an Aramaism ; the verb may have meant originally ‘ be or become 
high,’ cf. (263). 

246. n“)D ‘overhang, sjoread out freely,’ perhaps originally 
‘be abundant, overflow.’ 

256. n^ *‘seek refuge;’ if the intransitive infinitive is .not 
simply due to assonance with the following word, viz. : 

rtr“)s nro:? ‘to seek refuge in the refuge of Pharaoh,’ it is 

to be considered as similar to (32) n£0!3 ‘trust;’ cf. nDH Heek 
refuge, trust,’ 

363. rr‘7r ‘ascend, go up,’ originally ‘be or become high, 
cf. Arabic. 

366. *70^ ‘fatigue, exert oneself, work,’ originally ‘be fa- 
tigued by hard work,’ then simply ‘work.’ 

273. ‘deceive,’ originally ‘be crooked, deceitful,’ cf, 

deiivatives. 

282. pJJ^J^ ‘ oppress;’ the original meaning was probably ‘be 

strong, violent,’ cf. derivatives, (107), and Ass. eUqu ‘be strong, 
mighty.’ 

'290. SJ^*1£3 ‘spring, skip;’ if the single intransitive form is 
not due to some phonetic modification, originally ‘be lively.’ 

393. ‘escape,’ originally ‘remain alive,’ cf. Ass. haldtu 
‘ live.’ 

296. ‘urge;’ the original meaning may have been ‘be 
hard upon,’ the verb being then like (107), (282), or the a of 
the imperfect may be due to the 1 * 

298. ^ take off [clothes] ;’ the single intonsitive form is 

perhaps to be explained similarly to (182), originally ‘be un- 
dressed, stripj^ed.’ 

. 323. Hay snares;’ is probably to be amended 

from (161) 
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342. mi*! ‘slioot;’ the single doubtful intransitive form is 
usually so translated. If the form is correct, the meaning may 
be different; the verb is used intransitively and therefore may 
have -had a stative meaning ; it is perhaj)S to be connected with 
:j: 3T ‘ be great.’ On the other hand the text may be corrupt. 

3G7. Hend, pasture,’ denotes an occupation, which is 

similar to a condition. ; 

383. ‘oppose,’ originally ‘to be an adversary, be 

opposed to.’ 

390. ‘draw [watex'],’ perhaps originally ‘have sufficient 

water,’ like (351) m‘1, cf. Arabic. 

393. ‘ ask,’ peihaps originally ‘ desire;’ at least it is to 

be classed with verbs of ‘ desiring.’ 

398. ‘lie with;’ the vocalization of the single intransi- 

tive form is that of the Qe7^e ; it is possible, however, that 
the verb has originally stative meaning like ‘ lie, bo in a 

reclining position,’ then ‘lie with.’ 

414. ^ i*ule over,’ originally indicated a condition, of. 

Arabic. 

In these verbs with more or less active meanings, which are 
to be referred to a stative basis, it is to be noticed that in a 
large number of cases the verb has prevailingly transitive form, 
intransitive forms being comparatively few. The general ten- 
dency for verbs of the inti'ansitive type to pass over to the 
active (cf. p. 196) has here been aided by the meaning. Theoreti- 
cally the majoxnty of these verbs may be regarded as denoting 
either a condition or an action, and their inti^ansitive forms may 
be explained as due to the fact that they, like those verbs which 
have undoubtedly stative meaning, were originally looked upon 
as denoting conditions by the primitive Semites. 

Vei’bs which have ti’ansitive forai regularly denote- action of 
some sort, e. g, N“;3 ‘ create, ’ nn ^kill,’ np*! ‘pierce,’ mS 

‘cut,’ ‘ do, make,’ ‘go out,’ ‘kneel down,’ 

‘ creep,’ etc., but thei'e ai*e a number of verbs with transitive 
form, or at least with no decisive inti'ansitive foi'm, that have 
meanings similar to those of the intransitive verbs. Excluding 
vei'bs 5 which have only one type of inflection, and vei'bs 
mediae inflrmge, almost all of which have transitive form without 
regard to meaning, these verbs are the following ('«??j.?/. =imper- 
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feet in a; other abbreviations, etc., as in the previous list; the 
numbering is consecutive to that of this list), viz. : 

434. IflK ‘remain behind.’ 

435. ‘7n:3 ‘be disgusted,’ 

436. in!3 imjyf. ‘choose’ 

437. ‘rest, be still’ b'lljln; 

ieb(cd). 

438. ‘lam anointed,’ Ps. xcii. 11; probably to be 
read ’jni‘v’3) ‘aiaoiiit.’ 

439. Tlil ‘hail.’ 

440. pin ‘lighten’ (J. L. pn:3 ‘shine’). 

441. yu ‘depart, die.’ 

442. ‘ Stream forth.’ 

443. ‘ready, ripe,’ Is. xviii. 5) ‘complete, make 
ready.’ 

444. *1QJ1 ‘complete, be complete.’ 

445. ‘7j;j| im})/. ‘ abominate. ’ 

446. i^npf. ‘shake, totter.’ 

447. D^J ‘be crushed.’ 

448. 'IJn ‘brood, hatch’ (J. L. T. ‘heap up, collect’). 

449. t]p“l ‘drip’ f|p“l). 

450. ‘become green.’ 

451. ppn ‘shine.’ 

452. PS*! ‘be foolish, godless.’ 

453. *7^ ‘ fear ’ (Vu? '7np). 

454. lit ‘remember’ (h? dhahara; zakara.^ 

subj. onceJ&'HhCi i^zkar^). 

455. DDf ‘think, plan’ (>®*p DtJ ‘hum, sound’). 

456. nut ‘despise, spurn’ [.^'^zani]}a ‘stink).’ ' • 

457. ty^t a and o ‘he angry with, punish, curse’ (>=’^1 

‘reprehend’). 

458. ‘lase [of sun].* 

459. “iJan ‘act corruptly ^ahila ‘be corrupt, unsound, 

insane’). 


^ Cf, p. 180, ft. nt. 1. 
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4G0. 'i7\l ‘ be i)iercecl. ’ 

4G1. 0*711 ‘ become matni’e ’ 1 luilumn ‘ he healthy, virile ’) , 

4G‘2. 0*711 ‘dream.’ 

4G3. f]*7n ‘jiass by, vanish, change’ (J. L. f|’‘7n ‘pass by, 
be gone’). 

4()4. ion ‘foam.’ 


4G5. Jlh ‘tremble’ ( 




h<(Hja ‘be narrow, straitened’). 


Ttf)!). ‘consider, reckon, plan’ (J. T. 

4()7, ptJ^n ‘be bound to, bang to’ (J. L. T. p^’fl ‘bind’). 


4()8. ty’flCD ‘be fat, dull, unfeeling’ (J. L. T. ‘be foolish;’ 

‘ careless of one’s appearance ’) . 

409. ‘desire’ 


470. ‘know.’ 

471. ‘be steep, plunge down; surrender.’ 

472. ‘despair, tremble’ (cs. uari''a ‘keep away from, 

avoid’). 

473. ‘sit, dwell’ 

474. ‘ decrease, become lean.’ 

475. noi ‘become weak, long for’ i^^i^hamiha ‘become gray, 

weak-sighted ’) . 

476. ‘long for.’ 

477. ‘7tJ^'0 ‘stumble.’ 

478. ‘flaming’ DpP ‘kindle ’). 

479. *]n*7 inf. ‘lick’ (J. T. yn*?; ^ kchika) . 

480. ‘speaking unintelligibly’ ‘speak indis- 

tinctly’). 

481. ppP ‘lick, lap’ u). 

482. Di^O imp/, ‘ spurn, despise ’ (J. ‘ be sticky, soiled ’) . 

488. pDD ‘sink down, be brought low’ 15P ‘be scat- 

tei'ed, despised’). 

484. ppD ‘rule.’ 

485. i'inpf, ‘be unsteady, slip, totter.’ 

486. i^npf. a and o ‘act faithlessly.’ 

487. pifO ‘suck’ (T. ^^^>0 mapi^ta). 

488. IID ‘be disobedient, rebellious’ (?t— J* 

T. c>yA maruda). 
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489. ‘nile.’ 

490. ^feel, toucli’ m.a8ista), 

491. pflD ‘find pleasant, suck,’ Job xxiv. 20. 

492. inf. ‘bark.’ 

493. nrrj ^now.’ 

494. ‘ICDJJ ‘watch, keep, be angry.’ 

495. ‘?:)J 2>*- ‘'leccitfur (VaJ ‘75^). 

490. ‘growl, roar.’ 

497. '75^ ‘fall.’ 

498. Y)ii j)t. ‘sparkling.’ 

499. ‘ be alienated, estranged.’ 

500. ‘blow’ cf. j. 

501. ‘blow.’ 

502. ‘become dry.’ 

503. [ND pt. ‘ shod’ (,I^ |Xp)- 

504. ‘drink, carouse.’ 

505. pD ‘attend, be useful, profit.’ 

506. n‘7D imp/, ‘forgive.’ 

507. nOD ‘shudder.’ 

508. nSD ‘lament’ (L. ‘IflDO- 

509. ‘dry up’ ^aMsa). 

510. DJJ/ ‘be grieved.’ 

511. overhanging, exceeding’ (L. nnr ‘be more, pre- 
ferable ’). 

512. ‘be weak’ (cf. ^cUiba ‘be powerless, die’). 

S!.’ py } 

515. lO)? ‘stand.’ 

516. ‘ become evening ’ y)^ ; f/arlba ; OCQ i 

^arbci). 

517. Jnj/ ‘ long, cry for ’ (0C7 1 ^arga ‘ascend’). 

518. ‘drip’ (cf. below). 

519. pnj/ ‘terrify, be afraid’ (^^ ^aripa /be or become 

lively ’). 

520. ‘ be dexterous. ’ 

521. tnS) p^^ ‘haughty, wanton’ (L. T. flli) ‘be frivolous;’ 

faiiiza ‘be proud, boast’). 
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522. HDfi ‘limping, halting’ fasilia ‘become cor- 

. rapt, disordered’.). ^ 

523. hlffi ‘rejoice’ ‘be bright, clear’). 

524. n*ljd iinpf. ‘bloom, be inhamed, break out.’ 

525. w%pf. ‘be rebellious’ (cf. fctsuqa ‘turn from 

right ’). 

520. '^tDi irnpf. ‘neigh.’ 

537. 'i7)S ‘sink down’ (oJLJLo dctlUta ‘err, go astray’). 

538. 'i7'^ ‘become dark’ (v:>JLJLfc ^alilta ‘be in night or day’). 

529. IlDif impf. ‘sprout forth.’ 

530. ‘dry, dried up’ (J. ‘shrink’). 

,531. ‘contract, stick to.’ 

532. ‘dying out.’ 

533. ‘np ‘be or become dirty, dax’k, lament’ qadhira., 

qadhnra ‘be dirty’).’ 

534. t<£3p ^be condensed, congealed,’ 

535. pifp ‘be angry’ ^^p ‘be afraid, angry, envy, 

revile’). 

530. PP ‘be horned, emit I'ays.’ 

537. pT ‘murmuring.’ 

538. (‘palpitate,’ Job vii. 5) ‘stir up, terrify.’ 

539. fl-n ‘follow, pursue’* (T. radifa ‘be after, 

ride behind ’). 

540. !in*1 ‘be wide, open’ (J. L. T. rahiba., 

raJmba ; Ccbdi relibci). 

541. fjm ‘be weak, wabble’ raliifa ‘be soft, thin’). 

542. Sym ‘be excited, bubble up’ (v.a^? ‘creep, move’). 

543. DDT ‘become foul, full of worms,’ Ex. xvi. 20). 

544. ‘drip’ L j g>^ radifa ‘flow’). 

545. ‘be broken, powerless,’ Is. xlii. 4) ‘break,’ 

546. ‘be high, raised up.’ 

547. ‘act -wisely, have success’ (T. ‘I’ecognize, 

know ’) . 

548. ‘know,’ Deut. xxxii. 18 ^a‘ara). 


1 Cf. ZBMGt. 40, 729. 

® Of, G-esenius-Kautzsch, Hehr. Gr. § 67, n. 
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549. pbW ‘be sufficient’ p|)pj, J. L. T. p^£)D). 

550. Iliiy ‘escape.’ * 

551. T)\i/ ‘rule.’ 

552-. im 2 \f\ ‘ pant for, thirst for ’ (cf. mfiihU' ‘ be 

^ hungry’). 

553. ‘be violent to, oppress, lay waste.’ 

554. ‘stream forth plentifully, overflow.’ 

555. ‘rest’ (cf. below). 

550. ‘become low, sink down.’ 

557. ‘deceive.’ 

558. pntJ^ ‘subside, be still’ pHt^b 

559. flDD iaipf. ‘ be astonished, terrified.’ 

500. Jpn w 2 /‘. ‘be straight’ |pp ‘be firin’). 

The original intransitive form of the following of these verbs 
is indicated by the cognate languages, viz. : Nos. 437, 449, 453, 

455, 459, 461, 463, 465, 466, 468, 469, 472, 475, 478, 479, 480, 

483, 487, 488, 490, 495, 500, 503, 508, 509, 511, 516, 517, 519, 

521, 522, 523, 527, 528, 530, 533, 535, 539, 540, 541, 542, 544, 

547, 549, 558, 560, and perhaps Nos. 512, 525, 552. 

In the following no decisive transitive verbal form occurs 
other than i3articiple or infinitive, which are often made from 
intransitive verbs (cf. p. 203), so that they may have been origin- 
ally intransitive, viz.: Nos. 435, 442, 447, 450, 492 {inf.), 493, 
496, 498 (inf.), 499, 501, 504 { 2 >L, inf), 510, 532 {pt.) 534 {pt,), 
537 (iX), 546, 550. 

The following are best regarded as having been originally 
active in m-eaning, viz.; Nos. 436, 438, 443, 444, 448, 457, 458, 
467, 489, 494, 505, 553 ; Nos. 456, 482, which bear a relation to 
the intransitive forms in the cognate languages similar to that 
of ‘cut oft*,’ to ^Ifp ‘be cutoff’; and (439) ‘hail,’ 

(440) pli ‘ lighten,’ since such verbs are usually regarded in 
Semitic as actions of the sky, cf. Ar. baraqat-i 

"‘ssamdhc ‘ the sky lightened,’ etc. ; No. 440, however, may have 
had intransitive form, cf. Aramaic: also 
454. HDf ‘remember,’ perhaps originally ‘to penetrate,’ cf. 
‘male,’ ^c> dhakar ‘ membrum virile.’ On the intransi- 
tive Ethiopic subjunctive cf. p. 180, ft. nt. 1. 
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473. ‘sit,’ originally no doubt ‘take a seat,’ referring 
to the action ; the Syriac verb has transitive form in the imper- 
fect, and the intransitive perfect can hardly be regarded as 
decisive, since practically all verbs priime yod in Syriac have 
the intransitive form/ 

477. ‘ Stumble,’ originally ‘ strike against.’ 

481, ‘lick, lap;’ the action of lapping was probably 

more prominent than in otlier verbs of licking and sucking. 

497. ‘fall,’ probably regarded simply as an action; 
uaqa^a ‘ fall,’ has also the transitive form. 




515. 10^ ‘stand,’ originally denoted action, ‘take one’s 


stand.’ 

A few denominative verbs follow the transitive as being the 
prevailing verl)al type, viz. : Nos. 462, 464, 484, 536, 551. 

The verbal forms of (460) ‘be pierced’ are doubtful, 

the perfect Ps. cix. 22, is perhaps to be read as the adjec- 


tive PPn ‘pierced,’ or to be considered like the denominatives 


above. The only form of (545) pjf'l which has stative mean- 
ing is made on the analogy of verbs which have practically 
all assumed the transitive form with I'egard to meaning. 

The remaining verbs may have had intransitive form origin- 
ally, their transitive form being due to the general tendency of 
the intransitive verbs to pass over to the active type (cf. p. 196), 
though in some cases it is also possible that the original meaning 
was active, viz. : Nos. 434, 441, 445, 446, 451, 452, 470, 471, 
474, 476, 485, 486, 491, 502, 506, 507, 513, 514, 518, 520, 524, 
526, 529, 531, 538, 543, 548, 554, 555, 556, 557, 559. 

These exceptions to the rule that the verbs of transitive form 
denote action are therefore only apparent ; a large number are 
shown by the cognate languages to have had originally the 
intransitive form, while a number are to be regarded as origin- 
ally denoting action; those verbs about which no conclusive 
statement can be made are few in number, and are to be 
explained in one or the other of the above ways. 

The fundamental difference, therefore, between the so-called 
transitive and intransitive verbs, to judge simply from the mean- 
ing of the verbs themselves, may very well have been a differ- 


^ Cf. Noldeke, Syr, Oram-^ p. 115. 
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ence between action and state, but it is also tlieoretically pos- 
sible to exj)lain the difEerence, in a large number of instances, 
as one between volition and non-volition. 

Generally speaking, active verbs may be regarded as volun- 
tary, and stative verbs as involuntary, inasmuch as actions are 
usually the result of an exercise of volition, while states and 
changes of state are usually independent of the* will; verbs 
of becoming, like ‘increase, become great,’ and verbs 

which indicate a change of state, e. g. ' become lost, 

perish,’ are very near to the involuntary idea; emotions (e. g. 
nriK ‘ love ’) and perceptions (e. g. ‘ hear ’) are inde- 

pendent of the will; cries and modes of utterance (e. g. prf 
‘ cry out ’) are often involuntary ; there is an involuntary 
element in^ swallowing since food which passes a certain 

point in the throat must go down;, sucking (pj^) may be re- 
garded as the half conscious involuntary act of an infant ; kiss- 
ing is difficult for the lover to resist, hence involuntary ; 

verbs denoting an action accompanied by exertion (e. g. 

‘hew,’ fnCD ‘grind’) may be looked upon as analogous to invol- 
untary verbs, since people are usually unwilling to perform hard 
work; learning (10^7) is hard work, hence to be regarded as 
the above; bearing children (“1^^) is involuntary; taking ven- 
geance (DpJ) was incumbent upon every primitive Semite, hence 
independent of his will; riding might have been looked 

upon as involuntary ‘to be carried’ as in Latin vehor ; and 
similar explanations may be offered for many other verbs. 

It is questionable, however, whether the idea of volition 
would naturally enter at all into verbs which indicate simply 
states and conditions, such as, e. g. ‘be good,’ ‘be 

strong, mighty,’ etc. There is, moreover, no intransitive verb, 
the meaning of which requires necessarily to be explained on an 
involuntary basis; and it is strange, if the original meaning of 
the intransitive verbs was involuntary, that such verbs as 
‘find,’ ‘fall,’ ‘ present no trace of intransitive form. 

It is, of course, possible that a primitive people should dis- 
tinguish in form between verbs’ implying volition and those 
implying non-volition, but it seems much more likely that they 
should have been impressed by the more commonplace and more 
apparent distinction between state and action. Besides, if voli- 
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tion had beeu the pilnciple of division between the two verbal 
types, we should expect to hnd a distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary actions, and j^erhaps between voluntary and 
involuntary states, in the same verbal stem; such as, for exam- 
ple, ‘ to kill voluntarily ’ and ‘ to kill involuntarily, by accident 
‘to strike voluntaidly’ and ‘to strike involuntarily, butt into,’ 
‘to be good voluntarily ’ and ‘to be good perforce,’ etc.; but 
no instances of this kind occur. On the contrary, in those stems 
wliere both verbal types are made, the distinction is regularly 
that of action and state, e. g. : 

p: ‘ crush ’ ‘ be crushed, fine,’ 

weaken ’ ^ weak,’ 

‘devastate’ desolate,’ 

p!^? ‘ pour oixt ’ p^^l ‘ be poured out, flow,’ 

‘fill’ K‘70 ‘be full,’ 

T ; T 

free’ ‘getaway, escape,’ 

- T 1 

bind ’ ‘ be pressed together, 

“ T 

narrow,’ 

"'Vp 

That the fundamental idea of these so-called intransitive 
verbal forms was that of state or condition seems also to be 
shown by the fact that in all probability the intransitive perfects 
have their origin in verbalized adjectives of the forms qatil and 

qatul, such as, e. g. 153 ‘heavy’ and ‘small,’ which 

regiilai-ly denote conditions and qualities. ' 

Granted, then, that the original meaning of these verbs was 
stative, the fact that a number of them have more or less invol- 
irntary meaning admits of a ready explanation. Trom the idea 
of becoming, in which originally there was in all probability no 
idea of volition, the idea of becoming, happening independ- 
ently of the will, might very readily be developed, and this may 

^ A similar relation exists in Tagalog, the most important language 
of the Philippine Islands, between the special intransitive verbal forms 
and the adjectives, both being made by prefixing the particle ma to the 
root, e. g., nia-du'iiong ‘ know ’ and ‘ learned,’ Cf. my paper on Analo- 
gies between Semitio and Tagdlog, JHTJ. Circ. No. 168, p. 66. 

VOL. XXIV. 13 
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have taken place in the case of verbs with more or less invol- 
untary meaning. After this involuntary type was once estab- 
lished, it is of course possible that it should have become inde- 
pendently productive, and that verbs expressing an involuntary 
action not derived from more original stative verbs should take 
the intransitive form. Such a process, however, does not seem 
to have taken place in Hebrew/ 

The so-called intransitive verbs, therefore, to judge from tlie 
material in Hebrew, seem originally to have denoted states or 
conditions or a change of state, while the transitive verbs 
denoted actions/ The terms most suitable for expressing this 
distinction are those proposed by Bottcher (cf. p. 150, ft. nt. 1), 
viz. : stative and active. 


3. THE INTRANSITIVE FORMS. 

The so-called intransitive verb in Semitic is of two types, 
one with perfect, the other with ^ perfect. In Hebrew the 
latter is the more usual type, the it perfect being comparatively 
rare, occurring only in Hos. 7, 30, 82, 88, 132(?), 139, 145, IGl, 
324, 342, 363, 410. Both types have a imperfect, unlike Arabic, 
where the ‘U perfect has an n imperfect, e. g. "1^5# *133^ ‘be 

heavy, ’TO'iep.’ ‘be small. ^ 

In verbs mediie geminatae no i perfect occurs except the tri- 
consonantal forms Hos. 284, 417, and the u perfect is very rare, 
occurring only in the 3. m. pi. in Hos. 88, 342, 363, e. g. 

‘be high,’ rdmm'd < nimmd < rumd ; the intransitive perfect 
has usually the form Dp • This is not to be regarded as a con- 
traction of qatit but as a biconsonantal a perfect qat < qatta 
< qata (cf. p. 146, ft. nt. 1). The reason for its use as a special 

^ In Tagalog, on the contrary, the adjectival particle via has acquired 
a distinct involuntary force. Cf. ma-patihulog ‘fall involuntarily,’ 
ma-pati^apd ‘prostrate oneself involuntarily’ with mag-patihulog 
‘throw oneself,’ mag-patidapd ‘prostrate oneself,’ made v«^ith active 
verbal particle mag. 

This is borne out by the evidence of the cognate languages Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, where the majority of the intransitive verbs have 
a stative meaning, and those which are not plainly stative may be more 
or less readily explained on a stative basis ; cf. p. 145, ft. nt. 1. 


I 
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intransitive form in Hebrew is not clear/ Verbs of tliis class 
have usually imperfects like ‘be hot/ ieliani < iifiamnvn, 
< vijiamu^ or like ‘be weak/ made after the analogy of 
verbs pfi , Imperfects of thehrst kind occur in Nos. 106, 204:, 
319, 325, 362, 369, 417, 431; of the second kind in Nos. 57 
(cf. p. 180), GO, 106, 198, 312, 431. Nos. 110, 214 make tricon- 
sonantal imperfects; (188) vt> makes (?). The impera- 
tive of the form JDp does not occur; on (54) cf. p. 180. 
Biconsonantal imperfects of the type from verbs are 
Nos. 141, 142, 146, 156, 158, 160, 164; biconsonantal impera- 
tives of the type Dp from verbs Nos. 153, 166; from 
verbs p£), Nos. 212, 238. 

Verbs medifc infirram have almost all conformed to the transi- 
tive type. I perfects are Nos. 193, 290 (?), e. g. DO ‘die,’ 
met < rnit; u perfects are Nos. 7, 30, 82, 132 (?), e. g. ‘be 
ashamed,’ hbs < bn^ ; imperfects in 6 K d < a are made from 
Nos. 7, 29, 30, 62, 95, 323 (?), e. g. imperfects in a, 

excluding transitive verbs (cf. p. 179 ft*.), from Nos. 184, 221, 
222, 262 (?), e. g. ‘spend night.’ In vei’bs of this class 
there seem to have been two kinds of lengthening; a common 
Semitic lengthening, represented by the imperfects in c, due 
to the desire to conform the biconsonantal form to the tricon- 
sonantal type, and a secondary Hebrew lengthening, repre- 
sented by the perfects in e and 5, due to the accent.^ The 
so-called shortened imperfects in a probably represent the orig- 
inal biconsonantal stage with short vowel like Arabic jussive 


1 In Ebhiopic, also, intransitive verbs mediae geminatse have short per- 

fectsTike i harnma ‘be sick.’ Here, however, their use as special 
intransitive forms admits of an explanation. These forms, which are 
no doubt derived from biconsonantal forms like *hama^ were regarded 
as contracted from */iame?ua, etc., just as ; Icihsa ‘put on,’ from 

laMsa. 

2 The transitive perfect forms like Qp ‘rise’ also represent this kind 

It 

of lengthening, e. g. gdm < qam, while Syriac >a.D qdm, Arabic 
qdma represent the first kind of lengthening. Hebrew Dp bears the 


same relation to Syriac , Arabic , as Hebrew. DO bears to 
Syriac AaIo mit. 
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In some cases verbs of both transitive and intransitive types are 
made from tbe same stem, viz. : in ISTos. 71, 103, 119, 153, 196, 
292, 319, 331, and perhaps in 238, where means both ‘ take 

off’ and ‘fall out,’ ‘7^* ‘to fall off,’ and '7^' ‘take off,’ the 

forms and meaning being more or less mixed. (Of. p. 193.) 

A complete series of intransitive forms have been preserved 
in comparatively few veii)s. There is a strong tendency for 
verbs of tlie intransitive type to pass over to the more usual 
transitive type, the tendency manifesting itself especially in the 
perfect, and particularly in the perfect with characteristic / 
vowel. 

To this tendency is due the fact that almost all intransitive 
verbs have tonsitive form in the first and second persons, e. g. 

‘be heavy,’ HUD' ‘^die.’' In the few u 

t;“t ,j~y T~ 

perfects which occur in Hebrew, the characteiistio intransitive 
vowel is regularly preserved in the first and second persons 
w^hen these forms occur, viz. : in Hos. 30, 139, 145, 161, 324, 410, 
e.g. ‘fear,’ ‘beashamGd,’accented« 

being lengthened to d even in a closed syllable. Short o is pre- 
served in an xmaccented syllable in Ps. xiii. 5, and 

Ex. xviii, 23. Only in ‘be childless’ Gen. xliii. 

14, i. p, does the transitive form occur, perhaps an intentional 
differentation from which directly precedes. In the 

case of i perfects, disregarding verbs intransitive forms 

have been pi'eserved only in verbs Hos. 134, 1G2 (also 

Josh. iv. 24), 196, 313, 386, e. g. ‘bo 

full,’ and in certain forms of the verbs (146) *1*7’ ‘bear,’ (166) 
B'T ‘inherit,’ (393) ‘7K5J'' ‘ask,’ and (290) ‘spring, skip;” 
e. g. D^"j‘7’. ’ D;7^'3. in which last the 

characteristic vowel occurs in an unaccented closed syllable, and 
is preserved in its original short form i In the case of verbs 


^ This is also the case in Ethiopic where all transitive verbs except 
verbs mediae gutturalia have ti^ansitive forms in these persons, e. g. 
labaska, labaskH ‘put on’; but Ic^Mdka, 

I kShedkH ‘ deny.’ 

s Of. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr, § 44, d. 
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^ wMcli were more originally , representing both ^'"*7 
and > however, the tendency to pass from intransitive to 
transitive type has not been operative in the first and second 
persons. Here, on the other hand, the intransitive has pre- 
vailed completely over the transitive type, all verbs having 
intransitive forms without regard to their meaning,^ e. g. 

n’'7-i < gnliita. ‘reveal,’ 

T • T 

< ‘^((Mitn ‘ be Avilling.’ 

The extension of tlie ^ vowel in verbs of this class was perhaj^s 
due to the influence of the third stem consonant yod. The 
intransitive is also the only type in the imperfect, all verbs 
having forms like Stiems of this class which are 

included in the above list are Nos. 8, 24, 33, 45, 61, 78, 83, 
93, 99, 150, 172, 175, 179, 181, 194, 220, 230, 236, 249, 263, 
269, 276, 289, 294, 297, 299, 300, 322, 334, 339, 340, 343, 351, 
354, 307, 372, 373, 379, 392, 395, 401, 413, 428. With the 
exception of (413) which is treated like a strong verb, 

these stems are not included in the following lists of verbal 
forms. 

Intransitive forms are preserved in both perfect and imperfect 
in comparatively few cases, viz. : verbs with lo perfect, Nos. 7, 
30, 145, 324, 410; verbs with i perfect, Nos. C, 23, 47, 48, 60, 
87, 108, 111, 113, 115, 116, 131, 134, 137, 146, 149, 162, 166, 
171, 180, 182, 196, 232, 311, 313, 321, 331, 333, 365, 378, 385, 
386, 393, 408, 416, 417, 419, 423; verbs mediae geminatm with 
short perfects, Nos. 60, 106, 188(?), 204, 319, 325, 362, 369, 431. 
The corresponding verbal adjectives which are identical in form 
with the 3. s. m, perfect, are found in the following of these 
verbs: lo perfects, Nos. 7, 30, 324; i perfects, Nos. 23, 48, 60, 
87, 108, 111, 113, 115, 134, 137, 149, 162, 171, 196, 313, 321, 
331, 333, 365, 378, 385, 408, 416, 417; short perfects medim gemi- 
nate, Nos. 66, 106, 204, 319, 325, 362, 369, 431. In a number of 


^ The intransitive type has also apparently prevailed over the transi- 
tive in the first and second persons perfect of verbs mediae infirmaB in 
Arabic, all verbs having characteristic i or it in these forms without 
regard to meaning, e. g. qulta, qultu ‘ say,’ sirta^ sirtu 

^journey;’ of. Philippi in Zeitschrift fur VolTcerpsycliologie u, Sprach- 
wissenschaft, vol. 20, 1890, p. 356. 
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these verbs transitive by-forms^ of the third person pei’fect also 
occur, viz. : verbs with i perfect, e. g. ^ stick to,’ 

IsTos. G, 23, 47, 48, GO, 14G, IGG, 171, 182, 321, 333, 378, 
385, 393, 408, 419; verbs media* gemiiiata^^ (GO) ^*1 and 

^ be weak.’ Only in Nos. 115, 14G, IGG {laipr.), 331, 333 {hnpr .) ; 
106, 3G9 {im 2 >r.), 417, however, are transitive by-forms of the 
imperfect found, the imperfect in general resisting the tendency 
towards the transitive typo better -than the perfect. 

In a few instances intransitive verbal forms ai'c preserved only 
in the perfect, viz. : perfects, Nos. 82, 88, 132(?), 139, IGl, 342, 
363; i perfects. Nos. 21, 38, 72, 118, 193, 200, 272, 284, 290(?), 
326, 411; short perfects mediai geniinata^, Nos. 65, G8, 71, 84, 
92, 100, 125, 128, 140 (cf. p. 181), 189, 295, 307, 341, 403, 429. 
The corresponding verbal adjectives are made in Nos. 132(?), 
139, 161; 38, 72, 193, 411; 71, 84, 92, 100, 128, 307, 341, 403; 
in the media? geminatai stem 125, an adjective of the form 
is made. Transitive by-forms of the perfect occur in Nos. 82; 
272, 290, 326, 411; 403. Nos. 118, 193, 209, 290, 411; 68, 
403, have transitive imperfects in ii, No. 128, a transitive imper- 
ative; in the other verbs the imperfect does not occur or is 
indecisive. 

The moribund condition of the intransitive perfect is made 
still further evident by the fact that a large number of the 
forms of the i perfect occur in pause, a position in which 
archaic forms that have been lost elsewhere are often |)i’eserved. 
The following occur only in pause, viz. : Nos. 23, 38, 47, 60, 72, 
108, 111, 116^ 146, 149, 171, 232, 272, 284, 311, 313, 321, 326, 
333, 365, 378, 385, 411, 417, 419. 

In a large number of verbs, the intransitive perfect is not 
preserved, intransitive verbal forms occuiTing only in the imper- 
fect or imperative. Verbs of this kind, excluding those which 
have been shown to be of the transitive type, cf. p. 179, are the 
following, viz.: Nos. 1, 3, 7^, 7^*77, 2^, 25, 26, 29, 32, 34, 

^ By transitive by-forms are meant those transitive forms which have 
the same meaning as the intransitive ; they are to be distinguished from 
those transitive forms which have meanings opposite to those of the 
intransitive ; cf. p. 193. 

® considered a transitive form, since all the 

T : IT 

perfect forms follow the analogy of the triconsonantal verb. 


8 
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35, 36, 40, Jf.1, 46, Jf9, 56, 58, 63, 67, 69, 10, IS, 74, 75, 85, 86, 
90, 94, 95, .96?, 97, 98, 101, lOS, 110, 119, 120, 121, 122, 12J^, 

126, 127, ISO, 1S3, le35, 136, 188, Ul, U2, lU, 11^8, 153, 155, 

156, 158, 159, 160, 164, 167, 168, 170, 176, 177, 184, 186, 187, 

198, 200, 206, 207, 208, 211, 212, 214, 217, 221, 222, 22i, 225, 

227, 237, 238, 240, 21^1, 2^8, 2J/>, 2Jfi, 252, 262{f), 275, 281, 
288, 286, 288, 291, 292, 296, 298, 301, 303, 309, 312, 315, 316, 
317, 318, 323{^), 328, 332, 336{?), 338, 345, 346, 350 (inq^r.), 
352, 856, 358, 859, 361, 366, 368, 370, 371, 374, 382, 300, 

391, 396, 398, 407, 4^3, 413, 414, 4 I 8 . 

In tliose ISTos. given in italics tlie perfect does not occur, or is 
indecisive; in the remainder the perfect has the transitive form. 
The imperfect has a transitive hy-form in the following, viz. : 
i imperfect, Nos. 1, 75, 164, 184, 312; n imperfect, Nos. 26, 
75, 90, 95, 136, 212 {impr.),,%l4., 221, 222, 237, 240, 288, 298, 
328, 396; the transitive imperfect is in most cases the regular 
form. The former existence of intransitive perfects is indicated 
by the verbal adjectives in the following: n perfects in Nos. 
14(?), 22, 26(?), 46, 127, 200, 206, *211, 318(?), 358, 359; ^ per- 
fects in Nos. 3, 22, 85, 94, 97, 119, 120, 138, 167, 187, 227(?), 
262, 275, 281, 286, 358, 413, 418, medi£e infirms 184. 

Intransitive imperatives occur from the following verbs, 
viz. : Nos. 6, 14, 32, 40, 56, 86, 94, 97, 101, 119, 131, 153, 
162, 166, 182, 212, 238, 311, 317, 333, 346, 350, 361, 378, 385, 
393, 407, 416, 419, medis infirms 7, 29, 30. The imperatives 
(153) and (238) are intransitive forms used with the 

meaning of the transitive verbs ^j^ourout,’ ‘takeoff.’ 

When no decisive intransitive verbal form is preserved, the 
intransitive derivatives often give evidence of the original 
intransitive form of a verb, as e, g. in Nos. 44, 104, 107, 114, 
185, 192, 207, 339, 409, etc. When no form of Qal is made in 
a certain stem, intransitive derivatives often indicate the possi- 
bility of the former existence of the corresponding intransitive 
verb, as e. g. in Nos. 10, 20, 37, 59, 64, 117, 173, 194, 308, 
424, etc. In some instances intransitive derivatives occurring 
with tonsitive active verbs indicate the former existence of 
intransitive verbs of the same stem, cf. p. 179. Sometimes the 
apparently intransitive derivatives really belong to transitive 
active verbs, as in Nos. 205, 260, 357, etc. For the sake of 
convenience complete lists of the various intransitive derivatives 
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are here given. A number of nouns wliicli were in all proba- 
bility originally adjectives, and concrete nouns wliicb seem to be 
derived from more original abstracts, are included. 

Adjectives of the form ‘7Dp are made from tiie following, 

viz. : Nos. 3, 4(?), 13, 20, 22, 23, 38, 44, 48, 51, GO, 72, 85, 87, 
89, 94, 97, 108, 111, 113, 115, 119, 120, 125, 134, 137, 138, 143, 
149, 151, 1G2, 1G3(?), 1G7, 109, 171, 187, 190, 190, 227(?), 229, 
202, 204, 260, 207, 270, 271, 275, 277, 281, 286, 293, 313, 321, 
331, 333, 347, 358, 305, 378, 385, 408, 411, 413, 410, 417, 418, 
426, 432. The construct state of the majority of tliese adjectives 
lias tbe form ^CDp . probably due to metaplasm witli adjectives 

of the form c. ‘^Qp like ^^0 ‘low,’ viz.: Nos. 87, 94, 

113, 171, 277, 331, 378, 411. No. 3 and the adjectives 
Nos. 134, 162, 196, however, make their construct regularly, 
e. g. “^5^ ^mourning,’ ‘full;’ Nos. 22, 171, 277, make 

constructs from the form qatl^ syncopated from qatil^ e. g. 

‘ un circumcised.’^ 

Adjectives of the form are made from the following; 
with feminine H^^p or plural D^^iPp probably representing 

original "^qatul in every case,'’ Nos. 5, 10, 14(?), 22, 39, 127, 171, 
200, 234, 251, 253, 267, 268, 273, 274, 278, 389; with the 

feminine H^^Dp or plural D^pCOp. Nos. 26(?), 46, 48, 91, 181, 
204, 211, 231, 310, 3^21, 383, 358, 387, 405; feminine or plural 
does not occur, or is made from the foimi ‘^lIDp, Nos. 31, 109, 

112, 189, 161, 165, 202, 206, 282, 285, 302, S18(;^), 821., S55, 
359, In the last two lists, tbe italicized forms seem to represent 
the form qaticl, as is indicated by the w perfects in Hebrew and 
Arabic; ‘bird-catcher’ (161) may represent the form 

since the perfect in this case is based on the nominal form. The 
remainder may represent either qatul or qatdl; pra ‘ spy ’ (31) 


1 Cf . the construct state , tjnp » of the nouns “IT-? ‘ wall/ 

‘thigh/ rjjl3 ‘shoulder.’ 

2 Cf. Konig, Lehrgeb, 2 , 1, 84; Stade, Lelirb, §§804, b; 71, 3 ; Olshau- 
sen, Lehrb. § 168, h. 
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is most probably of the latter form. Tlie construct state of the 
adjectives in the last two lists has the form e. g. 

|Dp Ssinall 5’ in fi’oiu (^6), the 

a in due to the guttunil. No construct state of the adjectives 
in tlie first list occurs. 

In a number of steins verbal adjectives of both forms 
and . or an i perfect and an adjective of the form ^*£Dp are 
made, vk. : Nos. 22, 48, 131, 171, 2G7, 321, 333, 358; in Nos. 
127, 204 an adjective b'tOp and verbal noun are made. 

This seems to indicate that originally in Hebrew i and u per- 
fects were made from the same stem, as quite frequently in 
Arabic, e. g. 


^^^hahija ^be joyful,’ hahiija ^ be beautiful;’ 

liazina^ Jicmma ‘ be altered for the worse in odor;’ etc. 
Adjectives of the forms CDp and £3p from stems medim in- 
fiinniB are made from the following, viz. : IDp , Nos. 50, 79, 173, 


184, 185, 193, 195(?),219(?), 223, 255, 258, 3G0; tDp. Nos. 7, 30, 
132(?); adjectives of the form £0p» from stems mediae gemina- 

tae from the following, viz. : Nos. 43, 64, 66, 71, 84, 92, 100, 
106, 114, 128, 199(?), 201, 204, 247, 259, 307, 319, 325, 337, 
341, 362, 369, 376, 403, 431; adjectives like np3 from stems 

from the following, viz. : Nos. 33, 61, 78, 99(?), 150, 175, 
194, 220(?), 230, 263, 276, 300, 334, 339, 340, 351, 354, 372, 
401. The construct states of the last class have forms like ilL^p 

‘hard.’ These adjectives are usually regarded as contracted 
from the form qatal^ e. g. quM < qami^ and as the regular con- 
traction of the diphthong al is » n™ whicli represents the 
same sound is perhaps more original than H— . the moi'e original 
form being preserved in the constimct connection, while the 
ending of the absolute state has been modified; cf. feminine 
nouns like HDID constr. riDiD ‘mare.’ 
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Infinitives o£ the form are veiy rare, occurring from 

stative verbs only in Nos. 106(?), 110, 407, 423; in active verbs 
like ti7W ^ send,’ the a of the infinitive is due to the gut- 
tural. Infinitives of tlie form JOp from stative verbs nicdiai 

geminatse ai'e made in the following, viz. : IsTos. 204, 319, 302, 
309, 409 ; all except the last may be simply the verbal adjectives 
of the same form used as a noun; in 309 the iiifinitive form 
may be perfect.’ In ISTos. 43 and 349, the (O of the infinitive is 
probably due to the guttural 1. Infinitives of tlxe form £Dlp from 
verbs mediie infirma^ are made from the following, viz. : Nos. 29, 
30, 192, 221, 222, 256, 353; in 400 the form is probably connipt. 
Infinitives of the form are made from Nos. 6, 23, 340, 

433; of the form Hp^p. from Nos. 87, 97, lOS, 162, 332, 344, 
386 ; of the form flppp "p , from Nos. 46, 60, 97, 105, 108, 
134, 203, 205, 333, 357, 358, 412, 419. In 203, 205, 357 the form 
is used as the infinitive of active verbs. These last 

T ; Jt 

three classes are verbal nouns used as infinitives. 

As simple verbal nouns, H^lDp occurs in Nos. 6, 8, 14, 23, 
45, 80, 183, 225, 226(?), 257, 271, 291, 308, 320, 392(?), 402, 
404, 413, 430; HpPp. in Nos. 32, 09, 87, 89, 93, 97, 102, 104, 
105, 122, 129, 152, 162, 168(?), 176, 205, 250, 264, 260, 270, 
313, 320, 327, 348, 301, 375, 377, 378, 383, 385, 386, 396, 420, 
423, 424, 425, 432; nPpp "p, in Nos. 13, 97, 101, 106, 117, 
119, 131, 134, 272, 273," 280, 282, 335, 346, 378, 421. In Nos. 
I'^Q, 205, 260, 895, 404, 421, they az'e nouns of action from 
active verbs. 

Verbal nouns of the form ‘^Dp are made from the following, 
viz. : Nos. 23, 27, 74, 107, 138," 165, 174, 178, 228, 235, 266, 
281, 286, 313, 365, 374, 378, 384, 415, 418(?); verbal nouns of 
the form il^IDp > which is a specially freqzient derivative from 
verbs of uttei'ance like prf ‘cry out,’ fi'om the following, viz: 
Nos. 13, 16, 18, 37, d, 56, 58, 68, 74, 80, 86, 98, 120, 147, 
157, 168(?), 207, 208, 210, 213, 216, 218, 226(?), 235, 252, 265, 
269, 301, 303, 315, 317, 329, 330, 333(?) 341, 351, 352, 364, 
306, 391, 393, 397, 407, 417, 422, 433; ‘breath’ (239) is 


Cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. i, 339 ; Stade, Lehrb. §619, b; Olshausen, Lelirb. 

p. 681. 
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to be regarded as concrete, rr^'7|‘p ‘ cursing ’ (325) is made 
from the Pid ‘ imrse’ on the analogy of nD“)3 ‘ blessing;’ 
verbal nouns of the form are made from the folloTving, 

vm. : Nos. 1, 19, 20, 28, 3(5, 42, 51, 52, 65, 59, 7(5, 77, 127, 130, 
100, 191, 190, 197, 204, 209, 233, 279, 293, 314, 388, 393, 399, 
423, 427. The verbal nouns in Nos. 248 and 394 are also to be 
regarded as intransitive. 

The same tendency to pass over to the transitive type which 
was observed in connection Avith the verbal forms is found also 
to a certain extent in the nominal derivatives.. A number of 
stative verbs, especially such as are mpre or less active in mean- 
ing, make participles and inlinitives of the transitive form. 

Verbs with intransitive form in perfect or imperfect, exclud- 
ing those which belong to the transitive type (cf. j). Avhich 
make such derivatives are the following, viz. : 

1) Participles of the form Nos. 1, (j, 26, 32, 35, 30, 40, 

56, 58, 07, 75, 85, 90, 98, 110, 118, 122, 133, 136, 146, 148, 

156, 161, 164, 166, 170, 182, 187, 209, 214, 224, 237, 246, 252, 

298, 317, 318, 328, 332, 345, 361, 370, 386, 390, 391, 393, 407, 

408, 411, 410, 417, 419. 

2) Infinitives of the form » s, (sufiixal forms like 

are indecisive, as they may represent either ^tOp 
or ‘7ap: cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Ilebr. Gr. §61, b) Nos. 1, 6, 

26, 32, 34, 40, 46, 56, 07, 75, 86, 90, 94, 97(s.), 98, 118, 122(?), 

136, 137, 162, 167, 177, 182, 186(.‘?.), 200, 209, 214, 225, 240, 

288, 317, 328, 333, 358, 361, 378, 382, 385, 386, 390, 
393, 403, 407(5.), 411, 414, 419; (196) makes the infinitive 

riK^P after the analogy of verbs and similaji* forms are 

made also in Nos. 98 and 386; the infinitive of (145) is 
the feminine form rhy.’ a form which is also made from No. 

137 . ^ 

1 Of. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hehr. Or, §74, h; also Kdnig, Lehrgeb., i, 
611 ; Stade, Lehrb., §201, 6. 

* These infinitives may represent the feminine of a form qatdl, as in 
three’; cf. Stade, op. cit. §208, e ; Olshausen, Lehrh.) p. 333, 

top. 
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3) Passive participles of tlie form » Nos. 6, 32, 35, 74, 

90, 118, 146, 182, 186, 237, 246, 272, 386, 393, 410, 411, 412, 
416(?), 419; these are in some cases simply verbal adjectives, as 
e. g. in Nos. 32, 410, etc. 

Verbs which make participles like n^Jl as well as verbal 
adjectives like are Nos. 78, 263, 334, 340, 401 ; in all 

except Nos. 78, 340, the verbal adjectives are used only as nouns. 

Verbs mediiv. iniirniie have for the most part completely 
passed over to the transitive type : participles of the form tOp 

are therefore to be expected from any verb of this class, what- 
ever the meaning; such participles from verbs which have pre- 
served intransitive form either in verbal forms or derivatives are 
made in Nos. 29, 50, 80, 82, 192, 219, 222, 353. 



Semitio Ejpicjrajphical Notes , — By Ohables 0. Tobkey, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

I, 

AN OLD HEBREW SEAL. 

This seal was purchased in Sidon, from a native dealer, and 
is now in tny possession. It is a scarabieoid, longitudinally 
pierced. The material is agate, nearly white, and the inscribed 
surface measures three-quarters of an inch in length. The 
accompauying fac-simile, made from a plaster cast, is twice the 
size of the original. The seal has been badly chipped, but for- 



tunately the inscribed face is intact, and the letters are all beau- 
tifully clear. It reads: 

‘‘[The seal] of Joshua, son of Asaiah.” 

The name Asaiah (“ Yahwe made ”) is found in this same 
form on a Jewish seal published by Clermont-Gaiineau 
iii., § 32). The form occurs on another seal in the British 

Museum (see Cooke, North- Semitic laser ijJtions,, p. 362) ; 
is found in the Old Testament, 2 Kings xxii, 12 ; cf . the names 
2 Sam. ii, 18, and 1 Chr. iv, 35. 

The Old Hebrew characters of this inscription are of extra- 
ordinary beauty, as can be seen from the fac-simile. Pew spec- 
imens of writing in the old alphabet have been found which 
could compare with it in this respect. There is nothing to 
indicate the period to which it belongs. So far as any charac- 
tei'istic forms of letters are concerned, its owner may have lived 
at any point in Hebrew history, from the early kingdom down 
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to the time of the Roman rule. Attention may be called, how- 
ever, to the resemblance which these charactei’S bear to those of 
the Siloam inscription. The resemblance is especially notice- 
able in the case of the letter which has the same peculiar 
shape, pointed at the top, and the same slant. The \ though 
of a very common type, also recalls the Siloam inscription both 
in the shape of its head and in its long shank. The same may 
he said of the letter J. The n, again, has the same unusual 
breadth and graceful form as in the other inscri])tion. These 
resemblances can of course be allowed but very little weight; 
they do, however, add to the interest attaching to the seal. 

Such a specimen of Hebrew calligraphy as this one, moreover, 
desexwes a warm welcome. Attention has already been called 
to the beauty of the characters in which it is inscribed. Few, 
if any, alphabets are more pleasing to the eye than the old 
North Semitic at its best, and the characteristic Hebrew form 
of it shown here represents one of the finest developments, artis- 
tically, which it has experienced. In view of our almost total 
lack of knowledge of the native art of the Hebrews, such tes- 
timony as this to their sense of form and proportion is of great 
value. And it would certainly be hard to find any single specimen 
of the script which is more beautifully executed than this one. 

Instead of the customary line, or double line, to divide the 
field in halves, a somewhat more elaborate device is used here, 
the origin of which I do not know. At the end of the second 
line of writing is a star of six rays. 

II. 

AN INSORIBBP HEBREW WEIGHT. 

The weight here described was bought by me in Jerusalem, 
of a native dealer in antiquities, in the spring of 1901. I could 
learn nothing definite as to the source from which it came. Its 
form, as will he seen from the accompanying drawing (slightly 
larger than the original), is the same as that of the four inter- 
esting stone weights bearing the problematic inscription 
most fully described by Clermont- Ganiieau in his Jteeueil^- iv. , 
24 fi. Three of these, it will he remembered, were found by 
Dr. Bliss in his excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
at Tell Zakariya; the fourth was unearthed at the village 
^Anata, north of Jerusalem.. In the present case, the material 
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is red marble (specific gravity 2.658); wliether or not other 
weights of this same material have been found, I do not know. 
One of the four just mentioned is described as ‘‘a reddish 
stone,” but nothing more definite is said about it. 



The fact of chief imiDortanoe connected with this weight, 
however, is the legend which it bears. It is inscribed with the 
Hebrew word heqa\ “half”; that is, presumably, half 

of a shekel. It weighs 5.8698 grams, or 90.58 gi*ains; accord- 
ingly, the unit (i. e!, the shekel) was 11.74 grams, or 181.17 
grains. The Hebrew “shekel,” as we know, was a standard 
which varied considerably, though the limits of its variation 
are still unknown. In the familiar silver coinage of the Jews, 
the old Phoenician stater of 14.92'-14.96 grams was the basis. 
But there. were other norms, and one of these, belonging to 
Babylonia, comes very close to the unit of our weight. 
The Babylonian (or Persian) silver shekel of the “royal norm” 
weighed about 11.50 grams (see the tables in Head’s Mistoria 
jSPimiorum and Hill’s IJCandbooh of Greek and Roman Qoins^^ 
and it may well be that we are to recognize the z'esult of ^ Baby- 
lonian influence in the use of a standard in which the half- 
shekel was (approximately) 5.87 grams. It is further noticeable 
that this weight bears no obvious relation to the which 
seems to have been equivalent to a little more than 10 grams. 
The four weights above mentioned weigh, respectively, 9, 9.5, 
10+,^ and 10.21 grams, and possibly represent a still further 
debased standard. 

As for the word rpn, it has heretofore been known only from 
two passages in the Old Testament. In Gen. xxiv, 22, Abra- 
ham’s servant gives the girl Hebecca a nose-ring whose weight 
was a heqa '' ; and in Ex. xxxviii, 26, the same word is used in 
stating the amount of the poll-tax (also described as 


^ So estimated. This stone (the one found at ^ An4ta) had been pierced, 
and its original weight accordingly reduced. 
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It is remarkable that the word should not be found 
elsewhere; the fact deserves notice, too, that in both of these 
passages tlie Targum translates by the non-committal 

N^pn, ‘‘weight.”^ Are we to conclude from this that the 
word rp^j , meaning “half -shekel,” was obsolete at the time 
when the Aramaic translation was made ? 

III. 

A PHOENICIAN (?) BRONZE WEIGHT. 

While buying some old coi^per coins in tTafPa from a native 
resident of that city, I happened to pick wp this small bronze 
object, presumably a weight. Its owner attached no importance 
to it, but “ threw it in ” with my purchase. I have seen noth- 
ing else like it, nor has any one of the Orientalists to whom I 
have shown it been able to give me any information regarding 
it. Whether it is ancient, or modern, I do not know. It looks 
like an antique. 

As the figure (somewhat enlarged) shows, it has the form of 
a crystal of fourteen sides. The angles are not quite regular ; 



no one of the six quadrilateral faces is a perfect square, nor is 
any one of the eight triangles equilateral, though the variation 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. In every one of the 
fourteen faces is an incused oblong, containing what appeal's to 


^ These are the two passages upon which those scholars rely who 
assert that the Aramaic >po. N'^pn was sometimes used to mean 

“shekel.’^ Hence the current interpretation (almost unchallenged, but 
hardly tenable) of mene, tekbl, upharsin ; and every recent commen- 
tator on Dan. v, 25 remarks that in Gen. xxiv, 22 and Ex. xxxviii, 26 
means ‘^shekel.” On the contrary, the word has this meaning 

neither in the two passages named, nor anywhere else. 

“Plalf -shekel,” in the Targum, is regularly 
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be the. Phoenician nximeral 12, ' The depth of the incuse varies, 
but the characters — always thin and clearly cut — are never quite 
flush with the surface. In addition to this marking, each one 
of the six quadrilateral faces is stamped with four small circles, 
or crescents, somewhat obliquely driven. These are not regix- 
larly placed, except that, roughly speaking, each of the four 
corner spaces of the quadrilateral is occupied by one of them. 
In one case, a fifth cii’cle is stamped directly into the incused 
oblong, in such a way as to obliterate the character which rep- 
resents the numeral 10. The weight of the object is 14.9566 
grams, or 230.82 grains. It is this fact, especially, which has 
led me to characterize it, tentatively, as ‘‘Phoenician,” for this 
is just the weight of a Phoenician silver stater. Head, His- 
toria Numorum^ gives the standard as about 230 grains, and 
Hill’s Ilmidhook as 14.92~14.96 grams. The numeral “12,” 
moreover, corresponds admirably to this conclusion, for the 
Phoenician coinage (including the Jewish) was based upon the 
system of twelve parts; a fact due, no doubt, to Greek 
influence. 


IV. 

ON A PALESTINIAN ‘FORGERY.* 

Tinder the title “ Piilsohung ?” Hr. Messerschmidt contributes 
to the Orientalistische LitUratur-ZdUng for June 15, 1903 a 
discussion (with fao-simile) of a certain curious inscribed object 
recently brought to Germany from the neighborhood of J erusa- 
lem. It is a disc of baked clay, about two inches in diameter, 
reproducing very clumsily and on a much enlarged scale a well- 
known coin of John Hyreanus. Nothing more need he said, of 
course, as to the value of this ‘antique’; it does not even 
deserve to be taken so seriously as would be implied in giving 
it the name ‘forgery.’ Messerschmidt is by no means inclined 
to regard it as genuine, and yet expresses himself as mystified 
on two points : (1) How did it happen that oldy should be 
chosen as the material for forging a bronze coin f and (2) Why 
did its owner, who was a workman of the lower class, appar- 

^ The character for 10 is somewhat unusual, to be sure, though not 
without its analogies. It may be, of course, that I am wrong in suppos- 
ing this device to be the numeral 12, or indeed a numeral at all. 
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ently make no effort to sell it, and eventually part with it for 
a mere triffe ? Do not these things, he asks, speak against the 
conclusion that it is a forgery ? 

The fact is, this is one of a class of ^objects not infrecjuently 
hawked about the streets of Jerusalem by certain vagabonds of 
a familiar type — half beggar, half rascal. The things are 
made by pressing clay into forms whicli some idler luivS amused 
himself by fashioning. The conditions which produce such 
works of art as this one are a little spare time, a Bense of humor, 
and the remote 2 -> 0 Bsil)ility of gulling some brother rascal, or 
perha 2 )s even a tourist. It would take perhaps an hour to 
whittle out of wood such a form as the one from which this 
‘ coin ’ was made. I have frequently been offered Just such 
discs in Jerusalem, the would-he vender always accomjmnying 
Ms offer with a broad grin. One of these objects now in my 
possession (a clay disc, about two inches in diameter, pressed 
from a form) bears a representation of Eve and the serpent, 
with a few meaningless letters appended. Apparently there 
was never a thought of getting more than a few paras each for 
these ‘inscriptions.’ It is not surprising, then, that the native 
workman mentioned in this case did not show any great eager- 
ness to turn his property into money. 

In a foot-note to Messerschmidt’s article (col. 241),. the editor, 
Dr. Peiser, expresses the opinion that this clay disc [or rather, 
its matrix ?] belonged to the apparatus of a forger of coins, and 
formed a j)art of a cylindrical mould similar to those which have 
been found in Egypt (he might have said, throughout the whole 
breadth of the Poman empire, from the British Isles to Asia), 
But the hatchet-carved monstrosity before us is in no way 
related to the aj)paratus to which he refers, or to its product, 
beyond the fact that it is made of clay and happens to have 
borrowed its pattern from a coin. The moulds employed for 
the forgeries in question are of course made from the genuine 
coins, and are designed to receive molten metal. They give at 
least an exact reproduction; in fact, it is not usually safe to 
pronounce these clay cylinders the work of forgers, inasmuch 
as the official copper coinage of the later Roman empire, both 
Eastern and Western, was very largely executed in just this 
way. As for this worthless Palestinian trinket, it is certainly a 
misuse of language to call it a ‘forgery.’ 
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Y. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE BOD-‘ASTART INSCRIPTIONS. 

Since^ tlie pxiblicatioii of my former pajoer (vol. xxiii. of this 
Joimial, pp. 156-173) on the inscription recently found in the 
ruins of the temple of Esniun, near Sidon, the literature of the 
subject has grown rapidly. Besides the publications of Bei'ger 
and Lagrange (see the foot-note), the inscription has been dis- 
cussed by Clerinont-Ganneau v., pp. 217-267), Hoif- 

mann {Theol. Liter aturzeitung^ 22. N’ov. 1902; 31. Jan. 1903), 
G. A. Cooke {2'ext-Loo/c of Lorth Semitic InscriiMons.^ 1903, 
pp. 401-403), Lidzbarski {LJphenierls ii., pp. 49-54), and others. 
Especially the excellent fac-similes published by Lagrange and 
Berger have settled all doubt as to the correct reading of the 
several inscriptions — or rather, the one inscription in its several 
slightly varying forms. Still other inscribed ston es, moreover, 
have been unearthed from the temple-ruin, one of which exhibits 
such important variations from the typical reading that I have 
reserved the discussion of it for a separate note (see YI., below). 

For the sake of convenience I repeat the comjDlete text, the 
lines corresponding to those of the inscription wdiich I published 
and discussed in my pxwious article. I have also indicated the 
division into clauses which seems to me to be required. Eegard- 
ing this division I shall have more to say below. 

p p Dnv 'pD mntj'r "i‘7o 

P JJ'K pVD pN DD"! Qm 

p n:3rr n’K 

• tJ'-Ip pSJ'N‘7 

The only letters here concerning which there can be any ques- 
tion are the third and sixth in line 4 ; in each of these cases it 
is altogether uncertain whether the character is T or *1. In one 

^ I think I may fairly claim to have been the first to publish the Bod- 
* A start inscription. Berger’s Memoire sur les inseriptiom dii temple 
d’ JSsmoun d Sidon was put in distribution Oct. 3, 1902 ; Lagrange’s 
article appeared in the number of the Mevue Bibltque dated Oct. 1, 1902. 
The number of this Journal (vol. xxiii,, First Half) which contained my 
article was issued in August, 1902, the actual mailing of the volume 
taking place on Sept. 9 and 10. 
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point I have been obliged to change my former reading ; the 
first character in line 4 is 1 , not D , as is shown by the fac- 
similes since published, especially plate iv, in Lagrange’s article 
[Remie JBihlique^ Oct. 1902, pp. 515-52C). 

The translation : 

Thehiug BoiV-^AUart, Idng of the, Bulonians, gmnikon 
of hin>g Ehirnnhizar ^ hlng of the Hidonicvm: feigning vn hiidon- 
on-the’-Sea^ ^ High Heavenf^,}'’ cuid the Ile^e2'>h Btind,^ belonging 
to Sidon: who built and solidly w( died (?) this house: he built it 
for his god^ the Holy LordB 

. . . . D’ pv:i , “ reigning in Sidon-on-the-Sca, etc.”. 
Curiously enough, no one of the translators of the inscription, 
excepting myself, has connected the word with the king 

Bod-'Astart, although this is the connection natixrally suggested 
by the context (and especially by the preposition 3 in plfD) 
— and indeed, as it seems to me, the only conneetion possible. 
Olermont-Granneau, for example, follows the title of the king 
with a long list of siqiposed place-names, contained in a clause 
which ends nowhere. Lidzbarski’s rendering is still worse, for 
he does not even give the writer of the inscription time to for- 
get how he began his clause, but m.akes him end it with 
‘^KonigB-A., &c,, Enkel des E., <fcc., in Sidon des Meeres” 
(period). But what could this mean? And what sort of a 
Semitic sentence would this be ? Grammar and usage have 
their rights. The preposition ' 2 , moreover, cannot be disposed 
of so easily. Cooke {Horth- /Semitic Inscriptions , p. 401 f.) 
boldly supplies the word “reigning,” but this he has no right 

^ I have adopted here the spelling Bod-, rather than Bad-, in defer- 
ence to the prevailing custom, though I believe the latter form to be the 
one in accord with modern transcriptional usage. We transcribe the 

O y- 

Arabic , for example, hyfadl, not fodl^ or (English u in Imt)^ 
though the sound of the vowel is probably the very same one which 
was heard by the Greeks who transliterated Bod- in the Phoenician 
name. In short, our accepted system of inscription is essentially 
etymological, not phonetic. 

3 Of course, in this and all the similar cases, I have employed the 
Hebrew vowel-pointing merely as the most convenient way of indica- 
ting the grammatical form, or the nature of the word ; not because I 
have any idea that the Phoenician pronunciation closely resembled that 
of our Massoretic Hebrew. 
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to do. The one thing obviously needed is the participle 
(similarly employed, be it noted, and with ^ as its complement, 
in the Esmun^amr inscription) ; why not use it, theii, since it 
is here? 

The second piuncipal clause of the inscription, then, ends with 
(the^/^rt^iJ ending with the second in line 2). The 
third clause contains the most difficult passage of all; as to its 
extent, however, — after the second clause has once been marked 
off as above, — there can be no question; it ends with the pro- 
noun f. At this point, again, my own attempt at translating 
the inscription has thus far stood alone ; all the other renderings 
treat f as the object of the following verb 

rather than of the one which precedes. Kow, aside from the 
weight of the arguments just set forth, there is very plain 
evidence that the author of the inscription intended to make a 
principal pause after the pronoun f . . One of the two inscrip- 
tions j^i'iWished by Berger actually ends^at this point! 
The stone of which he gives the fac-simile (op. cU.^ Plate ii.) 
contains only half of the inscription, it is true (the other half 
evidently stood on the adjoining stone^) ; hut the point at which 
the lettering ends — near the beginning of the third line — ^leaves 
no room for doubt that this inscription, though otherwise like 
its fellows, originally omitted all that elsewhere follows the 
words r mrr. Still further evidence — equally conclusive — is 
furnished, if I am not mistaken, by the new insciiption of this 
series which is treated below (see YI.). In this case, also, the 
■ words “ he who built this house ’’ form a clause by themselves. 
This clause-division of the inscription, with the interpretation 
which it involves, I venture still to think — as I have thought it 
from the first — the only defensible one. 

DDT DDty . That this is the name of a distinct belonging to 
Sidon (ITifD , line 3) seems tolerably certain. This interpreta- 
tion has also been adopted by Clermont-Ganneau and Cooke. 


1 Lidzbarski’s theory, that an ignorant or careless workman carved 
only the right hand half of the inscription and omitted the rest, is un- 
tenable. It fails utterly in the last line, of which J could 

not possibly have been the half I The fact that there is a margin left at 
the end of the stone cannot be used as an argument. We could not 
expect the lettering to be carried to the edge, especially on stone so very 
soft and fragile as this. 
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Lidzbarski objects, that it would be ‘ ‘ wunderlicb ’’ as a place- 
name. But then, every peoi^le lias a certain number of place- 
names wliicli are “ -wunderlicli ” when approached from the side 
of etymology and the dictionary; this one is by no means 
remarkable J What is far more important is the fact that this 
is the same place Avhich is called DTlN iw. the (later) 

inscription of Esmun^azar; and that this is the very same 
temple ‘^of Esmun, the Holy Lord,” built near the spring 
in the mountain,” AAdiich is there mentioned. The 
several independent grounds of this conclusion I have already 
set forth at length, in niy former article; the one of them which 
is perhaps the most stinking of all, the presence of the 
(“conduit-spring”?) near this temple-ruin, has ap]')arently 
escaped the notice of all those who have discussed the inscrip- 
tion. Clermont-Ganneau objects to the identification of the 
two temples, that the Bod-‘Astart ruin could not be described 
as “in the mountain inasmuch as it stands only about 

fifty meters above the plain. But this argument is less weighty 
than it seems. The deciding question is not how high this place 
actually is, but wliether the popular speech would describe it as 
“in the mountain.” And on this point there is certainly little 
or no room for doubt. The contrast between the coast plain 
and the mountain district is nowhere more sharp than at just 
this point, whore the outpost hills of the Lebanon rise steeply 
from the level strip and run back in steadily increasing height. 
Any native of modern Sidon would be certain to speak of this 
ruin as “ in the mountain ”; I have myself repeatedly 

heard them thus describe it. And it is in every way probable 
that the ancient Sidonians spoke of it in the same way. 

Lidzbarski, replying to Clermont-Ganneau, cites line 16 f. of 
the Esm. inscription against the interpretation of 
as the name of a district. The passage reads: “It was we who 
built .... the temple of ‘Astart in Sidon-on-the-Sea, and who 
made ‘Astart to dAvell in and it Avas we Avho built 

a temple to Esmun in the mountain and made him. to 

dwell in Of this, Lidzbarski says: “Das ist 


^ Lidzbar ski’s Flammen-Erde,” (so he reads), would 

be a much more exti'aordinary name, it seems to me. But it is easy to 
accuse one another of stumbling here, where we are all in the dark. 
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Unsinn, wenn D‘nj< ein Ort atisserliall) von [Hif 

sein soil.” But tMs is a very strange assertion. How does 
Lidzbarsld know tliat the induction of Astarte, mentioned in 
the second half of line 16, had any relation to the temple men- 
tioned in the first half ‘? The very fact that the name of the gad- 
dess is repeated might have shown him the probability of the 
contrary conclusion. The ‘ induction ’ of a god into a new pre- 
cinct, or a new temj)le, was an important ceremony by itself. It 
might (we should su 2 ')pose) take place at any time, whether the 
building in question was old or new, and whether built by the dedi- 
cating parties or by others. An old building might be consecrated 
for a new pixrpose, or, doubtless, to a new god. There is not the 
least difficulty in supposing that two temples, in diffierent parts 
of the city, are referred to in Esm. line 16.^ One of these, the 
one in Sidon-on-the-Sea, Evsmun^azar and his mother built. 
The temple of Esmun, referred to in line 17, was the one which 
had been hegun^ at least, by Bod-^^Astart. 

The chief importance of this conclusion lies in the fact that it 
carries with it the order of accession of these two kings. If the 
temple on the Auwali is the one referred to in the Esm. inscrip- 
tion, as the facts thus far known to us seem to show,^ then it is 
cei’tain that the reign of Bod-‘Astart preceded that of Esmun- 
‘azar. No other commentator on the new inscription, so far as 
I know, has reached this conclusion, but all have assumed the 
reverse order. The reason for the assumption has been, doubt- 
less, the supposition that the father of Bod-‘Astart never came 
to the throne; but this supposition has now been proved false, 
as will appear below. 

Still another argument in favor of the division 
and intei’pretation which I have advocated is the fact that it 
frees us from the worse than awkward Heseph-Dis- 

trict” presents no difficulty. The enumeration of the three 
places without the use of the conjugation ) has many analogies, 
both Phoenician and Hebrew, as Clermont-Ganneau remarks. 
These three districts were undoubtedly large and important. 
It is of course useless, in view of our total lack of knowledge of 
the conditions in the city at this time, to conjecture why they 
received mention in this inscription. One might think of a 
dozen plausible reasons. 


^ See, on this whole question, my former article, pages 162-164. 
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wlio built.” These are certainly just the words we 
should expect to see in an inscription telling of the erection of a 
temple. So Ma^shh, line 2, for example; compare also the con- 
stantly recuiTing formula ‘nj , |ri^ ? etc. , in dedicatory 
inscrii:)tions. 

It is certainly not easy to dcterniine what should 
he done Avith this group of letters. It contains a verh ; this 
much can he said Avith confidence. The third letter, or the 
sixth, or both, may be *1 rather than T . The reading , 

^‘and Sidon-in-the-Country ” (now adopted by Clermont-Gran- 
neaii), which of course first suggested itself, I clung to for some 
time ; it was one of those Avhich I discussed in presenting my 
paper to the American Oriental Society in April, 1902. But 
nothing can he done Avith it; any mention of Sidon — whether 
the whole or a part of the city — ^is altogether out of place here, 
even if he read in some other way. As for the reading 

\l)[r that seemed to me to he absolutely excluded by the 
fact that Sidon feminine. The usage is unvarying, from the 
])y)i of the Old Testament doAvn to modern times, and is 
strengthened besides by a very distinct personification; recollect 
how the head of a woman, representing the city, appears on the 
Sidonian coins, and how she is called (also on coins) the 
^‘mother” of various cities and colonies! Lidzharski proposes 
to read not only pif, Sidon herrscht,” but also p2f» 

Sidon regiert,” in line 3. But neither is permissible; any 
Phoenician would certainly have written and like 

etc, Fer^-forms and would 

of course be possible in Phoenician with a feminine noun ; but 
the verb in the perfect tense would be quite out of place here, 
and neither Lidzharski nor any other interpreter of the inscrip- 
tion has proposed to use it. 

Possibly plf = Arabic , ‘Ho complete,” or (4:th stem) 

‘Ho make solid or compact.” could then be tbe verb 
(denominative from ) “walled,” the two verbs being 

1 If Lidzharski were to be shown a coin bearing the legend 

7 he would at once pronounce it a forgery, and rightly. Nor 
would any such combinations as etc,, be possible 

in Hebrew. 
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joined -witliout 1 in the way so common in Syriac. The whole 
danse would then he translated: Who built cmd solidly walled 
this house,” In view of the enormously massive character of 
the wall of this temple-enclosure, these words would be most 
appropriate, 

. Lidzbarski remai'ks, that it is ‘‘Ge- 
schmacksacho” whether or (Kadesh) is read here. 

But is it merely a matter of taste, and is there no preponderance 
of probability here? We know from the Esm. inscription, lines 
9 and 22, that the gods were regularly termed ^dioly,” 

by the members of this dynasty — as doubtless through all Phoe- 
nicia. A more natural title than “Esmun the Holy Lord,” 
accordingly, no one could reqxxire. But on the other hand, 
anything more far-fetched than this supposed allusion to 
Kadesh (!) it would be hard to find. Why add to the difficulties 
of the inscription, which are already great enough, by discard- 
ing the obvious and simple and dragging in the remote and 
obscure? Thus we see one scholar and another proposing here, 
in place of p m, ‘Gvho built,” a proper name ‘‘Esbon” or 
“Esbfin”(l); in place of ^^’0, “reigning,” the combination 

“Sidon of Masai” (mere nonsense); and finally “Kadesh” in 
place of “holy.” The (manufactured) Hebre^w phrase, 

(cf. E^m. line 17), which seems to 
have led Clermont-Ganneau astray, is not remarkable as a mere 
verbal coincidence — and it is nothing more than this. 

Not a little conjecture has been wasted on the question, why 
the inscribed faces of these stones were all turned toward the 
inside of the thick temple-wall, where they could not be seen. 
One commentator thinks of political reasons; another, that the 
stones originally formed part of another building. But no one 
who has seen and handled the stone itself can be in doubt as to 
the true reason: it was simply in order, that the inscriptions 
might be preserved. This is limestone of the softest and most 
friable kind, broken by any blow, easily cut with the finger- 
nail, and rapidly worn down by weathering. If King Bod- 
‘AStart had left these records of his building where they were 
exposed to the air and the rain, they would very soon have dis- 
appeax'ed. He was not concerned to inform Jiis contemporaries, 
in this way, that he had built the temple — ^they all knew it; 
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what he wished to do was to make a record for posterity. So the 
Babylonians did, with their stamped bricks; so we do to-day, 
with oiir filled ^corner-stones.’ Therefore he employed every 
possible means of preserving the letters of his inscriptions, filling 
them in with red paint, and burying the inscribed faces in the 
core of the wall. The event has justified him, for his record 
has been preserved, in good condition, for more than two thou- 
sand years, 

A word is in i)lace here regarding the stone which I pur- 
chased in Sidon, and published in fac-simile in my former arti- 
cle in this Journal. Some of those scholars who have mentioned 
it have taken for granted, not unnaturally, that it is in blew 
Haven. I am sorry to say that this is not the case. At the 
time when my article was written, I was still in uncertainty as 
to how the stone would be disposed of. In the summer of 1902, 
when my account of the inscription was ready for publication, 
I wrote to the friend in Syria with whom I had deposited the 
stone, telling him of my intention to write at once to Constanti- 
nople, informing the officers of the Imperial Museum as to its 
whereabouts, and j^utting it at their disposal. I had strong 
hopes, it is needless to say, that inasmuch as the Museum 
already possessed good examples of the inscription, I might be 
allowed to keep this one for Yale Univei\sity. But to my sur- 
prise, I received answer fi’om my friend that he had already mid 
the stone for me, since he supposed that my chief interest in it 
was to use it for publication, and believed that I would be glad 
to have it finally off my hands. As I had left him no instruc- 
tions, nor sent him any word regarding it for more than a year, 
I could not blame him for taking this stej), in which he acted 
purely in what he believed to be my interest. I suppose that 
the stone is now in Paris, though I have heard nothing further 
from it. 


YI. 

A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM THE TEMPLE OF ESM0N. 

This is another of the Bod-‘Astart inscribed stones, which is 
now in Beirut. I understand that a full description of it, 
accompanied by a iffiotograph, is already in process of publica- 
tion, and will probably appear before these notes of mine are 
published. Winckler has a brief notice of it in the Oriental- 
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isUsehe Xiitteratitr-Zeitung for June ISj in which he gives the 
text on Schroder’s authority. 

My hrst knowledge of the inscription was derived from a 
photograph of the stone brought me (eJune 19th) by my former 
colleague, Dr. Warren J. Moulton, of New Haven, who had 
himself just returned from a visit to Syria. It was at once 
plain from the photograph (which is a very good one) that the 
new inscription, while in the main identical with those pre- 
viously found, makes a very important addition to our knowl- 
edge, in that It gives the name of the father of .Bod-^Akart, It 
was also plain that the inscription is incomplete at the 
beginning of each line, a piece of considerable size hav- 
ing been broken away from the stone here. The evidence of 



this latter fact is abundant and conclusive. At the beginning 
of t)i^ first line, before the letters which are the fii'st which 
can be distinctly made out, there is barely room for six — or at 
most, seven — letters. Tet this can have formed only part of 
a word, and aside from the additional letter or letters belonging 
to it, we have to provide space for the name (seven 

letters!) at the very least, and presumably for a preceding 
-I‘?D in addition. We should certainly ex 2 :)ect, moreover, in 
view of the unvarying usage in the other inscriptions, that this 
one also would begin with the complete formula: *^^0 

At the beginning of the^ second line, the 
end of a letter is plainly visible (see the drawing). This cannot 
be the last letter of the incomplete word, [DID^D > with which 
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the first. line ends, for then we should have the anomaly of lines 
beginning unsymmetrically. In all of these iiascrij^tions, the first 
letters of the several lines are in the same perpendicular. At 
the beginning of the fMrd line, the particle least, is 

required before the jlDn. It is very noticeable, finally, that as 
the inscription now stands Bod-‘Astart is not called ^king of 
Sidon,’ nor even 4dng’ at all! The at the end of 

line 1 would most naturally be referred to the name (Hedoq- 
yaton) which immediately precedes, just as the DJnif of 
line 2 certainly belongs to the preceding hlsmun^azar. 

Immediately upon receiving the photograph, I restored the 
whole inscription as follows : 

"ptD in’pni; p “|70 
"l‘7D “irrJotJ'K 'pt2 p .p [DJiif di 
• Pn'? p r mrr [ji’k p mi 

The text thus restored is merely an abbreviated form of the 
typical inscription of the series, containing everything essential^ 
hut nothing more^ and with the important addition of the Sedeq- 
yaton clause. It will be seen that I supposed the lost fragment 
to have contained eight letters in each of the first two linos, and 
seven in the third — which is written and spaced throughout 
somewhat more boldly than the other two. 

It is not often that a conjecture of this nature receives such 
speedy confirmation as did this one of mine. Dr. Moulton, to 
whom I had sent my restoration of the inscription, mailed to me, 
on the 16th of J uly a number of photographs which he himself had 
taken in Beirut and Sidon. One of these was a very clear repro- 
duction of the right-hand fragment of the stone here described, 
showing the J of the word in the first line so distinctly 

that there could be no doubt whatever in regard to it.^ Another, 
which aroused my interest much more strongly, was a photo- 
graph of two small fragments of limestone bearing Phoenician 
characters. Regarding these Dr, Moulton wrote, that they are 

1 Concluding, of course, that the 1 was carved by mistake instead of Q. 
The mistake is an extremely easy one in the Phoenician alphabet. The 
oveiiined letters are those which must have occupied the space (now 
blank) at the beginning of the first line on the large fragment. 

- Schrdder, cited by Winckler, 1 . c., reads (or conjectures?) at this 
point. 
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now in tlie mn>seum of tlie Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, 
wliitlrer tliey were bronglit at tlie same time with the Bocl-'^Astart 
inscription. They are of the same limestone as the larger pieces, 
hut have not hecii supposed to he related to them in any way. 
One of the two fragments contains the letters and part of 
the following D; the two letters on the other Dr. Moulton 
thought might I subjoin a reproduction of his photo- 

graph; the fountain-pen leaning against} one of the fragments 
serves to show their siza,'" It was at once plain to me — and I 



think no one will dispute the conclusion — that these are pieces 
of the missing fragment. The one containing the word DJnif 
originally joined immediately on to the beginning of line 2 (where 
the end of the letter D is still plainly to be seen !) ; the other, con- 
taining the letters (imt y), joined immediately onto the begin- 
ning of line 3, the letters forming the latter part of the word 

^ Unfortunately, the stones were photographed in the shadow; and as 
the letters have lost much of their distinctness in the process of repro- 
' duction in half-tone, the result is not very satisfactory, even in the best 
impressions from the plate. Still, the practised eye will generally be 
able to make out every one of the characters. 
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* It will l3e seen from the photograph, and from the draw- 
ing which I append, that the Phoenician characters of these two 
small fi’agments are exactly the same, in form and size, as those 
of the main inscription. Ho one will be surpinsed that the 



pieces do not exactly fit on to the larger stone ; it would be a 
miracle if they did, in view of the rough handling which the 
original block must have received. The strange thing is that 
any part of the shattei'ed end should have been preseiwed. It is 
possible, of course, that pieces were purposely broken off, and 
reduced in size, by the workmen who found the stone, with the 
aim of making as many separate inscriptions’ — and thus as 
much m.oney — as possible. This has often been done, to the 
sorrow of archaeologists. 

The com2:>iete inscription, restored with the aid of the new 
material, reads as follo\vs. Letters supplied by conjecture I 
have enclosed in square brackets; those which are indistinct 
have a dot above. 


, “^‘70 P P D1 

• mp pts'K'? [’]‘7K‘7 p , r narr p 

The Mnf/y JBod-^A^tarf^ limy of the Sidoniam^ son of Sedeq- 
yaton^ hing of Icings^ Tcing of the Sldonians^ and grandson of 
the hing Ehnun^amr^ hing of the Sidonians; he %oho built this 
house; he built it for his god^ Eimun^ the Holy Lord,” 

Line 1 , The head of the T in is fairly distinct in the 

photograph. Hot one of the preceding letters can be made out, 
as the stone is badly damaged here. The first letter on this 
fragment was probably the ^ in 

The name Sedeq-yaton, “Sedeqgave,” is itself interesting. 
This is the plainest instance, thus far, of the use of p’l)£ (the 


^ I have substituted Q for the ) of the original. 
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SvStjk of Pliilo. Bybl.) as the ^^roper name of a god/ We had 
already on Phoenician coins, and the names 

and in South Arabian inscriptions. With these might 

also be compared the of the Old Testament; see 

Moore, Co)umentari/ on tha Booh of Builges^ p. 15 f. 

The important fact, however, is that Bod- ‘Astart’s father 
occupied the throne of Sidon. If my previous conclusions are 
justified (and especially the conclusion that the temple on the 
Auwali is mentioned in the Esm. inscription), it would follow 
that Hedeq-yaton was the elder brother of Tabnit, and reigned 
before him. This is decidedly the easiest supposition, more- 
over, in view of what we know of the respective ages of Tabnit 
and his son Esmun^azar at the time of their death; see my 
former article, pages 168 f. The order of the kings of this 
dynasty, as we know them, would accordingly be: Esmun^azar 
I., Sedeq-yaton, Tabnit, Bod-‘Astart, [Em-^Astart and] Esmiin- 
‘azar II. The genealogical table would have the following 
form : 


E^hnun^azar 1. 


1 

1 

Sedeq-yaton 

1 

Tabuit 

n 

Em- ‘ Astart 


j 


Bod-‘Astart EsmiiiPazar II, 

As to the grandiloquent title, “King of Kings’’ (!), here 
applied to Sedeq-yaton, it is of little xise to conjecture, but it 
was probably mere verbal glory. Titles cost nothing, especially 
when they are intended to be buried straightway in a stone wall. 
It may be that Bod-‘Astart wished here to assert his father’s 
preeminence over Tabnit, the father of his younger cousin (and 
rival?) Esmun^azar, whose mother, the priestess and queen 
Em-‘Astart, was undoubtedly very influential in Sidon. But 
such guesses as this have little value. 

Lioie 2, The final D with which I have begun this line can- 

^ The names and are well known. From the difficulty 

of finding any satisfactory etymology for the name of the god , one 
is tempted to conjecture that it is merely an abbreviated form of . 
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not have stood at the end of line 1 ; its presence there would 
have made the line much too long in proportion. 

The D in the first DJllT is practically certain. Both ends of 
the letter are preserved. 

Line S, I do not see how there can he any doubt as to the 
way of beginning this line. Compare especially the second 
inscription published by Bei’ger, where the \ DDn at the 
end micst have been preceded (and governed) by the verb p. 
See above, page 313. 

I may perhaps be permitted to call attention to the way in 
which this inscription supports my division and interpretation 
of the other. The clause pifD is omitted bodily, 

and the bai'e possibility that might have been construed 
with p instead of with Avhat precedes, is thus finally 
removed. The fact that there is a pause after f , ahd that 
is governed by the preceding verb, not by the following, appears 
as plainly here as in the second Paris inscription (which ends 
with the word f ) . And finally, the omission of the word-com- 
plex here shows that whatever it contained was of only 

minor importance (as my former translation also regarded it). 
That it could not have contained the name Si don seems to be 
beyond question. 


Post$cri 2 :>t, The above was already in type when the Mevue 
Bihlique for July, 1903, containing Lagrange’s ‘‘ISTouvelle note 
sur les inscriptions du temple d’ Echmoun,” pp. 410-419, came 
into my hands. Lagrange offers some new suggestions relative 
to the interpretation of the Bod-‘Astart inscription, and then 
appends a brief discussion of the new member of the series, 
the restoration of which I have attempted above. Tie gives the 
text of Schroder, supposing the inscription to be complete at 
the right hand, and to have begun with the words 
pi; but appreciates the great difficulties which attend this read- 
ing, and states forcibly the chief among them. He gives inter-* 
esting and important extracts from a letter written by Schrdder, 
who has examined the stone itself. Two sentences in particular, 
regarding the doirbtful characters in the first line, call for 
special comment. After remarking that the first distinct letter 
is 1 , Schroder proceeds: “ Elle est precedee par un trait qui ne 
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pent etre que la haste du tmo, lettre finale dn nom » 

fondateiir du temple d’ Echmoun.” And a little further on: 
Sur la photographie de T inscription ..... on voit entre le 


waw et la haste du Jl final du nom de Bodachtoreth un trait qui 
pent induire en erreur les savants qui n’oiit pas vu la pierre ni 
1’ empreinte eii papier de T inscription.’’ With all respect for 
the authority of so experienced and careful a Avitness as Dr. 
Schroder, and vdth due appreciation of the fact that I have 
seen aieither the stone itself nor a squeeze of the inscription, 
I must nevertheless record my own conviction that the shaft 





(“haste”) of the letter in question is not that of a Jl- In both 
of the photographs in my possession the line is distinctly curved 
(precisely as I have drawn it), forming the exact counterpart, 
in both shape and length, of the shaft of the J Avhich follows in 
the word p- Would Schroder have thought of the letter 
here if it had not been for the supposed necessity of filling this 
space with the name Bod-'Astart ? As for the misleading line 
“between the ) and the shaft of the H ” against which he 
warns us, it is plainly to be seen in one of the two photographs 
which I have. It forms the doAvmvard continuation of the 
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II 2 ? p e r vertical stroke of tlie J (though swerving sliglitly from 
its direction), and ends at a point about half-w^ay between the 
middle points of the shafts of the ) and the It is so evi- 
dently the result of accident that I omitted it in my fac-simile, 
and chose, for the sake of caution, to leave the up 2 )er stroke of 
the j unfinished. That I was right in so doing seems now to 
be jiroved by Schroder’s valuable testimony. 







